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i HISTORY OF GREECfi. 

CH^A t». known in the annals of the world, a storm gathered 
within Greecej^ threatening to overwhelm Lace- 
daemon itself. The accession of Athens to the 
Boeotian alliance was but the beginning of a con- 
federacy, more formidable than had yet been . 
formed, of Grecian powers against a Grecian 
power* Athens led Argos into it, and Argos 
Corinth, now, under sway of the democratical 
, party, closely connected with Argos. The influ- 
ence of Athens and Corinth together then ingaged 
Acgrnania, Ambracia, Leucadia, part of Th^ssaly, 
all Euboea, and the populous tOM^ns of Chalcidice 
in Thrace. Body, and form, and means of energy, 
were given to the confederacy by the establishment 
of a congress, of deputies from every state, atf 
Corinth ". Instead of allow ing, according to the 
old system, the dangerous supremacy of any one 
republic^ it seems to have been proposed that such 
. a congress of deputies, from all, should regulate 
the Common conceme of the Greek nation. The 
idea was good, but the detail of the plan was 
deficient* A combination of numerctus republics^ 
not inforced by some one power pervading the 
whole, but dependent upon the vaiying interests 
of parties in the moment prevailing' iiifeach,^ was 
far too frail to be lasting; and, not committing 
even executive government to one person, or €ne 

' simply 

* Diodorus here has a merit which I have pleasure in 
noticing. He has been fortunate in the selection of hks - 
author, whoever he was, from whom he has given a ckar 
tho' succinct account of the forming of this, confederacy^ 
wliich Xenopbon's Hellenics, evidently in many respects an 
unfinished work, would not readily furnish; and yet the 
account of Diodorus not only is iii perfect consonance ^tith 
Xenoplion's, but, in almost every particular, somewhere 
i;onfirmed by it. 
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l^imply constituted council, its energy would be sect. 

,V€ry uncertain. It was nevertheless, in the y l^ 

moment, highly formidable to Lacedaemon. The nXj!**, 
alarm was hightened by the rumors circulated, of ^' *• *• ^' 
Persian nK>ney distributed among men of most 
influaice in the hostile states, and the expectation, 
that, while . Persia was pressed by the Lace- 
daemonian arms, that kind of assistance, which 
Persia could best give and the Greeks most 
needed, would not be wanting to the new confe- 
deracy* Not only the supremacy of LacedaemoUi 
so in appearance established over Greece by the 
event of the Peloponnessian war, was pressingly 
threatened, but, by the connection of two of the 
most powerful states of Peloponnesus itself with 
♦the hostile confederacy, even the security of 
Laconia was indangered. Nor had the superior 
abilities, which such a crisis required, been anyr 
where conspicuous in Sparta, since the loss of 
Lysanden Those, who now directed public 
affairs, tottered in their lofty situation: at the 
head of the politics of Greece, where they should 
have held the balance of surrounding nations, 
they were unable to hold that of their own com? 
monwealth. Feeling urgently the need of both 
support and guidance, they dispatched a requi- 
sition for Agesilaus to return, with the utmost 
i^peed, to relieve his threatened coimtry. 

Agesilaus was injoying, in Asia, honors and 
power, and hope of glory, such as had never 
fallen to the lot of any. Greek. Added to the 
great authority of a Lacedaemonian king in forein 

£ ^ command, 
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CtiAP, comtnand, his popularity, among the AsiaSc 
yJ^^Xlj Grecian cities, was beyond anything before 
^T.* i^It!' known ; for^ having found them, says Xeiwphon^ 
•' iall' miserably distracted by parties, he composed 
:the differences of all, and established ererywhere 
peace, and at least the present effect of concord, 
•without executions or expulsions. He was then 
at the head of an army, such as no Greek had 
jever comma:nded out of Greece; and he had 
before him a field, the most intiting that hunfian 
ambition could easily imagine. Nothing therefore 
could be mwe mortifying than the summons to 
qiiit this splendid situation, with all the alluripg 
V views attending, to return to the condition of a 
Lacedaemonian king ^t home, under the immediate 
He?/ 1^4. control of the ephors. It is implied, even by his 
t. 2. 9. 2. panegyrist, that all his united patiiotism and mag- 
unanimity were wanting, for the resolution to obey* 
Immediately, howes^ef, assembling the allies, he 
•explained his country's and his own necessities, 
adding assurances that he should never forget his 
obligations to the Asian Greeks ; and that, should 
the event in Europe be prosperous, he would Hot 
•fail to return, and use his best ability in the pro* 
-secution of those measures, which might most 
conduce to their welfere. Affection for the chief 
.^hom they were going to lose, cooperating with 
the change from high hopes to the fear of a great 
reverse, threw the assembly into tears. They 
^proceeded however immediately to a unanimous 
:V0te, that succours for Lacedaemon, from all the 
Asian Greek cities, should attend Agesilaus into, 
t . Europe; 
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Europe; and that, should the hoped-for success secK" 
follow, those troops ehould return under his ^ — v^— * 
command, to prosecute the war in Asia. 

Two cares principally ingaged Agesilaus, before Xcnoph. 
his departure; to provide security for the Asian c.t.is,^ 
Greeks in his absence, and to have a numerous 
and well-appointed army to lead into Greece. 
For the former purpose, naming Euxenus to pre-' 
side, with* the title of harmost, lie placed a body of 
four thousand men under his orders. With the 
latter view, he proposed prizes for the cities which * 

should furnish the best troops, and for comT 
manders of mercenaries, horse, heavy-armed, 
bow -men, and targeteers, whose bands should bq 
the best chosen, best appointed, and best disci- 
plined. The prizes were mostly arms,^ elegantly 
wrought; but, for higher merit, or the merit of 
those of higher rank, there were some gdlden 
crowns; and Xenophon mentions it, as a large 
sum for the occasion, that the expence amounted 
to four talents, less than a thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Three Ladedsemonians, with one officer 
from each Asiatic city, were named for judges ; 
but the decision, or the declaration of it, wa? 
judiciously referred to tlie arrival gf the army in 
the Tliracian Chersonese. 

Unable as the? leading men in the Laced83monian 
administration were, either to conduct a war 
against the powerful confederacy formed against 
them, or, upon any tolerable terms, to prevent 
it, the recall of Agesilaus seems to have been a 
necessary measure. The army, assembled by •.!« 
];hdr enemies, was such as had not often been 
. :p 3 seen 
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CHAP.' seen in wars within Greece. Argos fumidied 

XXV 

* — ./--^ sevOT thousand heavy *arnied ; Athens had already 
recovered strength to send six thousand, and add 
six hundred horse; Boeotia, Corinth, £uboea, 
and Locris, made the whole of the army twenty- 
four thousand heavy-armed, with above ^fteen 
hundred cavalry ; to which was added a large body 
of thie best light-armed ttf Greece, Acamanian^ 
Ozolian Locrians, and Malians. The fighting 
men of all descriptions must have amounted to 

Herft fifty thousand. 'The avowed purpose was to 

c. 2. 8. 7. inyade Laconia. J The Lacedaemonian state/ 
• said the Corinthian Timojaus, in a debate on the 

»' ^ plan of operations, ^ resembles a river, which, 

* near the ^urce, is easily forded ; but the ferther 
^ it flows, other streams joining, the depth and 

* power of the current increases. Thus the 
^ Lacedaemonia-na always march from home with 
' their own troops only; but as they proceed, 

* being reinforced from other cities, their army 
^ swells and grows formidable. I hold it there- 
^ fore advisable to attack them, if possible, in 
^ Lacedaemon itself; otherwise, the nearer to 
' Lacedaemon the better/ 

Against so powerful a league, the allies, whon^ 
the Lacedaemonians could now command, we^e 
principally from the smaller Grecian cities, and 
none beyond Peloponnesus. Marching themselves 
> six thousand foot and six hundred horse, ai^d 
8. 9. being joined by the Mantmeian^ and Tegeans, 

whose numbers are not reported, they were farther 
reinforced by no more than seven, thousand five 
huiidred heavy-armed, from Epidaurus, liermiOTe, 

Troezen, 
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..Troezen, Sicyon, Achaia, andEleia. Aristodemus, sect, 
<xf tlie blood royal, commanded, as regent, for * — ^ — ^ 
the kii>g, Agesipolis, yet a boy, 

. Circumstances commonly oc^ur to render B.C. 394. 
confederate armies Iqss efficacious, in propprtioi) 
to their strength, than those under a single autho- 
rity. A dispute about tlie command-in-chief, xenoph. 
with some difference of opinion about their order g/g] j. 7^ 

, of battle, some of the generals being for deeper, 
others for piore extended phalanges, gave opporr 
tunity for the Lacedaemonians to collect their 

, forces, and march ^ar beyond their own frontier, 
so as to meet the enemy neai\ Corinth. In the 
account of the preparatory sacrifices, there drops 
from Xenophon a remarkable confession, th^t «,u, 

. those ceremonies were sometimes engines of 
policy. While the Boeotians, he j^ays, held the 

. left of their army, they werain no haste to ingage ; 
but, as soon as they had prevailed to have their 
situation in the line changed, so that the Athe^ 
nians would be ppposed to the Lacedaemonians, 
und themselvfes to the Achaians, tlien tliey 
declared that the symptoms of the victims werQ 
favorable. They saved themselves perhaps some 
slaughter by this disingenuous artifice. In the 
battle whiph insiied, the . Achaians fled, and all 
the allies of Lacedsemon. equally yielded to those 
opposed to them, But the Athenians were 
defeated with considerable slau^ter ; and the sup^^ 
rior discipline of the Lacedaemonians so prevailed 
against superior numbers, that, with the loss of 
only eight of their own body, they remained 
iinailjy masters of the field ; in whigh, if we may 

3 4 trust 
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CHAP, trust Xenophon's panegyric of Agesilaus, for what 
^ — ^-^ he has omitted to state in his general history, no 
Hei. L4. less than ten thousand of the confederate army 
*■ ■ ** ^' fell. Probably however, tho the Lacedaemonians 

themselves suffered little, their allies suflTered much ; 

for the victory seems to have been little farther de- 

ciMve than to prevent the invasion of Peloponnesus, 
Meanwhile Agesilaus was hastening his march 

from Asia* He crossed the Hellespont about the 

Chrto^lten. ™^^'^ ^^ •^"ty- ^^ Amphipolis he met Der- 
cyllidas, who had been sent to inform him of the 
victory obtained near Corinth. Immediately he 
forwarded that able and popular officer into Asia, 
-to communicate the grateful news among the 
Gf ecian cities there, and to prepare them for his 
early return, of which now there seemed fair 
promise; 

Through Thrace and Macedonia, the country 
was friendly, or feared to avow hostility. Thessaty, 
inimically disposed^ and powerful through popu- 
lation and wealth, resulting fron^ the natural pro- 
ductiveness of tiie soil, was however too ill- 
governed to give any systematical opposition. The 
defiles of the mountains against Macedonia, where 
a small force might efficaciously oppose a large 
on^, seem to have been left open. But the influence 

^*"T*4 of the principal towns, Larissa, Cranone, Scotusa, 
and Pharsalus, in close aUiance with the Boeotians, 
decided the rest, and, as the Lacedaemonian 
army crossed the plain, a body of horse, raised 
from the whole province, infested the march. It 
was singularly gratifying to Agesilaus, that, with 
his horse, {m)iniscuouslY colleaed, and intirefy 

fo|pme4 
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CYPRUS: SUMMARY OF ITS HISTORY. 9 

formed by himself, supporting it judiciously with sxcr. 
his infantry, he defeated and dispersed the > — J — ^ 
Thessalian, the most celebrated cavalry of nlTii 
Greece. 

On the day after this success, he reached the 
highlands of Phthia; and thence the country was 
friendly, quite to the borders of Boeotia. But 
there news met him, unwelcome for the public, ^ 

unwelcome on his private account, and such as 
instantly almost to blot out his once bright 
prospect, which, as the historian, his friend and 
the companion of his march, shows, he had tlius 
far. been fondly cherishing, of conquest in Asia, 
and glory over the world. While the misconduct 
of the Lacedaemonian administration had excited 
a confederacy within Greece, which proposed to 
overwhelm Lacedaemon by superiority of landforce, 
^nd, with that view, to carry war directly into . 
Laconia, a hostile navy had arisen in another 
quarter, powerful enough to have already deprived 
her, by one blow, of her new dominion of the seat. 
The train of circumstanced w^hich had produced 
this event, tho memorials fail for a complete 
investigation of it, will require some attention. 

We have seen Cyprus, at a very early age, ^A^f;** 
from a Phenician, become a Grecian iland, and 
Salamis the first Grecian city founded there. We 
have then observed the Cyprian Greeks yielding ^^' ^ »• *• 
to the Persian power, which the greatest kingdoms 
around them had been resisting in vain ; and yet, 
not long alter, a petty prince of Salamis, incited 
by the revolt of the Greeks of Asia Minor, and Cb. r. •. f. 
incouraged by the advantage of insular situation 

and 
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CHAP, and the inexperience of the Persians in.nmritime 
v-l-L,J_i affairs, rebelling against the Persian dominioiv 
and extending his authority over almost all Cyprus. 
Witii the reduction of the Asian Greeks, however, 
Cyprus fell again under Persian soveremty.; and 
then probably the Phenician interest in the iland 
would receive countenance, in opposition to the 

c»i. 8. 9. 4. Greek. Nevertheless a Grecian prince of Salamis 
sent his tributary squadron to swell the immense 
armament of Xerxes, intended for the conquest 
of Europe; and his brother was among the 
prisoners made by the confederated Greeks, in 
their first action with the Persian ileet 

The ruin of the marine, the inertness of the 
court, and the distraction in the councils of 
Persia, which followed, would afford opportunity 
and temptation for tlie Cypriots, beyond other 
subjects of the empire, again to revolt; and the 
Persian, and the Greek, and the Phenician, and 
the tyrannic, and the oligarchal, and the demo- 
cratical interests in the iland, would be likely to 
fall into various contest. Such, as far as may bQ 
^thered, was the state of things which first invited 
Athenian ambition to direct its view to Cyprus; 

Ch.ie.s.?. when the Athenian navy, rising on the ruins of 
the Persian, was extending dominion for Athens 
pn all sides, under the first administration of 
Pericles. This view, quickly diverted to other 
objects, was, however, after a change in the 
Athenian administmtion, resumed; and Cimon, 

*■ ^ as we have seen, died in command in Cyprus^ 

The policy of Athens would of course propose to 
holji doininipn^ thqfe a^ el^ewiiere, through 

' support 
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support given to , the democratical interest. But, 
after the death of Cimon, wars in Greece so 
ihgaged the Athenian government, as to ;irevent 
the extension of any considerable exertion to such 
a cjistance; and the Cyprian cities were mostly 
governed by their several princes or tyrants *, 
under the paramount sovereinty of Persia. 

The liberal policy however of the Persian 
government did not yet deny princely honors and 
power, in small dteiinions viffth^ its empirCi eym 
to Greeks. Towai^the bfegini 
ponnesian war, a Grefeifc mini lyiglRag^igJSgraniis, 
But the inhabitants ' of that citv^J^dfiig a mixed 
people, opportunity; was open iw the ambition 
Phenicians, who would b^ iMft unlikely * to/^in 
favor with the satrapis, pr even with the court, 
against the G reeks, p. Tyrian tjjttft falaing means 
to expel the (jrrecianlprince^^^tained the patron- 
age of the Persian igov^mment in the dominion 
which he seized. Kfter some years however a 
cpiispiracy, among his own people, ended his 
r^gn and life togepen His successor, also a 
Tyrian, proposed t<^ secure himself by the seve- 
rities common in such revolutions. Numbers 
were banished, or fled to avoid greater evil; and 
^e Tyrian's oppression was such that a large pro- 
portion, even of the Phenician citizens, became 
adverse to him. Among the. fugitive Greeks was 
JLvagoras, a youtli who claimed descent from the 
cmtient princes of Salamis, of the race of Teucer. 

Informed 

*Karit #oXm lrv^p(r»et/»Ie oi Kvv/iot^ Strab. I. 14. p. 684. 

^Ibe time is so far decided by tbe circumstance, men- 
tiojied by lsocrat«8, that it was before the birth of Evagoras, 
fifterw^rd prince of Salamis. Isocr. Evag. p. 283. t. 2. 
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CHAP. Informed of the state of things,, this young nma 

N— l-^v-^ formed thte bold resolution, with only about fifty 

feliow-sufferers in exile, devoted to his cause, to 

attempt the recovery of what he claimed as his 

jsocr.ijrap. patcmal principalitY. From Soli in Cilicia, their 

|>. see. 288. % . ^ , , 1 ^ . , 

tn. 5>9o. place of refuge, they passed to the Cypnau shore,,, 
and proceeded to Salamis by night Knowing the 
place well, they forced a small gate, probably as 
in peace, unguarded, marched directly to the 
palace, and, after a severe conflict, overcoming 
the tyrant's -guard, while the peofde mostly kept 
aloof, they remained masters of the city, and 
Evagoras assumed the sovereinty. 

This little revolution, in a distant iland, became, 
through a chain of events out of all human fore- 
sight, a principal source of great revolutions in 
(ireece. How Evagoras obtained the favor or 
obviated the resentment of Persia; whether he 
was ever acknowleged by the court; or by what 
satrap, careless of tHe administration of the head 
of the empire, he may have been patronized, we 
have no information. His character has be^ 

isocr.Evag. transmitted, in elegant panegyric, as among the 
most perfect known to Ixistory, but of hk conduct 
little . remains recorded. Evidently , however his 
situation, in his new eminence, was precarious. 
Protection from tlie Persian court to its nK)st 
faithful, or even its most favoritef, distant 
vassals, was little to be depended upon. The 
welfare of a prince of Sdamis mu3t rest on his 
own energies, accommodated to circumstances 
more immediately about him ; in his own city, iix 
the Other cities of his iland, in the nearest 

i^trapi^^ 
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^tr&pi^ of the continent, and in the more 
powerful republics of the nation of which he 
boasted to be, and of which his city was a colony^ 

In thb state of things it was a great advantage^ 
ioT Evagoras, that friendly communication was 
of standing beyond memory between his city and 
jAtli^M; whether maintained from the original 
' foiindiiig df the colony, or produced by the neces; 
sities or advantages of commerce, and only 
assisted by the idea of fellowship in blood between 
the people. The facility however for supplies o^ 
jcom -wjiioh Cyprus could furnish was a benefit, 
resulting from aUiance with its principal city, to , 
which the Atheniaii Many would readily att3:ibute 
value; and, on the other hand, alliance with the 
knost powerful maritime state of the age was 
highly important for Evagoras* Hence an extra* 
ordinary intimacy grew betu^een the Athenian 
fiemocracy and the tyrant of Sajamis (for that was 
the title which Evagoras commonly bore among 
the Greeks) insomuch that the tyrant was asso* 
<:iated among the Atlienian citizens*. Never* 
theless while his able policy inabled him to 
hold the favor of the Athenian Many, he did 
BOt scruple to cherish those of their best 
citizens whom they expelled from their commu- 
nity. Exiles, from any. part of Greece, but isocr.Eytg. 
especially from Athens, bringing character and '**^^^* 
fiieans of livelihood, ov talents which might make 

them 

* It is remarkable enough tliat Isocrates, living under a 

^demoerai^y, and tJ^ eulogi^ of dennocracy, menuons it, to 

• the praise of Evagoras^ that he acquired the tyuanjjjy, 

*tvpap9Q9 ayr^F tik «reXi«? Vt«T«r*j^ii', Und pi'eftently after, lliat 

:)ie«a<*^uifed.itiE%|iteously, «Ti3crajui»o( o^imi. 
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CHAP, them wdrth their livelihood, found certain ikvof 
\ V ' ^ at Salamis. So it appears from Isocrates; and 
Andoc dc we have corresponding testimony frcnn Andocides^ 
^^ * the compaidoh in j^uth of Alcibiades, who 
experienced himself in banishment the friendly 
hospitality of Evagoras. 

Such nearly is the amount ^of what may be 
gathered concerning the state of the Salaminiaii 
principality, when, in the nrin of Athens, im- 
pending from the defeat of Aigospotami, CkNaou 
^fled thither with eight triremes, saved from the 
general destruction oi the fleet. C(»mhi had pre^^ 
vious acquaintance with Evagoras; and eight 
triremes at his orders, equipped and ably manned, 
Would inable him, in seeking reftige, to offer 
important service. Nor were naval force and 
military science all that he carried with himi 
versed in political business, he was moreover 
practised in communication with Peraan satraps ; 
whence he was peculiarly qualified for a service 
pertiaps beymid all others important to Evagoras^ 
Congenial character then and mutual need pro* 
duced that friendship between Evagoras and 
Conon, which Isocrates has celebrated. The 
Athenian refugee became the most' confidential 
minister of the Cypriati prince, or rather his asso* 
date in enterprize* , Undertaking negotiation with 
Phamabazusi, he conciliated that satrap's firiend*- 
ship for Evagoras ; which so availed him that he 
would procure without resentment from the court, 
or opposition from other satraps, to add several 
towns of his iland to his dominion. ' Some hfi 
gained by negotiation and the credit of hfe just 

adfflinistmtian.* 
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administration: but against some he Used arms, sectj 
Meanwhile he greatly improved the city of ^ — ^j— -^ 
Salamis itself: forming a port and wharfs; inviting 
commerce and population, and providing security 
by new fortifications. To fiis territory at the same 
time he gave increased value by incouragement to 
cultivation, and he added to the public strength 
by building ships of war, ^nd establbhing discipline 
among his people ^ 

While Agesilaus was threatening the conquest 
of Asia, and Pharnabazus, having obtained, in a 
manner from hii generosity and inercy, a respite 
fi*om the pressure upon himself, was nevertheless 
apprehensive that his satrapy, separated from the 
body of the empire, might become dependent 
upon the Lacedaemonian commonwealth, Conon i»oct.£y«». 

D 304 306* 

suggested that the progress of the Lacedaemonian 
arms, w hich seemed irresistible by land, would be 
most readily and efficaciously checked by a diver- 
sion by sea. A considerable fleet' of Phenician 
ships was at the satrap's orders : Evagoras had a 
fleet which might cooperate with it; the Athenian 
interest, still considerable in the iland arid Asiatic 

Grecian 

• Nepos and Diodorus report that Conon went to the 
Persian court, where he managed negotiation with great 
ability and success, according to one, for Pharnabazus, 
accarding to the other, for Evagoras. Whether those writers 
liave taken some loose expressions of earlier authors concern- 
ing negotiation with Persia, as indicating that Conon went 
to the residence of the great king, , Babylon or Susa, thd 
omission of both the cotemporary historian, and the cotem- 
porary orator, the panegyrist of Evagoras and Conon to make 
any mention of so remarkable and important a fiict, cannot 
but excite at least a doubt if Conon went any further to 
negotiate than the court of the satrap Pharnabazus. 
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CHAP. Grecian cities, would favor the purpose; aild 
V ^^^* > Conon himself had ccmsideration among those 
cities, and especially among their seamen. Even 
before Agesilaus left Asia, a project, founded on 
ttiese suggestions, seems to have been in forward- 
ness. Soon after his departure, through the com- 
bined exertions of Phamabazus, Evagoras and 
Conon, a fleet very superior to the LacedsBmonian 
. was assembled; and the generous Phamabazus 
jcenoph. ' formed the resolution, extraordinary for a Persian 
C.4. 8.6! satrap, to take the nominal command in person, 
having the good sense apparently to leave the effec- 
tive command to the superior abilities and expe- 
rience of Conon. Near Cnidus they fell in with 
the Lacedsemonian fleet, and the brave but inex- 
perienced Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilausi, 
jten.ntsujji would Dot avoid a battle. Conon and Evagoras 
^m. ^^^' fed the Grecian force against him : Phamabazus 
took the particular cpmmand of the Pheniciaii, 
forming a second line. The Grecian force alone; 
according to report, tiio Xenophon does not speak 
of it as certain ^ outnumbered the Lacedoemoniaii 
fleet The allies ui the left of the Lacedaemonian 
line, alfirmed at the view of the enemy's great 
superiority, presently fled. Peisander was then 
quickly overpowered. His galley being driven on 
the Cnidian shore, the crew mostly escaped; but, 

refusing 

• According to Diodorus, the whole force under Phama- 
bazus, Evagoras, and Conon, little exceeded ninety triremes, 
and the Lacedaemonian fleet was of eighty-five. We com- 
monly find coteroporary, and especially military writers, 
speaking with most diffidence of the strength of ari^iies, and 
even of the sUength of fleets^ which is far more easil/ 
ascertained. 
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refusing himself to quit his ship, he was killed si^CT. 
aboaixL The victory of Conon was complete: '^ — '^ — ' 
accordmg to Diodorus nfty ships were taken ^. p. 441. 

Such was the disastrous event, the news of 
which met Agesilaus on his arrival on the confines 
of Bo&otia. The first information struck him witl^ 
extreme an^ish and dejeeticHi. Presently how- 
ever the ccHisideration occurring, how disadvan- 
tageous, in the existing circumstances, the com- 
munication of it might be, he had command 
enough of himself to check all appearance of his 
feelings. His army c^sisted mostly of volunteers, 
attached indeed to his character, but more to his 
good fortune ; and bound, as by no necessity, so by 
no very firm principle, to partake in expected dis- 
tress. With such an army he was to meet, within a 
. few days^ the combined forces of one of the most 
powerful confederacies ever formed in Greece. To 
support, or, if possible, raise, the confidence and 
wal of his troops, tbo by a device whose efficacy 
would be of short duration, might be of great impor- 
tance. He therefore directed report to be autho- 
ritatively circulated, that Peisander had gained 
a com{dete victory, tho at tiie expence of his life; 
and^ to give sanction to the story, he caused the 
ceremony of the evangelian sacrifice to be p6r« Xenopb. 
formed, wod distributed the ©ffered oxen among ^.%\^t. 

tbesoMiers. 

Resuming 

7 Diodonis^ ix perhaps ratber his transcriber, calls (he 
Lacedaemoiuan commander Periarchus. Xenophon was too 
mucb in the way of things to be misinformed of the com- 
mander's naopie on so remarkable an occasion, and the 
correctness, of his trajpscriber is confirmed by our copies of 
Plutarch. Vit. AgesiL p« 1102. t. 2.. H. Steph. 

Vol. VI, C 
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c" ^,^- Resuming then his march, in the vale of 
' — V — ' Coroneia he met the confederate army, consisting 
of the flower of the Boeotian, Athenian, Argian^ 
Corinthian,. Euboean, Locrian, and iEnian forces. 
Xenoph. Expecting this formidable assemblage, he had 
c 3. 8. 8.' been attentive to acquire such addition to his own 
strength as opportunity ofFefed for. He had 
gained some from the Grecian towns on his march 
through Thrace. On the Boeotian border, he 
was joined by the strength of Phocis, and of the 
Boeotian Orchomenus, always inimical to Thebes, 
with a Lacedaemonian mora sent from Pelopon- 
nesus purposely to reinforce him, and half a mora 
which had been in garrison in Orchomenus. The 
i^ «" s^^l & numbers of the two armies were tlius nearly equal : 
io. but the Asiatic Grecian troops, which made a 

' large part of that under Agesilaus, were reckoned 
very inferior to the European. It was in the 
spirit of the institutions of Lycurgus, that Agesilaus^ 
otherwise simple, even as a Spartan, in his dress 
and manner, paid much attention to ^ the pomp 
and circumstance of war,' as our great dramatic 
poet phrases it; aware how much it attaches the 
general mind, gives the g(ddier to be satisfied with 
himself, and binds his fancy to the service he is 
ingaged in. Scarlet or crimson appears to have 
been a common uniform of tjie- Greeks, and the 
army of Agesilaus appeared^ in Xenophon's phrase, 
all brass and scarlet. 

According to the usual manner of war among 
the Greeks, when the armies approached, a battle 
soon followed. Both quitted advantageous ground ; 
Agesilaus moving from the bank of the Cephissus> 

and 
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and the confederates from the roots of Helicon, sect. 
to meet in a plain. Perfect silence was observed * — J^ — ' 
by both armies, till within nearly, a furlong of each HckT 4. 
other, when the confederates gave the military shout, *^* ^ ** ^' ^^' 
fOid advanced running. At a somewhat smaller 
distance the opposite army ran to meet the charge. 
The Lacedaemonians, on its right, where Agesilaus 
took post, instantly overthrew the Argians on the 
left of the confederate army, who, i&carcely waiting 
the assault, fled toward Helicon. The Cyreians 
supported in Greece the reputation they had ' - 
acquired in Asia, and were so emulated by the 
lonians, .£olians, and Hellespontines, from whom 
less was expected, that, all coming to push of 
spear together, they compelled the center of the 
confederate army to retreat The victory seemed 
^o decided, that some of the Asiatics were for 
paying 4g^silaus the usual compliment of «• ii- 
crowning on the occasion ; when information was 
brought him, that the Thebans had routed the 
Orchomenians, who held tiie extreme of his left 
wing, and had penetrated to the baggage. Immer 
diately chan^ng his front, he proceeded toward 
them. The Thebans perceived they were cut off 
from their allies,, who had cdready fled far from 
the field. It was a common practice of the 
Thebans to charge in column, directing their 
assault, not against the whole, but a chosen 
point of the enemy's line. Thus they had gained 
the battle of Delium against the Athenians, in ch. le. s. a. 
Ae eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. To o^*^*^*^ 
such a formation their able leaders had recourse 
now; resdlvbg upon the bold attempt to pierce 

" c 2 the 
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CHAP, the line of the conquering Lacedaemoniaw; not 
^•^ — sr-^ any longer with the hope of victory, but with 
the view to join their defeated allies in retreat. 
Xenoph. Xenophon praises the bravery, evidently not Tnth-^ 
c. 4. 8.12. out meaning some refkction on the judgement of 
Agesilaus, who chose to ingage them, he says, 
front to front, when, if he had opened his line 
and given them passage, their flcuiks anid rear 
would haVe been exposed to him*. A most fierce 
conflict insued. Shield pressed against shield^ 
stroke was returned for stroke ; amid wounds and 
death no clamor was heard; neither, says the 
historian who accompanied the Spartan king, 
was there complete silence, for the mutterings of 
rage were mixed with the din of weapons'. The 
perseverance, the discipline, and the skill in arms 
of the Thebans were such, and such th6 force of 
their solid column, that, after many had fallen, a 
part actually pierced the Laoedcemonian linie, and 
I'eached the hi^ilands of Helicon ; but tihe greater 
part, compelled to retreat, weare mostly put to the 
sword. 
,. 15. In this obstinate action Agesilaas was severdy 

wounded. His attendants were beting him from 
the field, when a party of horse cmam to ask oii4er& 
concerning about eighty Thebans, who, mih thek 
arms, had reached a tetnple. Mindfbl, amidids 9uf* 
fering, of respect due to the deity, he co&inmiKted 

that 

' So even in his AgesikMH : c. 2« «. 12. 

* It is implied in the account of Xenophon, Uiat he was 
present, tho, perhaps for political reasons, he avoids speakiqg 
of himself. Plutarch expressly says that he was in the 
action — arm^t aMif rf Aynmuf itmrnv^PUn^Ht. AffUiU 
T. 2. p. iio€. 
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ifaat liberty should be granted them to pass unhurt, 
!Hfhithersoever they pleased* In the philosopher- 
histiiriaii's simuier of relatii^ this anecdote is 
implied, that among tl^ Greeks, in such circum- 
atances, revei^e would have prompted an ordi* 
nary mind ; and, even in A^Uaus, the generous 
action is attributed, not to humanity but to super-* 
station ; not to an opinion of the deity s regard for 
m^x^y and charity among men, but to the fear> 
unless it were ratiber the desire of inculcating the 
lear, of Us resentmeut tor any want of respectful 
attention to himself. When pursuit ended, the 
victorious army anxiously employed itself in ^^"Ages: 
dragging the enemy's slain witlun its own lines : a 
remarkable testimony, from the same great writer, 
to the prevalence still, in a de^ee that may sur- 
prize us, of that barbariiun in war, which in 
Hooka's dsK^pdon is striking, tho in his age less 
a matter for wcHiden 

Next mormng eariy, ihe troops were cMrdered to xenoph. 
parade nith arms, all weiuring chaplets* Agesilaus c 3.^14. 
himself being .unable to attend, the polemarc 
OyUft commanded at the ceremony of raising the 
trc^y; which was performed with all the music 
xrf.tbe army playing, and every circumstance of 
pomp, that might most inspire, among the soldiery, 
jslaerity and seUVsatisfaction. Why then no 
measures were taken to profit from the advantages, 
which victory apparently should have laid open, 
is not shown. The Thebans sending, in usual 
form, for perottssicm to bury their dead, a truce 
was granted them, evidently for a longer time 
ilbaoy for that purpose alone^ could be wanted. 

c 3 Meanwhile 
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CHAP. Meanwhile the Lacedaemonian army withdrew 
^ — v-^ into Phocis, a country firiendly or neutral, to 
perform a ceremony, to which Grecian super- 
stition indeed attached much importance, the 
dedication of the tenth of the spoil, collected by 
Agesilaus in his Asiatic command. It amounted 
to a hundred talents; perhaps something more 
than twenty thousand pounds. 
Xea.Hei. After this second triumphal ' rite, the army, 
i 15, 16. committed to the orders of Gylis, proceeded into 
the neighboring hostile province of Ozc4ian Locris^ 
where tiie object however seems to have been 
little more than to collect plunder, which, accord- 
ing to the Grecian manner, might serve the 
soldiers instead of pay. Gom, goods, whatever 
the rapacious troops could find in the villages^ 
were taken. The Locrians, imable to prevent the 
injury, did nevertheless what they best could to 
revenge it Occupying the defiles which, in 
returning into Phocis, were necessarily to be 
repassed, they gave such annoyance, that GyKs 
was provoked to take the command of a select 
body in pursuit of them. Intangled among the 
mountains, he. was himself killed, and the whole 
party would have been cut off, but for the pre- 
caution of the officers left with the command of 
the main body, who brought sea^nable relief. 
C.4. s.1. Agesilaus, still firom his wounds unfit for fatigue, 
passed by sea to Lyconia, and the army was 
distributed in quarters. 

If any other writer gave any authority fwr the 
supposition, we might suspect that Xenophon's 
account of the battle of Coroneia was written under 

the 
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the influence of partiality for his friend and, patron, 
and that the victory was less complete than he 
has described it'^ Yet we are not without infor- 
mation of circumstances which may have given 
occasion to the line of conduct which he pursued. 
The def<^t of Cnidus produced a great and n^pid 
revolution in Asiatic Greece. The small ilands 
of Cos and Nisyra obeyed the first summons of 
thp victors. The news alone sufficed to diffuse i^o^onis, 
instant ferment over the rich and populous iland 
of Chios., The democratical party took arms; 
the Lacedaemonian troops were expelled; and a 
message was sent to Conon, proposing a renewal 
of the old alliance with Athens. In Lesbos, the 
powerful city of Mitylene, and, on the continent, 
Erythrae, with the still more important city of 
Ephesus, followed the example. Phamabazus 
and Conon did not neglect incouragement to a 
disposition so favorable. Coasting northward, 
they sent, as they passed, to. the Greek cities, HerE^i. 
both of the cpntinent and the ilands, requiring that «• •• '• ^» ^ 
the Lacedtemonian governors should be sent away, 
but promising, at the same time, that no citadels 
should be fortified to awe them, nor any violence 
put upon their municipal government. The 
liberal characters of the Persian satrap and the 
Athenian admiral procuring credit to the promises^ 
the requisition was obeyed with alacrity i and the 

fabric 

'** Plutarch is warm in zeal for the fame of his fellowcouo- 
trymen ihe Boeotians, yet he admits the victory of Agesilaus; 
and indeed it seems pretty evident that he had no account to 
follow hut Xenophon's, or none more to his purpose ; unless 
for some circumstances little important, for which he quotes 
BO authbrity, and which are of very douhtful aspect. 

C4 
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CHAP, fabric of the Lacedaemonian empire, seemingly so 
^^^* established by the event of the Peloponnesian war^ 
and since so extended by the ability of the com* 
manding officers in Asia, was in large propor- - 
tion almost instantly overthrown. Most of the 
. principal officers, and many inferior men, in the 
numerous Asiatic troops under Agesilaus, would be 
deeply interested in this revolution. The princi- 
pal sources of pay for all would cease; and hence 
the plain of Coroneia seems to have been the last 
field of faftie for the Cyreians. We find no men- 
tion ofthem afterwards fix)m Xenojrfion : lapparent 
proof that their following fortunes were not brilliant, 
not such as he could have any satisfaction in 
reporting. Probably they dispersed, some to 
their homes, some to seek new service, and never 
more assembled. 
:x^uopb. One superior man, Dercyllidas, preserved yet 

c. 8. 8. 4) 5. a relic of the Lacedasmonian empire in Asia. He 
was in Abydus, when Phamabazus and Conon . 
passed along the coast; and the Abydenes, 
attached by his popular manners, and confident 
in his integrity and ability, were to be shaken 
neither by threats nor promises. Abydus became 
in consequence the refiige of the expelled governors 
and their partizans. Strength thus collected, and 
credit gained, inaWed Dercyllidas to prevent a 
meditated revolt in the neighboring city of Sestus, 
on the European shore. But he could not preserve 
the other towns of the Chersonese, or give secu- 
rity to the cdonists, who ^had settled in that 
fruitful country under the authority of the Lace- 
daemonian govenament. All were compelled to 

abandon 
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abandon their lands; and it was only within the, skct. 
walls of *Sestus and Abydus that he could give ^ ^' 
present security to their persons and effects, with 
some faint lK)pe of a settlement somewhere, at 5*"°p^- 
some future time, under Lacedflemoman protec- c. 8. 8. 6. 
tion. The satrap and the Athenian admiral 
endevored, by threats, by waste of lands, and by 
interception of maritime commerce, to bring 
Abydus to submission; but winter approaching, 
and the Abydenes continuing firm, they gave up 
the point, and directed their attention tb increase 
their naval force for the operations of the following 
spring- 



f^m 



SECTION IL 

Etils of the Grecian Political Sj/stem. Sedition of Corinth^ 
Singular union of Corinth with Argos, Successes of the 
Laccdcemonian General, Fraxitas, near Corinth, 

The event of the Pelponnesian war, which placed sect. 
- Ae Laceddemonian state decidedly at the head of v. ^'* 
the affairs of Greece, gave also, in the moment, 
a decided superiority to the aristocratical cause 
throughout the nation. But in the very establish- 
ment of that reign of aristocracy, the materials of 
a- new revolution seem to have been prepared. 
Almost immediately the democratical interest 
gftined the superiority in Thebes, where, for a 
kmg eourse of years, it had been held in subjec- 
tiott. Silent, and unnoticed by historians, as 
that revjOlutiCn in Thebes has been, it was never- 
theleis the lea^g step to some of the most 
important occurrences in Grecian history. The 

establishment 
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CHAP, establishment of democracy there, gave the fii^st 
x^^- , means for the restoration of democracy, which* 
quickly followed, in Athens. Corinth had long 
been closely connected with Thebes; and the 
growing jealousy of the Lacedaemonian po^ver, 
not janly tightened the bonds of friendship, but 
led both states to a connection with Athens, to 
which they had lately been such virulent enemies. 
Argos, always democratical, and the most antient, 
most constant, and most determined of all the 
enemies of Lacedaemon, had for those very 
reasons commonly been the ally of Athens, and 
had always held communication with the demo- 
cratical parties in Thebes and Corinth: so that^ 
when Thebes and Corinth became democratical, 
the political connection of Thebes, Corinth, 
Athens, and Argos, was, in a manner, already 
formed. Thus, within a very short time after 
the triumph of the aristocratical interest, which 
the event of the Peloponnesian war produced, 
democracy was again approaching to prepon- 
derancy among the Grecian republics. 

We have already had too many occasions to 
observe, that, while Greece afforded the most 
sublime instances of virtue in individuals, extensive 
patriotism, political virtue pervading a people, 
was not more common there than elsewhere;, but, 
on the contrary, political cpmes, most atrocious 
crimes, abounded; the unavoidable conse<)uences^ 
of apolitical system, in which, through want of a 
just gradation of ranks, and amalgamaticoi of 
interests, one portion of the people was, by 
political necessity, the enemy of another, aiid 

party-spirit' 
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pai*ty-spirit was stimulated by those all-involving 
interests and dangers, which allowed none either 
to chuse privacy, or to be, in a public situation, 
as^red of the next day's fate. Notwithstanding 
that well-poized constitution and equal law, or, in 
the expressive language of Greece, that eunomy 
of the Corinthian state, which Pindar has appa- Pindar, 
rently, with justice, celebrated, Corinth was not ch. 5. ». «. 
secure agiednst those effects of sedition, under ^ "*"»»• 
which, during ages of her own prosperity, she 
had seen so many other Grecian cities suffering 
the direst calamities. Indeed^ no small state, the 
territory of a single city, can have the security of 
a large one, like the modem European kingdoms, 
against sedition within, any more than against war 
from without In extensive territory, distance 
gives leisure and opportunity for virtue and 
prudence, in one part, to obviate the measures of 
villany or madness in another. But, in a small 
state, a spark excited, if not extinguished in a 
moment, will, in the next moment, involve all in 
flame. Hence arose a supposed necessity, a most " 
unfortunate necessity could it be real, for not only 
indulgence, but incouragemeht, to individuals to 
assume public justice into their own hands, and 
assassination became dignified \^ith the title of 
tyrannicide : a resource in its nature so repugnant 
to all civil security, that, if it be allowed upon 
principle, any momentary good which it may 
possibly produce, canpot fail to be followed by fax 
greater and more lasting evil. 

The Corinthian constitution, tho evidently one 

of the best of Greece, if the ease of its subjects, 

and 
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CHAP, and security of person and property, be the test of 
. ^^' . merit, neither excited the attention of Ibreinera, . like 
the Lacedcemonian, by its pointed singularities) 
nor was blazoned^ like the Athenian, through the 
superior talents of its own historians and orators. 
Corinth figured as an important member of the 
Grecian political system, but its particular Instory 
little ingaged curiosity; and thus we remain unin« 
formed c^, whal may have deserved to be knowi^ 
the circumstances of that revolution, by which the 
supreme power passed froni the aristocracy, 
which had held it so long, and generally exercised 
it so ably. It seeins very soon to have followed 
the revolution of the same kind in Thebes; the 
particulars of which are equally unknown to us. 
Possibly a general jealousy of Lacedaemoa may 
have forced the leading men to consent to a ccwi- 
nection of the republic with the democmtical states 
of Argos, Thebes, and Athens; and then that 
connection itself would tend to give thedemocratical 
party the superiority against tliem. 

Events adverse for the public are always fiivor* 
able for the party in opposition to the existii^ 
administration. The defeat at Coroneia would 
shake the democratical leaders in Corinth. A 
momentary relief would then come to tiiem from 
the dismission qf the army pf Agesilaus, which 
Xenoph. iusucd. But presently new difficulties occurred* 
C.V 8. i! Sicyon remaining attached to Lacedaemon, a 
Lacedae;moman force was stationed there, with the 
double purpose, of protecting the place and its 
territory, and keepiiig the war distant from 
Lac^nia, On the other band, j^fpasesi^oo of the 

isthmus 
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isthmus being a great point for both parties, 
troops were sent firom Athens^ Bceotia, aiwi Argos, 
to assist the Corinthians in holding it Thus the 
Corinthian territory became the seat of a winter 
war, which not a little pressed the Corinthian 
people, ^ while their allies were quiet in their 
homes. Under these circumstances, it became 
easy for the aristocratical chiefs to persuade the 
multitude that they had been misled ; that their 
true interest would have kept them steddy in tbeit 
old alliance, the alliance of their forefathers, with 
Lacedaemon. Such is the nature of confederacies : 
each manber, as it becomes pressed, grows regard- 
less of the common good, and attentive only to 
its own. 

The democratical leaders were aware of their 
danger, and not scrupulous about means of pre- 
vention. Xenophon, upon this occasion, does 
not spare his fellowcountrymen ; he accuses the ^«noph- 
Athenian administration, together with the c.4.si2! 
Boeotian and Argian, of bdng accomplices in the 
horrid plot A time appropriated to religious BC.394," 
^emnity, when it is esteemed decent, says the En/of au- 
historian, to avoid the execution even of con- tumn,orw- 

^ ginning of 

denmed malefisctors, the last day of tiie Eucleian winter. 
festival, was chosen for a massacpe ; because then, 
all the people of all ranks being assembled in 
places of public* resort, the busmess might be more 
feadiiy and completely performed. A signal was Xenoph. 
pvcn, and, in the agora, the execution began, q.*;^! 

Mai^ 

'* XenofffaOB bas bj no means clearly marked tliis date« 
The mention of a Corinthian festival has principally furnished 
the clue, for the industrious acuteness of Dodwell, in the 
Bvrcstigation of it. 
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CHAP. Many were put to death before they had the least 
. ^^^- . apprehension of danger; some in circle conversing 
some in^iged with the spectacles of the theater, 
some even sitting in the office of judges. The 
rest fled to the nearest altars and images of the 
gods; but the assailing party, regardless of those 
salutary laws of superstition, which even philo- 
sophy would approve, as a check upon ruthless 
violence, killed them even in the ttiost sacred 
places; so that, amid the carnage, a scene of 
imjHety and scandal was exhibited, uncommon 
even in the fury. of Greek sedition. 
Xenoph. Those who fell, in this massacre, were mostly 

(T.V. S.4I elders, of the principal families. Pasimelus, one 
of the chiefs of the youth, having some suspicion 
of what was intended, had assembled the younger 
of the aristocratical party in another part of the 
city. Surprized there by the outcry, and pre- 
sently fiuther alarmed by the sight of some flying 
toward them fcMr refuge, all ran to the Acroco- 
rinthus; and overthrowing a body of Argians, 
who, with a few Corinthians, opposed them, got 
possession of the fortress. Fortune could scarcely 
have given them a more desirable possession: 
yet an accident, the most insignificant, induced 
them presentiy to abandon it. They were con-, 
suiting on measures to he taken, whai, from 
a column near them, the capital fell ; ^ and, the 
cause of the accident not being obvious, it was 
taken for a portentous prodigy. Recourse wais 
immediately had to sacrifice ; and the augurs, from 
observation of the entrails, declared it advisable 
to quit the place. Political wisdom evidentiy 

was 
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i^as not upon this occasion the moving spring. 
A Themistocles, a Lysander, perhaps a Xeno{^n, 
would have proved the augurs mistaken. Utterly 
at a loss what to do and where to go, the fugitives, 
obedient to the expounders of occult science, 
hastened down the mountain, without any other 
hope than to find safety in exile. Dismay had 
'sped them beyond the Corinthian bcmler, when 
the lamentations of their mothers, the persuasions 
of their friends, and assurances of personal safety, 
given upon oath by some of the chiefs of the 
democratical party, uiduced them to return into 
the city. - 

The democratical leaders had now taken mea-. 
sureSj which they thought might suffice, without 
more murder, to establish the interest of their 
party. They had united their state in one 
commonwealth with Argosy thrown down the 
boundary-stones which marked the separation of 
the territories, abolished the Corinthian assem-=* 
blies and every characteristic of a distinct govern- 
ment, annulled even the name of Corinthians, 
and declared by law, solemnly decreed and pro- 
claimed, that the two people were thenceforward 
to be all Argians. This is a singular phenomenon 
in Grecian history. A league between two cities, 
so close as to establish a kind of fraternity,, we 
may have observed elsewhere " : the removal of 
the people of one town to establish them as citizens 

. of 

•* Socb a league, we learn, existed between the neighboring 
cities of Cbalcis and Eretria, in /Euboea; and something of 
the same kind between towns so far distant from each other 
as the Asiatic and the Italian and Sicilian Greek. 
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of another, we have also seen practised; but a 
^Zi^ union, such that one was lost in the other, or 
even that two should form but one state, with one 
republican government common to both, has -not 
before occurred. To judge of the merit of the 
plan, our information of particulars is too defective ; 
nor have we the opinion of Xenophon ddiyared 
in a manner at all satisfactory. Justly indignant 
at the crimes of those who carried the measure^ 
feeling perhaps for persons known to him,, who 
perished by it, and not totally free from the 
prejudices of party, as a political project he has 
altogether slighted it ; and it was too transitory to 
afford proof of its merit in practice. 

The returned fugitives found their persons indeed 
safe, but their condition very much lowered. 
Their opponents held the soverein power'': they 
were themselves lost, in a city which, says the 
histc^ian, was no longer Corinth but Argos. They 
were allowed the privileges of Argian citizens, or 
rather they were obliged to become members of 
the Argian commonwealth ; a privilege which they 
yr&re very far from desiring; for with it they found 
tisemselvesof less consideration, in their altered 
country, than mimy foreiners. In the true spirit 
c^ Grecian patriotism, narrow but ardent, they 
thought life, continiies the historian, ccxit^nptifale 
upon such, terms; and they resolved (few, tho 
frightened by the fsdUng of a stone, they were 
brave men) that, at any risk, their cduntry, which 

^ had 

" The expression of Xenophon is remarkable, 'O^ivrtq U 
rotfi rvftivfivoflet^, x. r. f . and the whole passage is in HHM 
not to be exactly rendered in modern language. 
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had been Coi^th from earliest times, should still 
be Corinth **. In the true spirit of Grecian love 
of liberty, they resolved that Corinth should again 
be free. Personal freedom, as far as appears, them^ 
selves with all Corinthian citizens injoyed; biK 
Xenophon, * swayed by party-prejudice, seems to 
have thought, with them, that association in civil 
rights, with the pebple of another free common- 
wealth, was a freedom not to be indured. To ^ 
purify the dty from the pollution of murderers, 
another of their resolutio;is, would have been of 
less questionable rectitude, had the means by 
which they proposed to accomplish it been unex- 
ceptionable. With all these ideas together, their 
minds were highly heated : insomuch that, m their 
doubt of being able to accomplish their purpose, 
they could find gratification in the thought, as the 
cotemp(Hury historian assures us, that, ^ should 

* their best endevors fail, yet, in pursuit of the 

* greatest blessings, theyjshould obtain the most 

* glorious of deaths.* 

Thus prepared for bold exertion, Pasimelus and Xenoph. 
Alcimenes, young men of the first consideration c.^*-^* 
in their party, undertook to communicate with 
Praxitas, the Lacedaemonian commander at Sicyon. 
To avoid observation and inquiry from the guards • 
at the gates, they made their way out of the ci^ 
by a gully, the course of a winter torrent, which 
interrupt^ the continuity of the wall ; and they 

proposed 

<ro»n<r»«, n. r. i. It is difficult, in rendering this passage in 
modern language, to avoid an air of ridicule, which however 
Xenophon has certainly not intended. 

Vol. VI. D 
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cii A P. proposed to Praxitas to introduce a body of troopj 
within that fortification, which, like the famous 
long walls of Athens; • secured the communication 
of Corinth with its port of Lechaeum. For the 
execution of their purpose, they chose a night on 
which they -were iutrusted, by the eicisling admi- 
nistration of their country, with the guard of one 
of the gates of the long walls. Praxitas, at the 
head of a Lacedaemonian mora, with the whole 
strength of Sicyon and about a hundred and 6ky 
Corinthian reftigees, entered without o^piosition. 
Expecting however to be quidkly attacked by 
superior numbers, he set immediately to raise 
works, which might inable him to maintain his 
gi'ound till reinforcement could reach him: for, 
on one side, Corinth was filted with a military 
people, strengthened by :a body of mercenaiies ; 
and, on the other, Ledhasum was held by a 
Boeotian garrison ; nor was it doubted but the 
force of Argos would hasten to relieve the new 
member of the Argian commontiieaith* 

That day, however, and the next, Praxitas held 
his situation unmolested; but, on the following 
morning, a body of Argians being arrived, Corinth 
poured out its force to attack l\\m. We learn 
from Thucydides, that, in his time, the generd 
deputation of the Peloponnesiaii trbops was supe- 
rior to that of any others known. This reputation, 
it appears^ was not lost, when Cyrus raised his 
army to march against Artaxerxes. . In the wars 
however which arose within Greece, after the 
conclusi(M| of that distinguished by the name of 
the Peloponnesian, we find very great difference 

• ^ kmong 
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among the Pelopomiesian troops; a diflferaice 
which could arise only from the different attention 
given lo militaiy disciptine and military exercises, 
and the difi^nt manner in which suK^ attrition 



was inforced by the political ii^ustitutions of the' 
several republics. Hie Sicydnians, kmg alties of 
LatoeAemon, and continually serving with the 
Lacedsemcmiafi forces, could not want means to 
know the Lacedsemonian discipline; yet their Xenopb. 
militeiry was nevatheless held in contempt ; and, c. 4. s. lo^ 
in the batde within the long walls of Corinth, they 
proved the justice of the general o[Mnion. Being 
attacked by the Argians, they yielded to the £rst 
onset; and, flying through their own intrenched 
camp, excepting those who fell by the swords of 
tlie pursuing enemy, they were stopped only by 
the sea. Pasimachus, who commanded a imiall 
force of Lacedaemonian cavalry, was witness to 
this defeat Either the i^ture of the ground 
forbad, or, through his ignorance of a service less 
cultivated by the Lacedaemonians, he saw no 
opportunity for bringing horse into action ; and 
yet, indignant at the de£^t*of his friends, he 
resolved to act Dismounting, he persuaded, for 
it seems he could not command, some of his 
cavalry to follow him. The method of our dra- 
goons not being within their practice, they fastened 
their horses te some trets which happened to be 
near, andt the small shields they carried on horse- 
back not being fit for ingaging ^ith heavy-armed 
infantry^ they supplied themselves with tiliose of 
> the slain and flying Sicyonians. Thus accoutred, 
.they mairched . against the Argiaos, who, se^ng 
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the Sicyoniah mark, an ess, on their shields, little 
regarded their approach. Pasimachus, observing 
this, is reported to have said, using the common 
LacaBdemonian oath, ^ By the twin-gods, Argians, 

* these esses shidl deceive you.' With the valto 
0f a true Spartan soldier, but not with the just 
discretion of an officer, rushing then to the assault 
of numbers too superior, he was killed with most 
of his band ^K 

Meanwhile the Lacedemonian heavy-armed, 
c. 4. 8. 10. having defeated the Corinthians and mercenaries, 
and committed pursuit to the Corinthian refugees, 
turned to ingage the Argians. These,, who so 
despised tlie Sicyonians, were so alarmed, in the 
midst of victory, by the approach of the Lacedae- 
monians, that to regain compnunication with the 
city, as the means of support and shelter, they 
lost all other consideration. Hastening to pass 
that dreaded enemy, they exposed their right 
flank ; of all things, in the antient practice of war, 
the most dangerous ; because the shield^ so impor- 
tant for the soldier's protection, became inefficient - 
The Lacedaemonians did not neglect the advan- 
tageous opportunity. The Argians, suffisring in their 
defenceless flank, still pushed for the city-gate; 

but 

'* The speech of Pasimachus, in the original, forces itsdf 
the more upon jiotice by sqpB^thM^ of a whimsical effect, 
arising from the Lacedaemonian dialect, in which it is re- 
ported : • Sat ru cw, A^iToi, '^/tviru vfjLf/Lt rat aiypMrct ravra. 
Beside the general peculiarities of the Doric dialect, tbe 
Lacedaemonians, as. appears fully in the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes, commonly pronounced 2 for 0. The effect 
altogether would perhaps be most nearly imitated in English, 
by .giving the speech in the Lowland Scottish dialect, and 
adding the change of S for Th : * By se twaiu-gods, Aurgians, 

* Bese esses/ &c. 
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but before they could reach it, were met by the 
Corinthian refugees, returning from pursuit. 1 his 
checked their way, and .completed their conster- 
nation. The Corinthians in the city, fearing to 
open a g^e, afforded them no other refuge dian 
by ladders let down from the walls. The slaughter Xenoph. 
insuing was such, that, says the historian, as com, c. 4. •. i«. 
or billets, or stones, are oiten 'seen, so the bodies 
lay in heaps. Praxitas then led his victorious 
troops to the assault of Lechieum, and added the 
Boeotian garrison there to the number slain. 

The success of the Lacedaemonian arms was •. is. 
thus complete, and the dead, with the usual 
ceremonies, already restored, when the forces of 
the Peloponnesian allies of Lacedaemon arrived. 
Praxitas employed them in making a breach in 
the Corinthian ^long walls, sufficient for the con- 
venient passage of an arniy : he then assaulted and 
took . Sidus and Crommyon on the isthmus, and 
he fortified Epieicia. Placing garrisons in all 
those plac^, by which he secured the command 
of the isthmus, he dismissed the rest of his army, 
aind retun\ed himself to Lacedsemon. v 



SECTION III. 

Invasion ofLaconia by Fhamahazus and Conon, Restoration 
of the long walls of Athens, Seafght in the Corinthian 
Gulph, 

By the victories oT Corinth and Coroneia the force sect. 
of the formidable confederacy, formed against v^— *,..^ 
Lacedsemon, had been broken ; and, by the recent 
successes of Praxitas, the command of the isthmus 

p 3 being 
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c H A t». bieing recovered, means were again open for ear* 
' — ^/r^ tying war against the enemies of Lacedaemon 
beyond the peninsula. Instead therefore of any 
longer dreading invasion at home, Lacedsemon 
should have been again formidable to her enemies. 
But that policy^ by which she had profited in the 
latter years of the Peloponnesian war, was ndw 
fumed against herself.; the wealth of Persia sup- 
ported her foes; tfie command of the ^ea was 
already gone ; and her armies, which should have 
carried her vengeance against her most distant 
foes, were neceisteaiy at home, and yet unequal, to 
the protection of her own coast 

Whatever personal esteeiii Phamabazus might 
have for Agesilaus, he was highly exasperated 
against the Lacedaemonian govemmmit.- Of a 
temper to feel the disgrace of the condition erf a 
fugitive, to which, in the sight of all his depend- 
ants, and to the knowlege of the Persi6m court, 
he had been reduced, he was anxious to recover 
his honor, not less than he had been to vindicate 
l^^Tf\ ^ ^^ property. During winter therefwe he wa^ 
c. 8. s. 6a 7. diligent in adding to the number of his ships, mvA 
in raising a force of Grecian mercenaries; the 
only troops that could be effectually opposed to 
Gi*eeks; and he resolved to carry war, in person^ 
to the coast of LaConia, where no Persian had 
ever yet appeared in arms. 
^C^3|3- In pursuance of this resolution, imbarking, in 
spring, with tl^e Athenian Conon for his vice- • 
admiral, he sailed among the ilands .of the 
JEgean ; and, from the Ionian shore lo Melos, all 
submitted to him. Proceeding then directly to . ' 

the 
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the Laccmian co^t, he had the satisfaction to sect. ' 

make good his, landing on it, near Phera^, and ' — v ^ 

to ravage junresisted the country around. Re- 
imbarking before the Lacedaemonians could come • 
in force against him^ he repeated his debarkations, 
in various parts, for plunder, and always with 
sucoess. Under the able advice of Conon, be 
did not loiter on a coast where rocks and tempests 
and Mrant were to be apprehended, not less than , 
an enemy, whom he well knew to be formidable.. 
He crossed to the iland of Cythera, which, in the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war, had been 
conquered by the unfwtunate Nicias. Beir^ 
iwithout .strong ^aces, it yielded without resist- 
ance; and, in the. idea that it might be made a 
Uiseful acqui^tion, a garrison was placed therCy 
under Nicophebus, an Athenian. The satrap 
then directed his course to the Cc»rinthian isthmus, 
where the congress of the confederacy was as* 
sembled. There he had opportunity .to com-* 
municate with the leading men, with whom he 
concerted measuces for the prosecution of thd 
war against Lacedsemon; and^ leaving a sum of 
money for its support, Tetumed with his fleet to 
-Ask. 

While the impression of satisfaction with hi$ 
successful expedition, in which he had earned a 
^ry )50 new to a Persian satrap, was fresh upon 
tike mind of Phamabazus, Conon took the favor- 
ing oppoii;unity for obtaining some most im^r? 
tant advantages for his couixtry. A .man of 
courage and honor, the satrap was no deep politi^- 
cian. He id}t 4ceenly the ii^itties he had ^uiTei^d 
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from the overbearing power of Lacedaemon, com- 
manding at once the naval and military force of 
Greece: but the expence of maintaining the 
fleet, by which he had delivered, and in some 
degree revenged, himself, pressed upon^ his trea- 
Herf \ sury. It was therefore a grateful proposal, which 
c. 8.8.9,10. Conon made, to transfer a large share of that 

l^iod. 1. 14. ^ . % 

burthen to the Atheman commonwealth; urging, 
however, that to inable Athens to bear it, two 
things were necessary ; first, that die tribute from 
the Uands, by which Athens had formerly main- 
tained her navy, should be restored, the combined 
fleet inforcing regular payment; and then, that 
her long walls, so essential to her security against 
the overbearing ambition of Lacedaemon, should 
be. rebuilt. Thef liberality of Pharhabazus granted 
all that Gonon demanded. He allowed the fleet 

m 

to be employed in reestablishing the claim of 
Athens to contributions for the support of her 
navy; he allowed the crews to be imployed in 
working upon the long walls ; he gave a large sum 
of money toward the expence, and he sent masons 
and mechanics to assist in the work. Neigh- 
boring states, which had the democratical interest 
at heart, added their voluntary aid ; and it is 
remarkable that, among the most zealous and 
liberal^ were the Eseotians, lately the most vehe- 
ment enemies of Athens, remorselessly urgent for 
its destruction. But so it was, among the warring 
interests of parties, in the little republics of 
Greece: walls, connecting the capital with its 
ports, were esteemed the bulwaric of the demo- 
cratical^ and the ban^ of the oligaxchal cause* 

From 
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From the moment, therefore, when the revolution 
in Boeotian politics took place, whereby the de- 
mocratical became the ruling interest, it became 
most the object of the leading men ^ to restore, 
what their predecessors in administration thought 
they had the greatest interest in destroying. 

Thus Conon, thirteen years after his flight fix>m 
his country's ruirt, had the singular good fortune 
and glory to return, with the present of a fleet 
and fortifications, in short, of dignity, power, andf 
dominion in his hand. The gratitude of the 
Athenian people was shown in honors, we are 
told, of the highest kind, conferred upon Conon, isocr.Emg, 
and his firiend and patron the virtuous tyrant of p?3o«. 
Salamis; of which, however, we find nothing 
specified but their portraits in marble, placed by ^ 
the side of the statue of the Preserving Jupiter; 
in memorial, says the cotemporary rhetorician, of • 
the greatness of their sei-vices, and of their 
friendship for one-another. Of any gratitude 
shown by the Athenian people to the generous 
satrap, we have no information. Possibly the 
prejudices of the age would not allow them, of 
the same kind, to a barbarian, of whatever 'merits 
as to Evagoras; who, tho a tyratit, was a Greek, 
and an Athenian citizen. 

While the satrap's money thus laid anew the 
foundation of naval power for the Athenian com* 
monwealth, it inabled the Corinthians to maintain . 
a fleet for the security of their own gulph. 
Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians, utterly unable to Xenopb. 
oppiose the fleet which, under Conon, commanded c. a •. it. 
the eastern seas, equipped however a squadron to 

dispute 
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CHAP, dispute the western with the CcNnnthians, and 
give protection to the Achaians and others, their 
alties in those parts. Coming to action witb 
the Corinthian fleet, tiie LacedaemoniaB ad- 
miral, Polemarchus, was killed, and Pollis, the 
next office, wounded; but Tdeutias, broAerof 
Age^ilaus, arriving with a reinforce^nt, the Co- 
rinthians avoided farther actioii,* aad the L$tce- 
ddemcmians commanded the gulpb« • 



SJICTION IV. 

Jmprtfvement of the Grecian art of war by the Athenian 
General Iphicrates. Affairs of Fhlius. Causes of failing 
energy of Lacedamon, Successes of Iphicrates in Pelo- 
ponnesUs. Antalcidas Ambassador from Lacedimon, and 
Cononfrom Athens, to the Satrap of Lydia. Expeditions 
ofAgesilaus into Argolis and CoriaUhia. Isthmian Games, 
Slaughter of a IjOcedoBmonian morn. Farther successes of 
Iphicrates^ 

The Athenians, tho thdr forces had shared in 
the loss of two great battles, and in one of them 
had suffered considerably, nevertheless held their 
country ^ still unhurt by the war. But, the 
X^cedaemonians commanding both the isthmus 
and the gulph of Cjorinth, the passage to Attica 
was easy to them; and whUe the restoration of 
the loi^ walls would of course excite their jea; 
Ipusy, the ravage pf Laconia by Coupn could not 
jbut have excited a desire of revepge. It wg^ 
therefore much an object for the Atheniai^ (^ 
^p the Lacedaemonians employed withip thc^ 
pym peninsula. Aiter the victories of Ag^silai^ 
^d iPraxka^ it ^gjbit in4eed appear rash to seo^ 

a }andforce 
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a landforce to ihake war in Peloponnesus : but 
Athens, fertile in great talents, had a general 
formed for the peculiar circumstances of the 
existing occasion. 

Iphicrates was the author of a system of tactics, 
new among the Greeks. The phalanx, almost 
irresistible where it could exert its force, was 
cumbersome in evolution, unfit for mountainous 
or woody countries, incapable of rapid motion^ 
either in pursuit or retreat. Its character is 
marked in a saying reported of Iphicrates. Com- 
paring an army with the human body, the general^ Mut 
he said, was as the head, the lightharmed as the p.^sw.' 
hands, the cavalry as the feet, and the phalanx as ' 
tlie chest and shoulders. Of course he consi- 
dered the Peloponnesian army, notwithstanding 
the general superiority of the heavy-armed, as 
extremely defective ; for its li^t-armed were meer 

' untrained pr ill-trained slaves; and the cavahy 
generally deficient, both in number and in dis- 
cipline. Indeed, among the Greeks, cavalry was 
of littie use but in pursuit, except against the 
light-armed ; no body of horse daring to charge 
a phalanx ,; and hence the cavalry was compared 
to the feet. Under this view of things, Iphicrates 
directed his attenticHi to improve wfcat he called 
tiie hands of the army. Athens had always had 
bowmen superior to the Peloponnesian, «fid had- 
often profited firom that saperiority. Jphicraies 
conteeived that great advantage might be 'drafim 
irom an improved discipline of the middle-itfmed, 

/ or targeteers, who, to the agility of the light- 
armed, might unite some degree of Ihe fOTce irf 

the 
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CHAP, the phalanx. Indeed how much practice* wa^ 

.^ ^^^' . necessary to excellence, in any of the three stylet 

of discipline, we may gather in ^me degree from 

Xen. Mem. Xcnophon," whcrc he observes thajteven a Spartan 

Sour m~m^ 

would not, with target and dart, ingage a Thracian 
armed in the same maimer, any more than the 
Thracian would, with shield and spear, ingage 
any Greek {practised in the discipline of the 
heavy-armed. 

Circumstances which brought forward for 
historical notice the little republic of Phlius 
hitherto obscure among the complicated politics 
and wars of Greece, opened also the first field 
of fame for Iphicrates and his new system. Phlius 
Xcnoph. was a member of the Lacedaeinonian confederacy, 
«. 4. i 15. when the chiefs of the Lacedaemonian party were 
expelled. According to the general course, of 
things in Greece, it was to be expected that Phlius 
would then renounce the Lacedaemonian .alliance^ 
and ingage in the new confederacy of Boeotia, 
Athens, and Argos. But an inveterate hatred, a 
kind of horror of the Argians, pervaded all parties 
in Phlius: insomuch that it was resolved, wth 
all the forbidding circumstances attending, to 
endevor to preserve the connection of the com- 
monwealth with Lacedaemon. In other times 
probably, spuming at the proposal, the Lace- 
daemcMiian government would have commanded 
those who ruled in Phlius to restore the exiles : 
' ' but, in the existing situation of affairs, Lacedaemon 
no longer held her former imperious tone; and, 
tho the Phliasians carried their avowal of jealousy 
£0 far. as to refuse, in any case, to admit 

Lacedaemonian 
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LacedasmoniaQ troops within their walls, tlxeir 
offered friendship was not slighted. 

The preference, given by a democratical party, 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance, was a disappoint- 
ment to the dejQfiocratical confederacy, that excited 
revenge; and the central situation of. Phlius> 
between ArgoUs, Corinthia, Sicyonia, and Arca- 
dia, gave that little state an importance that 
urged attention. Accordingly Iphicrates led his 
targeteers into Phliasia, and marked his way with 
ravage. His purpose was to provoke pursuit, and 
lead the Phliasians into an ambuscade. He 
succeeded; and so large a proportion of their 
small force of, heavy-armed fell, that the sur- 
vivors thought themselves unequal, not otily to 
the protection of their fidds, but even to the 
defence of their walls. Pressed then by distress 
and danger, they were induced so feu* to remit their 
former jealousy, as to request from Lacedaemon B.C. 393. 
a protecting force, and even to put their citadel ^** ^^' 1- 
into the power of a Spartan governor. The trust 
was executed with fidelity, and even with scrupu- 
lous delicacy; for, when the Phliasians, after 
arranging their affairs, thought themselves again 
equal to their own protection, the Lacedaemonian 
government, in withdrawing the garrison, avoided 
even to mention a restoration of the exiles. The 
conduct was liberal and wise; worthy of Agesilaus, 
if he was the mover; but we cannot give the 
Lacedaemonian administration quite so much 
credit for it^ as if they had been less under the 
pressure of difficult circumstances. 

After 
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CHAP. After his succ^s in Phliaaa, IphicraAes overran 
.- ^^^r . great part of Arcadia; and, such was the new 
HehT^i. terror of his targeteers, that even the Arcadian 
c. 4. f. i«. heavy-armed feared to quit their towns. The Lace-* 
daemonians however were not to be so daunted. 
Jphicrates falHng in with a body of them, his 
targeteers, according to the^ir usual method, after 
throwing their javelins, retreated to AVoid sta- 
ti<mary action. But the Lacedaemonians pursuing, 
such wafi the practised vigor of some of their 
younger men, with their full armor, they overtook 
and killed some of the targeteers, and made some 
prisoners. After this experience, it was with diffi- 
culty that the targeteers could be led within darts 
throw of any Lacedaemonian forces. IphiKrates 
nevertheless taught them still to support their 
reputation against other troops ; insomuch that, 
»• 1^ near Lechaeum, he defeated a body of Mantinbian 

heavy-armed. Thus, says the cotemporary 
historian, the Lacedaemonians, who held the 
targeteers in contempt,' found reason to hold their 
own allies in still greater contempt; and it became 
a common sarcasm among them, that* the allies 
were afraid of the targeteers, as children of 
hobgoblins. 
•.18. Notwithstanding the employment thus found 

for the Lacedaemonians by Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nians were still uneasy under the apprehenaon of a 
renewal of those evils, which had been experienced 
in the frequent invasions of their country, during 
*the Peloponhesian war. They were therefore 
.anxious to deprive the Lacedaemonians of. the 

command 
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command of tiie isthmus, and with this view it 
was iiesoired to restore the long walls of Corinth. 
Accordingly the whole force of the commonwealth 
marched to support a body of workman, so 
numerous that the restoration of the western wall 
was completed in a few days. A good defence 
being thus gained on the side of Sicyon, the 
enemy's prmcipal garrison in those parts, they 
proceeded with the feasteni wall more leisurely. 

In tracing, with the able cdtemporary histonan, 
the events which followed the return of Agesiiaus 
froni Asia tod his victory in Boeotia, some wonder 
is apt to arise at the little exertion or little means» 
at the confined action and narrow views, of 
that seemingly formidable commonwealth, which^ 
after the Pelpponnesian ' war, completely com- 
mandejl Greece, and not only threatened Pei-sia, 
but was actually carrying conquest far into Asia. 
To her landforce no misfortune had happened. 
On the contrary, a victory bad checked the exer- 
tions of her eneniies in Greece, before Agesiiaus 
returned. He brought to her assistance a po#er* 
fill army of veterans, formed in various service, 
and gained a victory on his arrival. This was 
followed by success under Praxitas, which secured 
the way for carrying invasion into the territories of 
kny of the hostile republics. No tise appears to 
haVe bedn made of these advantages. One defeat 
at Sea Imd deprived Lacedflemon of her trans- 
mdrine dominion, and three victories by land did 
not give her quiet within her own peninsula. Fjfom 
the course of Xenophon's narrative, however, 
may be gathered that, for llus apparent inertness 

and 
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c H A F. and real inefficiency, two powerful causes existed ; 

L ^^^' . the diminution of pecuniary resources, through 
the loss of the Asiatic dominion, and the dis- 
affection of the Laconian subjects to the Spartan 
government Means failed for putting the Astatic 
army any nqiore in action, and the measures of 
government for external exertion were cramped 
by the necessity of .watching the disposition to 
revolt at home. On both subjects X^ioj^on, on 
account of his connection with the Spartan 
government, has spoken always with delicacy and 
reserve, yet he has not wholly omitted to throw 
* light on them. ^ 

Humbled then and distressed, pressed by lajid 
and by sea, abroad and at home, and ataloss 
for measures, while the Athenians were recovering 
extensive dominion, the Lacedsemonians turned 
their thoughts to a reconciliation with Persia. 
They had experieiiced the advantage of the Persian 
alliance, when they possessed it; they now felt its 
pressure against tiiem; and they perceived that, 
contemptiUe as the military of the empire was 
become, yet, in the divided state of Greece, the 
Persian king, or . even a jsatrap, by the force of 
nu)ney alone, employing Greeks against Greeks^ 
could decide the balance between their republics. 
They had moreover had large opportunity to 
know, that the councils of the Persian empire 
had scarcely more energy than its arms ; so that, 
. in the looseness of the connection of the distant 
members^ T^itU. the head, and with oneanother 
means for n^otiation and intrigue were almost 

iQways open. In the present moment, Phamabazus 

was 
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Vas highly incensed against them^ and his re- 
sentment had afforded opportunity for the able 
admiral and minister of Athens to attach him to 
the AUienidn interests But the new satrap c^ 
Lydia, Teribazus, had no cause of personal 
animosity, perhaps no principle of pc^itical enmity 
toward them; and, to judge from past experience 
the very attachment of erne satrap to the Athenian^ 
might incline the other to the Lacedaemonian 
cause. ^ 

These considerations urging, Antalcidas was B.C. 393. 

01 96 4 

sent ambassador to Sai^is, The Athenians, Xtn.kS. 
alarmed at this, sent also an embassy, at the i;t*j.^24! 
JMad of iwhich was Conon, accompanied by 
miiiistars from Boeotia, CorinA, and Argos. 
Antalcidas represented ^ that the support, given t. is, 

* l^ Pham^azus to th^ Athenians, went far 
' bey<md what a just consideration of the interest 

* of the Persian empire would allow : that, on 

* the contrary, the terms of peace which, on the ' 
^ part of Lacedsemon, he was commissioned to 

* propose, xmild not fail of being agreeable to 
' tiie king. The Lacedtemonians would no longer 

* dispute the king's sovereinty over the Grecian 
^ cities in Asia; and, for tiie ilands and the 
' European Greek cities, they only desired com- 
^ plete independency. If then no sovereinty of 

* one Grecian city over another were allowed, it 
^ would be impossible for any to carry hostilities 

* with any efficacy against the king; so tliW; the 
^ expence o£ maintaining a fleet for the Athenicms, 
^ and of making war upon tlie Lacedaemonians, 

* might be equally spared/ 

Vol. YL E Teribazus 
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CHAP. Teriba2U3 was pleased with Urn proposal, but 
^^^' . the Atbeiuan, Boeotian, and Ar^an ministers 
could not be. brou^t to consent to a peiiee upon 
••^^ such termau Under the stipulation for rtie in- 
depend(?nqr of f^ Greciaia states, the Athwiw^ 
ieared to lose the ilends of Lemnos, Imbrus, and 
$ciini$, their antient possession; the Thel>an9 
^heir conunand ov^ the Bo^tian cHies ; ai^ ^ 
Argians their new connection with Conift<^. A$ 
far therefore as peace was thp object, the aego* 
' tialion failed* But Antalcidas nevertheless carried 
^ great point for . his country, for h^ gaii)^ 
: Teribazus. ScnipUng to conclude f^ t^msA 

irith LacedtemcKi, without express authority firoKi 
his cour^ the sotn^. ho weyer secretiy fimiished 
. money for the equipment of ALac^dawanitofloet; 
nnprisoned Conoa on pretesyce. of ik|iudQUis con- 
duct toward the king ; and weot hiiaself to Suaa, 
\f> splicit autidodty for the measures he d^wed to 
' pursue^ 

While Ajatekidas was thus successfully njegp- 
ttating at Sardis,. thie Lacedgemoniaa admiobtra- 
tion, stimulaJM by the depredatbna of Iphicrates 
in various part? of Peloponnesus^ and afaurmed 
stf. by thjB restocation of Ite koig walla, of Corinth, 
r^olved at length to put Agesikuis agaoi atr 
the head of an anny, and. appomt his brother 
Telputias to cooperate with him in naval coooi- 
i9a^d. Quifiklyall Ai^olis was ravaged; and, 
the attesatijcm of t&e ccsifod^rates being thau railed' 
t^ that ct^mtvy, Agesilaus suddei^ crossed tiie 
xqs^miisam^ whila Telfuttas conduct^ ajsquadron" 
of twelve ships up the San^ gulph, .and the' 
^ . / - . ... .. unfinished 
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unfimdhed long walk, ainl the Corinthiail naval itcf. 
arsenal, were taken. The expedition waa aMy v ^y* . 
condtfcted, and the success important ; but flie blow 
was not fotknverf: the forces of Ae aBies wer^ xcn. ibid. 
dfsnnissed/ and Agesdfeius led the Ltic^dlaettiomttitt *f ^l* ' 
home to celebrate the Hyacipthijln festival. 

In the whole conduct of this war we ftfid,nothirtg 
Hke that greatness- of design, which might have 
been expected if AgesUausf coutd have directed 
measures. It was evidently a wair of the ephor^, 
and the king ^^as meerly the general, acting under 
tfieir orders. In tfee instiing spring he was dh'ected B. c. 392. 
agadn to put himself at t!ie head of the army'^ xenfrief' 
The refugee Corindiians had oMnmunicated in- ^ *^' ^• 
fionnation, that CoriDfth was principaUy subsisted 
ironi a stock of catti^, collected at an obscurd' 
port whhin the Coii^hiati territory, on the 
Saronic gulph, of the some name with the cele- 
brated harbour of Athens, iPeiraeus. To deprive 
the enemy of that supply, was thotight an object 
for an expeditiiEhi, which the king should com^ 
mand. After events more adapted to ingage and 
ffll the mind, thes6 little transactions are apt to ' 
appear uninter'eatmg: Tliey are neverthelesis im- 
portant, as they are connected with great revolu- ■ 
tions rfrnt fdlowed, links in the great chain of 
events ;^ and somethnes as- tfiey afford informal * 
tion, the clearest and the most impresMve, of the 

i^ligion, ' 

■• Neither season nor year is specified here by Xenophon ; 
b«t the industriouB aeuttfiMit ^f Dodiv^U, ' iitdignast/ at tlxd 
evident confuBiOB of Diodorus, has eodevored to ascertain the 
dates from the mention of the Isthmian festival in the Hel- ' 
letoicg of Xenophon, waA 6f theliyacintbiMi i^ 
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interesting age 



The time selected for the expedition was that of 
the Isthmian games ; which, in die Peloponnesian 
cii. 19. ».«. war, we have seen, diiiused a temporary peace 
around them ; insomuch that, amid designs and ^e^^ 
parations on both sides avowedly the most hostile, 
the Athenians could safely trust their persons in the 
power of the Corinthians, then the most virulent of 
their enemies. But the same superstition, \^hich 
at that time insured the observation of the ar- 
mistice, now provoked to interrut)t the sacred 
season with hostility. Corinthj by fiction of po- 
licy being now Argos, Corinthians and Argians 
indifferently, but all with the name of Argians^ 
presided at the ceremony, and performed the pre- 
scribed sacrifice to Neptune* This the Corinthian 
refugees held to be a portentous pollution. They 
claimed themselves to be the Corinthian common- 
wealth, the exclusive privilege and exclusive duty 
of whose members it was to officiate in that 
solemnity. The J^acedaemonians approving their 
claim, Agesilaus led his army directly to the 
isthmus. The Argians were not prepared against 
attack, nor even against surprize. They fled on 
tijie first idarm ; yet not so timely, but, as tiiey 
hurried along th^ pcwuJ. by Cenchrea, they were 
seen by the I^^cedjempni^s from the heights 
above, ^d might have been overtaken, but 
Xen, Het. Agcsilaus would not allow pursuit. So little^ in- 
•• «. deed was the approach ot&a enemy apprehended^ 

that the victim was left ready slain, and thi5 pre- 
pasatiQos compkte, for the feast which, shpuld 

L : have 
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have followed. Agesilans put his Corinthian sKCT. 
friends in possession of these, and remained three v-J^^ 
(lays, while the sacrifices and games were per- 
formed under their presidency. Xenophon men- 
tions, as a circumstance interesting to the Greeks, 
that after his departure the Argians caused the 
solemnity to be repeated in all its parts ; so thai 
some of the games were twice performed, and 
the same conquerors in some of them were twice 
proclaimed. 

On the fourth day, Agesilaus led his army to Xeo. HcI. 
Pfeiraeus, There he found a large force, so §. x ^' 
strongly posted, with Iphicrates commanding, 
that in doubt of the success of an assault, he 
recurred to stratagem. Spreading a report that s. 9. 
Corinth was to be betrayed to him, he decamped 
suddenly and directed his march thither. The 
Corinthian administmtion were so little secure 
of their own people that, in great alarm, they 
sent' for Iphicrates to come and save Corinth; 
and that active general, ready at the call, with 
his light targeteers, passed the Lacedaemonian 
heavy-armed in the night. Agesilaus, informed 
of this, returned at daybreak to Peiraeus, and 
occupied the commandiag heights; upon which t.5. 
the troops remaining there, togethei* with all the 
men, women, and slaves of the place, took sanc- 
tuary in a neighboring temple of Juno, and soon 
after surrendered themselves to the mercy of 
Agesilaus. His generosity was not conspicuous 
upon the occasion : those who were accused as 
accomplices in the massacre at Corinth werif 
given up to the refugees : the rest, men, women, 

E 3 goods, 
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CKA?. goods, everything included in the capture^ wear^ 
sold. 

The terror of the arms of Agesilaus, probably 
however not unassisted by some intelligence cmt 
some apprehen$ion of the success of Antalcidas 

Xenoph. ^ negotiation, brought -ministers to the I^we- 
dtemonian camp from several of the hostile states, 
imd particularly the BoBotian, to know upon what 
terms peace might be expected. These ministers 
were waiting the king's leisure, while, with de-^ 
signed ostentation, he was reviewing bis captives 
and other booty, when a messei^er arrived, with 
intelligence of a disaster to the Lacedaemonian 
arms, which unfortunately checked both their 
desire of peace, and his means to command it 

S.11. It was a custom from very eajrly ages, and 

supposed of divine origin, that the Laconians of 
the town of Amyclflea, on whatsoever publio 
service .employed abroad, should return home to 
sing the pcean at the Hyacinthian festival. The 
s^on being at hand, Agerilaus, in marching for 
Peiraeus, had left all the Amyclaeans of the army 
in Lechseum ; directing the polemarc, who com- 
manded the garrison there, to provide for the 
security of their return to Lacoaia. The polemarc, 
aealous in the execution of what was esteemed a 
sacred duty, committed the defence of Lechaaum 
to the troops of the allies, while, with a mora of 
I^cedasmoniah infantry, consisting of about six 
hundred men, and another of cavalry, probably 
a much smaller number, he marched to escort 
^e Amyclaeans, He took the road to Sicyon, 
uot as the direct way to Lacedaemon, hot as the 

readiest 
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readtest to g^t beyond danger irom the enemy in slscT,^ 
Connth, and to have a friendly line of country ^ ^J* - 
ttfterw^ard to traverse, with a fresh ei^cort, if it 
should be necessary. Having passed Corinth Xenoph. 
without molestation, and proceeded within four c5.i.i«. 
ttiiles of Sicyon, he committed the Amyclceana 
to the charge of the cavalry, directing tlie com-^ 
manding officer'^ to accompany them, as far as 
they should themselves desire, and then press his 
^ay back to overtake the infantty in their return 
to Lechseum. He knew that the force in CcHinth 
was large ; but the late ^successes of the Lace- 
daemonian arms had inspired confidence, and he 
thought none would dare to attack a bod^ of 
Lacedsemonian heavy-armed. 

Unfortunately that rery fttaratagem which gave 
Agesilaus easy possession of Peirseus, had con- 
siderably increased the force in Corinth, a^id at 
the same time sent thither a general not likely to 
miss an opportunity for striking a blow. Iphicrates 
iiczs there with his targeteerd, and Callias son of 
Hipponicus, chief of the Daduchian family'*,' 
€Oriimanded a body of Athenian heavy-armed. 
They observed the polemarc returning, witliout 
<!avalry and without light troops, and they led out 
their forces. Having preconcerted measures, 
Callias kept aloof, while the targeteers hung ofi 
the flanks and rear of the Lacedaemonian column, 

directing 

*^ His Athenian military title would have been Hipparc ; 
but the Lacedaemonian was Hippanuost; which assists to 
ftrove that Harmoit may properly be rendered Commander, or 
Ggwrnor. 

** See Ch. aa* s. s. of this Hist. 

E 4 
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<^HAP. directing their missile weapons at the u^ddlKided 
' — v-^ |)art8 of the heavy-armed soldier^s body. The 
polemarc continued his march under the annoy- 
ance, till several were wounded and some fell. 
XenoDii. He then ordered those within ten years after boy-r 
c 5. 9. 15. hood, perhaps those under four $uid twenty, fo 
assai^t and pursue '^. This, a comQion expedient 
of the Grecian heayy-armed, when qn^upportec}. 
by cavalry or light troops, had succeeded, as we 
have seen, once, even against Iphi^rates: but, ta 
5uch an officer, eyery los^ was a profitable lesson,, 
and the expedient succeeded no more. His. 
targeteers, superior both in arms and discipline to 
Wy before l^nown, evaded ^e pursuit of the 
Spartan youtli, incuipberfd with their heavy 
armour, turned upon theip if they scattered, over- 
took them when they retreated, wounded n^any, 
kiUed sonie, and compelled tJie rest to rejoin the 
^in body, upon which then, mo^e daringly than 
Vefore, ttey renevved their atta^s^ Th^ pqleniarc 
was thus provoke^ to ordgr all under thirty to 
assfuilt In retreating again, more fell than after 
the former charge Already the most; active an^, 
daring soldiers wpre mostly killed or woui^ded, 
whep the horse JQined. These were qrdered tq 
charge, and the younger men of , the infantry 
with them. The cavalry servic^ ^pears to have 

\>een 

^? T» ^«« «^* Kni* The «sact value of this expression, 
which occurs more than once in Xenophon, is port satisfac- 
torily ascertained. According to Plutarch, the Lacedaemonian 
5^»j, boyhood, seems to have ended at the age of twelve 
years, after which, to tlie age of nineteen, the Lacedemonian 
youths were- called Eirens. Thus the purstiers would have 
been -those only between^ the ages of nineteen and twciity- 
Iwo. 
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been ill-cultivated among the Lacedsemcmians. sect. 
Xenophon Uameis th(5 conduct of their horse on > ^^^ ^ 
this day. Instisad of pushing the pursuit of the 
^retreating targeteers, they carefully kept even 
front with their infantry, halted when they halted, 
and retreated when they retreated. Immediately 
as they turned the targeteers turned, and horse 
and foot toge^r. suffered from their missile 
weapons. Another charge was then made; but 
in the same manner, and with np better success^ 
As their numbers were thus reduced^ their e^orts^ 
slackened, and those of tlie enemy grew more 
spirited. Distressed and at a Ip^, at length, for Xefio|4i. 
measures, they halted on a small eminence, about c. y '^tn 
two furiongs from the sea, and two miles from 
]Lechieum. Thenc^ while suffering from missile 
weiappns, and unable to returlTa blow, they saw, 
on o^ie ^ide,' boats frpm I^chseum intended to 
relieve them, ot\ \he ptjier, the Athenian heavy- ' 
armed ai^roaching to attack them* Upon this 
they took to flight The bqrse escaped to 
Jxchfleum. Of t|>e infaiitry, who mgsdy made 
for the sea, scarcely any survived *°t 

Agesilaus, upon being informed of thi3 disaster, 
ijeized his spear, and, not waiting to communicate 
with the enemy's ministers, who were attending, 
a^semblecl all his qffipers. Having given his 

prders, 

^* Xenopbon here says tbe killed, in all, vrere about two 
hundred and fifty. He bad before said that the infantry were, 
in all, six hundred, and tnat those carried oft by the shield* 
bearers (viro^viriet) btfore the first assault upon the tar^ 
geteerSf ^er^ all that were rea% saved, f^^m riif fio^dK rn 
iXfi^ucciffu^np'ap. It looks as if two hundred and fifty were 
the number admitted by th« Laoedsemonians, but that tha 
l^istorian kiie\^ the real number \o have been greater. 
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CHAT, ^ers, he marched immediately, with k th^dMl 
. ^^^' . body, leaving the rest to follow, after refreshttititxt 
taken* He had already entered the vale of 
Lechseum, when messengers met him, with infor- 
mation that the bodies <rf the slain were in the 
possession of their friends. Upon this he returned 
to Peinetjs, and next day, says the historian^ with 
a simplicity which may ex<;ite a smile, he sdd the 
prisoners* 

- This misfortune, to the Lacedffiihooian^ arms, 

had an eiFect approaching that of the capture of 

Sphacteria, in the Pdoponneaan war. It did nc^ 

indeed give an equal advantage to the enemy, 

because no prisoners were miEuie. The loss fav ^ 

slain was very inferior even to what many of th^ 

little Grecian republics had often suffered; but it 

Xenopb. made great impression upon the Lacedfemonians^ 

c. 5. si 10. because, says the historian, they were unaccus* 

Pint. Ages. ^^^^^ ^ g^jj blows; and, as Plutarch well 

remarks, for readers less familiar with the ideas 
of the times, it was an unheard-of disaster, and 
esteemed a portentous event, that heavy*armed 
should be defeated by targeteers, and Lace- 
demonians by mercenaries. A deep grief there- 
iore, as the cotemporary historian proceeds to 
inform us, pervaded the army : only, according 
to their great lawgiver's precept, the sons, fathers, 
and brothers of the slain, as sharers in glory 
earned through their family nnsfortune^ c»ten- 
tatiously exhibited a joy, which, among other 
people^ might have been esteemed indecent on 
;^7phkr!^ the occasion. The reputation accruing tolphicrates 
was great throughout Greece, and the enemies of 

XacedeenKMi 
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* 

Liicedssnion were not a little incouraged. The s^'^ 
ficfiottan minista^ attending ki the camp of h — -j-^ 
.Agesilaas, being sent for to dedare the object of Hei. [4. 
their mission, did not even mention peace, but ^ ' * ' 
only requested free passage to communicate with 
their troops in Corinth. Agei^aus knew that what 
they .now wanted wqs to get information of tiie 
amount of the late saccess. Next day therefore, %, 10. 
marching toward Corinth, he took them in his 
train, and allowed them a view of the trophy 
raised by their friends, which he would not permit 
his own troops to remove ; but if olive, vine, or 
other valuable tree had escaped former ravage, be 
ordered it to be destroyed. Having made them 
spectators of this insult, to show that he could 
still cominand tiie country, he sent them, not 
kito Corinth, but across th^ sea to Creusis, to' 
relate in Bocotia all they had seen* 

Here however ended his exertion. Placing a •• ^•• 
complete mora in Lechiettm, and takii^ with hha 
the small relics of" the mora which had suffered, 
he marched for Lacedaemon. His anxiety to 
conceal from the friendly towns, in which he was 
to take quarters Jby the way, the amount of a loss 
apparently so little considerable, is rem«u*kable.) 
He was carcfol to enter them all as late in the 
evening, ^d quit them as early in the morning, 
as with' any convenience might be ; and, finding 
the soldiers hurt with expectation that the Mantis 
neians would take a malignant joy in their disaster, 
tho he moved from Orchomenus at daybreak, and 
did not reach Mahtineia till dark, he would not 
b^t there, but still proceeded to the next town. 

Xenophon 
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CH AP. Xenophon has not informed us whether tiiis 
retreat of the army was a measure of Agesilaus^ 
or of tiie ephors, or what necessity induced it If 
not necessary, it appears an imprudent measure. 
Iphicrates presently took Sidus/ Crommyon^ and 
(Enoe; the two former garrisoned by Praxitas^ the 
the latter by Agesilaus himself. Thus , all the 
XcBopb'. . territory porthward and eastward was recovered 
* ' ^ for the Corinthians of the city, and command oC 
the isthmus no longer remained to the Lace^ 
daemonians. For the rest of the year operations 
were reduced to extur^ons for plunder, ctuefly 
by those Cwinthians, of the Lacedaemonian party, 
who had taken refuge in Sicyon. Not daring 
^ce the misfortune of the Lacedaemonian mora, 
to move far by land, they 'directed their little 
expeditions by watei% whithersoever, on the ter* 
ritory of their city, they had best hope of seizing 
with least danger, any small booty that might 
contribute to their subsi^nce^ 



SECTION V. 

Unsieddinesi of the Persian Gtycernmen^t : War renewed bf 
hucedcemon against Persia : Tkimhron Cofnmander'm-chief\ 
Eippedition into Acarnania under Jgesilaus ; intoArgolis, 
under Agesipolis. 

B.C. 392. During all this year the great fleet collected by 

01. 1^. ^. Phamabazus and Conon seems to have remained 

inactive. Possibly, since the n^otiation of 

Antalcidas, the imprisonment of Conon, and the 

rescdution of Teribazus to apply in person to the^ 

court 
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court of Susa, the Hellespontine satrap may have 
been cautious of taking a decided part : perhaps 
he may have been without an officer to whose 
ability or fidelity he would trust such a command 
There was however evidently no steddy policy in 
the Persian coundls : nothii^ of that great desi^ 
for establislring a commanding influence in Greece, 
which later writers have fancied in them. Struthas, x«iopii. . 
who, in the absence of Teribazus, was appointed c. s.' ». ir. 
to the,Lydian satrapy, instigated by consideration 
of the injuries the king's territories had borne from 
the- Lacedaemonians (possibly his own property 
hads suffered, or his family had been insulted) 
warmly favwed the confiederacy now at war witU 
them^ 

The Lacedaemonian administration, in conse- Xenoph. 
queiice, renewed hostilities against Persia; by &Di<Jdoro^ 
what good policy prompted it is difficult to dis* '• **' ^'^^* 
coy esc. The reappointment of Thimbron, to a 
command in which he had already shown himself 
deficient, strengthens the probability that the 
Lacedaemonian councils were at this tiipe ill* 
directed; and tlje slighting nwmer in which XcB.He). 
Xenophon repeatedly mentions that officer, enmigh is.tt * 
marks that he was not chosen by Agesilaus. J;f;^c.'k 
Thimbron had some success in (dmitdering the J;*^^ 
Parian possessions, in the rich vale of Maeander; •• ir. 
but he did not. establii^h a better reputation for 
military ability than in his former command. 
Courage he possessed : but, ^tho a Spartan, he was 
a man of pleasure; indulgent to his soldiers, e. 8.1. 91. 
cureless of those for whose protection he and^ his 
^Idiera were «ent. Courage may be even 

mischievous 
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CHAF. mischievous in a general with ^deficient abilities 
^^^> , It led Thimbron to extravagant contempt of an 
enemy not incapable of profiting from his error* 
Stnithas^ having observed the hasty arid carelesa 
maimer in whkh he often led small bodies to 
action or pursuit, sent a few horse to plunder 
the Grecian possessions in the nei^borhood. 
Thimbron was sitting at table, with the celebrated 
musician Tbersander, when intelligence came, feat 
the enemy he despised was thus ihsulting him. 
Immediately he rose ; and Thersander, expert in 
martial exercises, and an. emulator o( Spartan 
prowess, followed him. In his usual .manner,/ 
without any previous care to have tfoops in 
readiness, he hastened, with the first he could 
collect, to chastize the plunderers* Strathas 
presently appeared, with a large body of horse in 
good order : the (Jrefiks were overpowered, «Rd 
Thimbron and Thersander killed. The rest of 
the Grecian fflmiy, advancing too late to support 
A^ir improvident general, were then charged and 
broken. ' A feW saved tiiemselves in the neighbcw- 
ing friendly towns; but the greater part feH by 
the sti^ds of the conquering Persians. 

This serious check stop^d, for a time, the ap- 
parently ill-jadged exertion o^ ttie Lacedaemonians 
m Asia* • Meanwhile, in Europe, some accifeitaf 
circumstances, and not any great design, led, or 
rather forced thenr, to carry ^ir arms beyond* 
PeloponnesiiS. '. 

Such was the unfortutiate implication of infe- - 
re§ts, in the Grecian poRtical system, that,. unable ^ 
ever or anywhere to give peace,* which was its " 

object, 
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qI^qc^. tfaftt syi^tem had a coostant teodeocy to sbct. 
«pc€8(d th«.fiaiaes crfww. Cidydoiv a principal ^^ — ^ — ' 
town of ^totia^ had remmiiced Ns connection with nlTl i 
tbe body of the Mtoikm people^ and wade itself *' ^' ** ^' 
n ii^isiber of the Achalan people, on the other 
si4e of the Corkithian guE We find here Again 
aomett^Qg like t^ fiction of policy, by which we 
bikve lately obsetpved C(»inth become a part of 
Argos* The Acfadiana however found the acqiai-' 
liitioix inconvenient; for,, to preserre it^ they were 
obliged to keep a body of forces in Calydcaa, and 
fuMaiti a war with the ^toUans. 

We have formerly sean the Acamamans, after Ch.i5.«.«. 
a- course of successful warfiare, generous at tlie 
same time and prudent in granting tarms of peace 
to ^eir defeated n^bbors. From that period 
ik/ty had passed more than fi£ty years uk so for* 
tunate an obscurity, as ta oSkr, for the historian a 
no^e^ neither crime nfir misfortune^ They were 
now kd Btgaia to step foneard oa t^feld <^ fame^ 
The iEtolians, ansious tot recover Calydon, and 
unable with their own force, solicited and obtained 
ti^ good officest of their allies of Acamania. Th& 
Acamamans had alliance wilh. the Atheniaas imA 
Boeotians^whoireadily contcthated aflsistaiacte a^anit 
atties of jLacfl^demoo. Thus the Achaftaa^ becadOM 
sa pcessed^ as ta be unablie tot prescarre Calydon^ 
unless they also could obtain aasbtanee; Theyt 
applied of course to LacedaeoKm ; but thay: found 
the Lacedasmoniao adminbtratkm little: djapoaedr 
to send a fo^ce beydnd Pelopcmnesus. ThinkHigr 
them3elfires( ilimsed^ th^ remonstrated wannfy.i 
* Wherever the LEtcedaHnomaoa; fecuured their. Xenoph. 
13. ' services, c. e. 1. $. 
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c HAP. < senriceft," they said, ^ they al^-ays marched on the 
^^ — v-^ ' first summons; and, i^ithoot reciprocal Bsmt* 

* ance in need, they could no longer abide by a 
■ * confederacy, the terms of which were so unequaL 

* Iilstead of any more sending forces to sefve in 

* the. Lacedaemonian armies, they must neces- 
' Sarily em{jloy their whole strtsngth against their 

< ^ own particular enemies, or make a separate 

* peace upon the best terms they rould obtain.' 
Itmaph. This remonstrance had the desired effect; and 
fc«'» 5*4 ^^ abilities of Agesilaus were in consequence to 

be employed in a war, whose object was, that the 
people of the obscure town of Cafydon should be 
members of that branch of the Greek nation, 
called Achaians, ami no longer of that called 
jEtolians. He led into Acamania two moras of 
Lacedaemonians, with the whole straigth of Achaia^ 
and the contingofits of all the other allies. No 
force that the Acamanians could raise, was Me - 
' to oppose him in the field. Terms of peace, whicbv 
he offered, being refused, he made complete 
destruction of the country, as he went, but he 
advanced only ten or ^velve furlcmgs a day. The 
Acamamans were thus incouraged to bring thdr 
cattle, which had been driven far among tl^ 
mountains, back again toward their best pastunss, 
and to return themselves t6 the tillage of gr^ 
part of their lands. Agesilaufr okftainii^ intelli- 
gence that almost the whde stock of the country, 
\idth numerous attending slaves, was cdlected on 
liie borders of a lake, abirat twenty miles from 
his camp; toy a hasty march, came upon it by 
surpriz^ and took almost alL 

The 
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• ' The proposed business of the next day ^vas to sect. 
fiive rest to his troops, while he sold his captives i;: — v^ 

, , II. 1 .. Xenoph. 

to the slave-merchants, the common attendarit? of Hci. i. 4. 
a Grecian army. Meanwhile tlie Acamanians 
assembled in great numbers, on the heights around 
his camp. Less practised than the Peloponnesians^, 
in the discipline of the heavy-armed, the Acar- 
nanians were remarkable, through Greece, fo;: 
their expertness in the use of missile weapons; 
and they so annoyed the apny of Agesilaus, withiii '• ^^* 
its lines, that they coittpelled him, when evening 
was already approaching, to move his camp to 
ground l^ss commanded. After this experience, 
'he was anxious^ on the following day, to regain 
the plain. But he found the heights command- 
ing his way occupied ; and the activity of his 
younger soldiers was in vain exerted to repel or 
deter the assaults, made or threatened from them. 
His small body of cavalry was equally inefficient, 
on ground so hilly and rough. Thus, through 
the usual deficiency of a Peloponnesian army 
in light troops, he was in no small danger from 
ati enemy, who, in any number, would not stand 
the assault of almost the smallest detachment that 
he could send against them. Fortunately he dis- 
covered a better passage, which, tho guarded 
by the Acarnanian heavy-armed, he resolved 
to force ; and, not without difficulty, principally 
arising from the annoyance of missile weapons, 
he .succeeded. 

Regaining thus, at length, the plain, he extended 
ravage on all sides. To gratify the Achaians 
he assaulted some towns, but without success.- - 
' Vol. VI. F Autumn 
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CH AP. Autumn then advancing, he proposed to quit the 
I ^^^.j country. The Achaians, dissatisfied that not a 
single town had been gained, either by force or 
persuasion, urged him to stay, so long at least as 
to prevent the Acamanians from sowing their 
winter grain. Such, in the deficiency of means 
for the attack of walls, was, yet in that age, 
among the modes of reducing an enemy to terms. 
Agesilaus however replied, * that .they mistook 

* their interest] for he intended to return next 

* summer ; and the enemy's solicitude for peace 
' would be exactly proportioned to their fear of 
' the destruction of a plentiful harvest' 

To regain Peloponnesus then for winter quar* 
ters, was a business not without difficulty and 
danger. The command of the isthmus was lost, 
as we have seen, by the retreat of Agesilaus 
himself^ in the autumn of the fcMiner year, after 
his success at the Corinthian Peiraeus, and the 
unfortunate action which . took place at the same 
Hd.T4. ^^^ ^^^ Lechaeum. An Athenian squadron^ 
«. 6. ». i4u commanding the western seas, watched the passage 
from Calydon to Pelopdnnesus. No alternative 
remained but to march thrdtegh the hostile country 
of iEtolia ; a country so strong by nature, that^ 
says the historian, neither a great nor a small 
force can traverse it, against the goodwill of tlie 
warlike inhabitants. Agesilaus was skilfiil and 
fortunate enough to induce them to acquiesce, by 
holding out the hope of recovering Naupactus, so 
long held by the Mcssenians. 
B.C. 390. In the following spring the army was reassem* 
7 bled. The Acanxanians> inforzaed of this, began 

* to 
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to consider, says tiie historian, that as they had sect, 
no seaports, through which to obtain supplies, the 'j^ — v^ 
destruction of their harvest would produce all the Hei. i. 4. 
evils of a blockade of their towns. They sent ^' ' '' ' 
tlierefore ministers to Lacedaemon, and a treaty 
was concluded, which established peace for them 
with the Achaians ; and, with the Lacedaemonians, 
that kind of alliance, familiar among the Greeks, 
. by which the forces of the inferior people were 
to march at the command of the superior. The 
Acamanians, however, being not likely to be 
zealous allies, tiie principal point gained, by 
success in this little war, was the prevention of 
the secession of Achaia from the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy. 

This however was the more important, as an 
enemy already existed, within Peloponnesus, so 
powerful as to make it dangerous for the Lace- 
daemonians to send any large proportion of their 
forces beyond the peninsula : Attica and Boeotia 
had been secure through their alliance with Argos. 
It was resolved therefore now to carry an expe- 
dition into Argolis itself; and the young king s.«. 5, 
Agesipolis, son of Pausanias, just of age, and 
highly ambitious of distinction, was appointed to 
the command. 

The army was ready to march, and the border- 
passing sacrifice had been declared propitious, 
when a herald arrived from Argos with a proposal 
of truce. The superstition of the young king, or 
of his council, was alarmed; insomuch that he 
went to Olympia, to learn, ftx)m the -oracle of 
Jupiter, if he might religiously refuse a truce 

y 2 . insidiously 
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insidiously proposed : for it was notorious thc^ no 
^^^- sincere desire of peace had prompted the Ar^ns, 
but the meer purpose of averting an invasion^ 
which, with their single strength, they could not 
oppose, and of which intelligence had reached 
them too late to call in their allies. The god 
signified that the truce, iniquitously offered, mi^t 
be religiously refused. Not even thus satisfied, 
Agesipolis proceeded to Delphi, and inquired of 
Apollo, ^ If he was of the same opinion with his 

* father?' Such, precisely, is the philosopher- 
historian's expression. But this transacticMi, what- 

^ ever may appear ridiculous in it, shows the value 
of that union in religion, which obtained through 
the Greek nation. It was a beneficent supersti- 
tion, that could occasion but a pause about pro- 
secuting the ravages of war, and generally insure 
opportunity for treating about peace. 
xcnoph. Apollo, however, confirmed the opinion of 

c.V i s. Jupiter. Agesipolis then hastened to Phlius, 
where he found his array assembled, and he 
marched immediately, by the way of Nemect, into 
the vale of Argos. On the first evening, during 
the usual hbations after supper, an earthquake 
was felt. The Lacedaemonians, taking it - as a 
favorable omen, sang the ptean to Neptune, the 
supposed author of earthquakes; but the allies 
were alarmed; and, in justification of their fears, 
Ch. 24. i. 2. they observed that Agis, upon a similar occasion, 
' had withdrawn his army from Eleia. Agesipolis, 
however, ably refuted their construction of the 
omen : ' Had they been but about to enter the 

* enemy's territory,' he said, ^ the earthquake 

* would 
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*^ would have indicated the god's prohibition of sfiCT. 
** the measure : being ah'eady entered, it declared 
' his approbation.' 

The terrors of the army being thus quieted, 
a sacrifice was performed to Neptune, and> then 
ravage was carried to the very gates of Argos ; 
which the Argicins feared to open even to admit 
a body pf Boeotian horse coming to their assist- 
ance ; who would have been destroyed, as they 
stuck, in the historian's phrase, like bats under 
the battlements, had not the Cretan boMinen of 
the Lacedaemonian army been accidentally absent 
After plunder and destruction widely spred, the 
symptoms in let sacrifice deterred the proposed 
fortifying of a post in flie country, and Agesipolis, 
returning home with his booty, dismissed his army. 
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Affain of Rhodes* Diphridas Commander'in-ckief of the 
Lacedamonians in Asia 4 succeeded by Teleutias. An 
Athenian Fleet sent to Asia wider Thrasyhulas : Aniatic 
and Thracian Dominion recovered to Athens, Death of 
Thrasybulus and Conon. Anaxibius Commanier-in chief of 
the Lacedcemonians in Asia, Iphicrates of the Athenians : 
Defeat and Death of Anaxibius. 

The destruction of the army under Thimbron, 
white the abilities of Agesilaus were confined to 
the Acaraanian war, had checked the apparently oi. 97 ?i!^' 
ill-judged exertion of the Lacedaemonians in Asia. 
Sedition, arising from the incompatibility of 
interest of the wealthy and the poor, that great 
mover of Grecian domestic politics, again drew 
the attention of tjie government thither, and Asia 

F 3 . was 
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CHAP, was an mvitine field far those who could obtain 

XXV. 

> — ^-1^ commands. 

That civil order, or, in one word of his own 
ck)se and expressive language, better painting his 
object, that eunomy, which Strabo admired in 
the iland of Rhodes, when, in common with all 
surrounding countries, it held its government under 
patr(Hiage of the Roman empire, did not at this 
time florish there. The rich and the poor could 
not agree upon a form of government, which 
might inable them to hold their fine iland in 
independency, tho no forein power offbred them 
violexice. Incapable of coalescing, and each 
beyond all thing;^ decided against submission to„ 
the other, each solicited subjection to a forem 
authority. After the conclusion of the Pdopon- 
nesian war, the Many had for some time rested 
under the government of the Few, everywhere 
patronized by the conquering people. But, when 
tile Lacedaemonian interest in Asia was suddenly 
overthrown, when Athens again became a name 
among the Grecian powers, and an Athenian 
admiral commanded the seas^ whether fii'om 
ambition of chiefs or sufferings of the people, or 
Xenoph. both together, civil contest arose ; the democratical 
c. Vs.*«o, parly forming connection with Atheos, obtained 
. the superiority ; and all the men of higher rank 
were expelled, Lacedaemon, of course, became 
their refuge. The Lacedsemcmian administraticm 
thought it importaxit to prevent such an accession, 
. as that of all Rhodes, to the Athenmn dominion ; 
and so little was apprehended fi'om the fleet lately 
so formidable under Conon, that eight Iririemes 

were 
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^ere supposed suflScient few the purpose. But sect. 
the intelligence, on which this judgement was 




formed, appears to have been very defective; for q,* g'^^^ 
the Rhodians themselves possessed twice the 
number of ships of war; so that the Lacedoemo- Xcnoph. 
nian squadron, having reached the port of Cnidus, c.\ $.ti. 
in want^of an object to which its strength,^ was 
equal, remained mostly there. 

When it was resolved, at Lacedoemon, to keep 
a squadron on the Asiatic station, it was re- 
solved also to send an officer to take the 
command by land in Asia Minor, who might 
collect the broken relics of Thimbron*s army, 
preserve the towns yet disposed to the Lacedae- 
monian interest, and jM'osecute war against 
Struthas. This command was committed to 
Diphridas; who, tho unsupported by any force 
from Peloponnesus, yet by his activity in business, , 
civil and military, with assistance from the plea- 
santness ot his manners, restored, in a considerable ,. jf . 
degree, the Lacedaemonian afiairs in Asia, In 
several iovms the Lacedaemonian interest was 
revived or confirmed, and a fortunate incident 
gave means for raising €ui efficient military force : 
Tigrknes, with his wife, the daughter of Struthas, 
was made prisoner ; aiid a large sum being raised 
by their ransom, Diphridas used it to raise a 
body of mercenaries, which he found means also 
to maintain. 

In the following year, the Lacedaemonian B.C.300* 
administration, earnest to recover Rhodes, ordered ^^- ^7- 4- 

Teleutias, 

*• This an<i the preceding are Dodwell's dates, made out 
from circumstances in Xenophon's narrative. 
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Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, to pass, with his 
squadron, from the Corinthian gulph to Asia, and 
take the command-in-chief. Thus reinforced, the 
Asiatic fleet consisted of twenty-seven ships, with 
which Teleutias was proceeding from the station 
at Cnidus to Rhodes, when he fell ,in with an 
Athenian squadron often, and took all. Xenophon 
remarks an inconsistency in the measures of both 
parties on this occasion. The Athenians, in actual 
fdliance with Persia^ or, at least, with the western 
satraps, had sent that squadron to assist Evagoras 
king of Cyprus, £^inst Persia; and the Lace* 
daemonians, at actual war with Persia, intercepted 
that squadron going to fight against their enemies. 
But what seems principally to deserve notice, is 
the evidence afforded of the weakness and dis- 
traction of the Persian councils, in consequence 
of which that vast empire submitted to insults, 
pn all sides, from the little Grecian republics. If 
they sought its alliance, they sought it through 
insults and injuries ; and, in the actual injoyment 
of great advantages from its alliance obtained^ stiU 
they did not refrain from insults and injuries. 

The usual activity of the Athenians was excited 
by the loss of their ships, and by the apprehension 
that the Lacedaemonians might recover the domi- 
nion of the sea. A fleet of forty triremes waa 
committed to the orders of Thrasybulus. That 
able tind experienced officer, pressing liis way to 
Bhod^^ found Teleutias there. The Rhodiah refu- 
gees held a post in the iland, which he had forti- 
fied for them. With some assistance from him 
tjiey had ventured a, battle, but were defeated, and 

the 
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the democratical party commauded the country, 
Thrasybulus therefore, finding them thus able to 
support themselves, and having tried in vain to 
bring Teleutias to action, proceeded to the Hel- 
lespont Hostilities had arisen between Amadocus, 
or Medocus *', paramount soverein of the Odry- 
sian Thracians, and Seuthes, the prince restored, 
through the a^istance of the Cyreian Greeks, to 
the command of the country bordering on the 
Propontis. He effected a. reconciliation between 
. them, and, by forming an alliance witli both for the 
Athenian commonwealth, he added considerably 
to the importance of the Athenian patronage for 
the Grecian towns on the Thracian coast. He 
proceeded then to Byzantium, and restored the 
collection of the toll, formeriy imposed by the 
Athenians, of a tenth of the value of the cargo xennph. 
of all vessels passing the .Bosporus **. Seemfaigly ^ g* J; ^^ 
this should not have been a measure very 
agreeable to the Byzantines, who might naturally 
enough think themselves best intitled to such a 
tax collected there ; but, among the Greeks, when 

party-views 

*■ In the Hellenics weiind the name written Amadocu&, ia 
the Anabasis always Medocus, which is the orthography 
that Diodorus has followed, 1. 4. c. 95. 

mam, e Ponto navigantibus impositam, publicanis vendit. — 
pecimas eorum quae e Ponto veherentur, agri^olo, locavit, 
scilicet, publicanis. Hesychius: am^oio, UiihtKt. fix^t^oVa*, 
auteni,, apud Herodotum, idem quod lutx^uacn, Tho 1 have 
not on all occasions perfect. faith in Hesychius, for explana- 
tions, relating to the age of- Xenophon, yet I believe these 
may be nearly right. I should however have been glad of 
more explanation on the subject from Xenophon himself. He 
indeed mentions the thing again in other words, rather confirm- 
ing these interpretations, presently after. — =- i hKatn rSv U rou 
Uovlov mtwfafAifn m h Bv^afliof Iv* AOrivaciut, s. 31.— venditam 
db Atheuiensibus esse rerum e Ponto vectarum decumom. - 
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eH Ap. party-views interfered, the general interest of the 
^^^' . commonwealth was little considered. Thrasybulos 
abolished the oligarchal government, established 
in Byzantium by the Lacedcemonians, and restored 
democracy. With the democratical party, there- 
fore, thus become the ruling party, the Athenian 
name was highly popular ; and in the first moments 
of joy, anything was borne from their benefactors. 
If indeed a general judgement is to be formed 
from the accounts given even by Xenophon, the 
friend and admirer of Lacedaemon, of the conduct 
of some of the Lacedaemonian governors upon 
some c>ccasions, it was not wonderful that po* 
pukrity should attach in the moment to any 
change^'. Thrasybulus had similar success at 
Chalcedon. The other Grecian towns, on the 
Asiatic shore, were already in the interest of 
Athens, as the ally of P^ia, or of the satrap in 
whose province they lay, excepting only Abydu«, 
where at present notliing invited his endevors. 

His next attention therefore was given to tl» 
large and rich iland of Lesbos ; large among the 
ilands of the ^gean, but scanty to form a state 
sufficing for its own protection. The Lesbians 
nevertheless had no notion of coalescing under 
one government -Four, five, or six towns, affected 
each its separate sovereinty. Mitylene, the most 
populous and powerful, was attached to the 
Athenian interest ; all the others to the Lacedae- 
monian ; and in Methymne, the next in pow§r to 

Mitylene, 

y Plutarch mentions it as a popular saying in Greece, 
(viz. Agesil. v. 2. p. 1107.) that the Lacedaemonians col- 
lectiyely, (^jj)kto<r»a) were the better men, but the Athenians 
individually (J^a). It was with individuals ia command that 
the colonies had mostly to do. 
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Mit^lene, a Lacedaemonian harmost resided. But 
refugees from all were unc^isingly watching 
opportunities for restoring themselves. On these 
circumstances Thrasybulus founded the project of . 
bringing the whole iland into the interest, and, in 
efiecf, under the dominion of Athens. He was 
well received in Mitylene ; ' and, by holding out 
the hope that all Lesbos might be reduced under 
their dominion, he ingaged the Mitylemeans to 
inarch with him against Methymne. The refugees 
irom the other towns were induced to join him, 
by the h6pe, otherwise desperate, of restoration 
to their country. The Lacedaemonian governor, 
venturing an actimi with him, was defeated and 
killed. Some of the towns then surrendered, and Xcnopb. 
the plunder of the lands of the rest served for ^g.' i^o. 
present pay to the victorious army. 

The dominion, or the influence, which Athens 
formeriy held over that large part of the Grdek 
nation which was settled in the ilands, on the 
Asiatic coast, and on the Hellcspontine shores as 
far as the Euxine, was now in great proportion 
recovered. Abydus, yet held by Dercyllidas, and 
the few Ionian towns that Diphridas had been 
able to preserve to the Lacedaemonian interest, 
were the principal exceptions. After these im-» 
portant services done, it remained still for Thra- 
sybulus to accomplish what was the paiticular ob- 
ject of his instructions, in leading the armament 
from Athens. Having therefore passed the winter 
in Lesbos*^, he was anxious in spring to get to B.C. 389. 

Rhodes ^'' ''' *• 

*♦ We find Xenophon still deficient in marking dates ; but 
tbe laborious ingenuity of Dodwell has agftin here, I think, 

been 
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OH A P. Rhodes as early as possible, but to get there 
i ^y- J prepared in the most effectual manner to meet 
such a commander as Teleutias. Money, which 
the treasury of his republic could not supply, must 
be obtained to support his armament. On that 
curious subject, the collection of tax or tribute 
from those numerous self-governed towns, over 
which the patronage of Athens extended, or flic 
fear of its arms operated, tho it frequently occurs 
to mention, we. do not find, among antient ^Titers, 
XeiiHei. the explanation that might be wished. Thrasy- 
i)iod!i 14. bulus, after receiving money from many otlier 
*' ^^^' towns, proceeded to Aspendus on the river Eury- 
medon, the scene of the celebrated double victory 
of Cimon over the Persians. The Aspendians had 
already paid a contribution, wh^ some irregulari- 
ties, committed ,by the troops, so exasperated them, 
that they attacked the Athenian naval camp by 
night, and Thrasybulus M^as killed in his tent 
Such was the end of a man of no common 
' merit, tiied on various occasions; in seditions 

among fellowcitizens, in commands against com- 
mon enemies, and proved, in them all, for honesty 
and true patriotism, at least after Aristeides and 
Cimon, the most unequivocal character among 
the numerous supericMr men that Athens had to 
that time produced. But, in Athens, no charactar 
could escape the licentious calumhy of those who 
made accusation a trader and, among the 
remaining orations of Lysias, we find Thrasybulus 

involved 

» 

been successful. Contrary to Drndorus, he has assigned the 
departure of Thrasybulus from Athens to about midsuminer 
of the year B.C. 390; his departure from Lesbos, in which 
he agrees wit;Ji Diotlorus, to spring B.C. 389. 
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DEATH OT THRASYBULUS AKD CONON. ^7 

involved in a. charge of peculation. Certainly the 
mode used by the Athenians, of extorting revenue 
with an armed force, gave the tax-gathering 
generals great opportunity for minister practices : 
but then it opened unbounded opportunity for 
calumnious imputation, difficult for the clearest 
probity to refute ; because, to prove honesty, 
a negative must be proved. Xenophon appears 
to have h^d no partiality for Thrasybulus : in party 
indeed they were rather opposite ; but, in relating 
his death, he speaks his panegyric: *^Such,' he 
says, * was the end of Thrasylbulus, a man of the 
* highest estimation *^ ;' a concise, yet perhaps 
a completer eulogy than, in all his remaining 
works, we find bestowed upon any otlier political 
character, excepting only his particular friend and 
patron Agesilaus. 

To the loss of this great man was add^d that of isoc Paneg. 
Conon, of whose fate we have nothing certain Ly^. pVo 
after his imprisonment by Teriba^us ; but it seems foph^«," 
most probable that he escaped from confinement, P^i^^' ^** 
I'eached the iland of Cyprus, where he had lai'ge 
property, and died there **. 

^ As 

♦ y 

** So 1 think the import of the Greek phrase may ^ost 
fiiirly be given in our language, — fjuHxa ^kSv ai^p ayM^ tlirai— 
which the Latin translatorhas rendered perhaps as nearly as 
the Latin language would admit, — maxim4 virtu te viru 
Cornelius Ne'pos's eulogy of Thrasybulus seems the same 
expression amplified in translation : Si per se virtus sine 
fbrtuha ponderanda sit, dubito an hunc (Threksybulum) primum 
iimniom ponam. I Hi sine dubio, n'eminem prsefero; fidei 
^nstantia, magnitudine animi, in patriam amore. 

** The biographer Nepos says that, according to some 
reports, Conon was carried into the king's presence, and was 
put to death, or died, in Upper Asia ; but that, according to 
the historian Dinon, in his opinion the best authority for 

Persian 
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CHAP. As no Others perhaps could have raised Athens, 
. ^^^' . from ruin, to that degree of strength and splendor^ 
which she had already recovered, so none pos- 
sessed the means of Thrasybulus and Conmi, 
whether by abilities and experience, or by interest 
and influence among Grecian states and forein 
poXvers, still to promote her progress to empire. 
XenopTu The Lacedacmonians nevertheless were alarmed 
c a s. si. 'at what had been already done, and especially at 
the recovery of the command of the Bosponis, 
and of the toll collected there. Dercyllidas, who 
^^^' had remained in his. government of Abydus, 
without a force sufficient for effectual operation 
against Thrasybulus, was, perhaps, while the 
affairs of Greece required the . preserve of 
Agesilaus, the fittest man that Sparta couM 
furnish for the Asiatic command. But the interest 

of 

Persian affairs, he escaped from con&iement. It is sometbing 
remarkable that nonii of the extant cotemporary writers 
mention the death of so illustrious a man. Xenophon relates 
his in^prisonment, and there IcaTes him. A licentioue I^tia 
translation, seems to have led some to quote Isocrates as 
asserting that he was put to death by the" Persians*- Koww 
fih — f-cr* SfltwtToy cvTO^a^sT* iroXfAncvt* — (Paneg. p# 268. t. 1.) 
which, apparently for the sake of a rounder period than an 
exact version would readily have allowed, is Tendered by 
Auger, Cononem campnchensvm interficere caisi sunt. Tha 
Qieaning appears to me to be 'no niore than that th'ey seized 
him with the purpose of putting himtodeath; and as th« 
completioti of the purpose is not expressed, it seems implied 
that it did not follow. From Lysias we learn that the largo 
property of Conon in Cyprus was disposed of, after his death, 
in conformity to a written will which he left, (Lys. pro bon» 
AHstoph. p. 155, vel 638.) and it seeras in sosae degree 
implied, hi tbe same passage, that he died there. The 
omission of all mention of his death, after noticing his impri- 
sonment, seems to mark that Xendphon Knew nothing of hi» 
having been put ^to death by the Persians^ and it is not 
likely that he would have remaifled uninfonned of such % 
cir<?umstance. 




ANAxiBius: iPntcUATES. 7g 

cf Anaxibius prevailed with the ephors. He sailed 
with only three triremes and no troops, but he was 
furnished with levy money for a thousand men. hh." l*4. 

To supply the lost abilities of Thrasybulus and <^* *• »• ^ 
-ConcHi, Iphicrates now stood foremost among the 
Athenian officers. It is an important, tho, fw 
the modem reader, an over concise passage of 
Xenophcm, in which he mentions that Iphicrates, 
while a)mmanding in Peloponnesus, put to death 
some Corinthians, for their zeal for the connec* 
tion with Argos; a violence of which the united 
repubUcs took no farther notice than to dismiss 
him and hisi troops, with the pretence of having 
no farther need of them. 

The appointment of a new commander from s S4. 
Lacedaemon, with an increased force, to act in 
the Hellespont, induced the Athenians to send 
Iphicrates thither, with eight triremes and twelve 
hundred targeteers. Desultory expeditions, for 
the collection of booty, for some time employed 
both genterals. A jM-oposal to revolt at length 
coming to Anaxibius from a party in Antandrus^ 
he led thither the greater part of his force, con- 
sisting of Abydenes, mercenaries, and the Lace- 
daemonian* governors, with their followers, who 
had taken refuge in Abydus with Dercyllidas. 
Iphicrates, informed of this movement, crossed 
the Hellespont in the night, landed on the Asiatic 
shore, and, directing his march toward Cremaste, 
on the highlands of Ida, where, says Xenophon, i. 37. 
were the goldmines of the Antandrians, he took a 
station commodious for intercepting the Lace- 
^monians on their return. His squadron 

1 3 hastened 
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CHAP, hastened back to Sestus, tod, at daybrealc, accord- 
v>. ^ ' > ing to orders given, moved up the Hellespont 
toward the Propontis. It was seen, from the 
Asiatic shore, holding that course, and the feint 
completely deceived Anaxibius ; who, in the per- 
suasion that Iphicrates was gone on some expe- 
Xenopb. dition to the north^-ard, marched in full security, 
c/s. i. s8. He no sooner saw the Athenian infantry^ so well 
was the ambuscade planned, than he saw his owb 
defeat inevitable. With the ready and firm con- 
ciseness of a Spartan, addressing his people^ he 
said, ^ It will be proper for me to die here : 

* hasten you to save yourselves, before the enemy 

* is upon you.' Taking then bis shield from his 
shield-bearer, and, being joined by twelve <rf the 
expelled Lacedaemonian gova^nprs, they fought 

- on the spot till all were killed. This testimcmy, 
to the remaining vigor of the institutions of 
Lycurgus, is the more remarkable, as Xenophon, 
in doing justice to the bravery of Anaxibius, 
appears to have been very far from having had 
either personal regard for him, or esteem for his 
character ^7. The rest of the army, flying, was 
pursued, with considerable slaughter, to the very 
walls of Abydus. 

*^ Dercj'llidas appears to have been much the friend of 
Xenophon, who seems to have thought him ill used by thf 
appointment of Anaxibius to supersede him. By Anaxibius 
himself, when he had before the command in the Hellespont^ 
Xenophon had been, as we have seen, extremely ill-treatedv 
it-is observable that he mentions the impiety of Anaxibius, 
^ shown in his contempt of augury, as among, the causes of hia 
catastrpphe. 
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SECTION VIT. 

Freehooting war of the JEginetans against Attica : Siege of 
jEgina. I^cedamionian PttbUc B^evenue. Connection of 
Athens with Cyprus, Tcteutias Commander on the Grecian 
coast: AnfalciJas Commander in Ada^ and again Ambas" 
sador from Lacedcemon to the Satrap of Lydia. Able 
conduct of Antaicidas^ in piilitary command and in negotia- 
tion. Treaty concluded between Lacedcemon and Persia, and 
Peace dictated to Greece by the Lacedctmonian Government^ 
in the King ofj^ersias name, commonly called The Peace (^ 
Antalcidas: 

While Athens was recovering empire beyond the sect 
iEgean, she was suflfering at home those evils of ^ ^^' ^ 
predatory war, to which, in the scantiness of their B- C. ^87. 
territories, the most powerful of the Grecian 
republics were always liable. Hitherto commer- Xenoph. 
cial intercourse between Athens and ^gina, the c.V. 1. 1! 
^gina was of the Lacedaemonian alliance, had 
not been interrupted; the Lacedaemonians tliem-^ 
selves, in the desire of finding opportunity to 
divide the formidable confederacy that opposed 
them, having been cautious of carrying hostility 
directly agaiqst Attica, But since a naval war 
was begun,- in which the Athenians of course 
took the lead, such caution was laid aside; the 
-^inetans were incouraged to infest the Attic 
trade and pillage the coastj and -^Egina became 
again ^ the eyesore of Peireeus/ 

Distressed by this annoyance, the Athenians s.f. 
sent Pamphilus, with ten triremes and a body of 
heavy-armed, to besiege iEgina; Teleutias hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood, collecting tri- 
bute a^nong the ilands. For notwithstanding tlieir 

Vo L^ Vh Cr professions 
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CHAP, professions of total disinterestedness during the 
, ^^J\ , Peloppnnesian war, the Lacedaemonians had now 
avowedly, and indeed not witliout necessity, 
abandoned that system, and followed the example 
of Athens in raising a public revenue. According 
Diod. 1.14. to Diodorus, after the Peloponnesian war, they 
^* ' collected a thousand talents, perhaps near two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, yearly, which 
he seems to have considered a& a great exacticm. 
On the approach of the Lacedsemonian fleet the 
Athenian squadron retired, but the siege of iEgina 
by land was still continued. The season of the 
anhual change of comnafonders occurring soon after, 
x^noptu Hierax, the successor of Teleutias in the command- 
c. 1. 8. s! in-chief, led the greater part of the fleet to Rhodes, 
leaving only twelve triremes under Gorgopas, who, 
\{^ith that small forefe, so blockaded the Athenian 
troops, that thiey suffered and risked more than 
the iEgiiietans, whoift they were besieging. An 
••^ Exertion of the Atheniart government relieved 
them, by rfeconVeying theih to Attica. But, im- 
mediatefy as th(^ ^ginetans M^ere thus set at 
liberty, deptedktioh was rene\^ed on the Attic 
shores, with increased sedulity and vigor. A squa* 
dron of thfrtem frh^iSmes \t^a$ therefore appointed, 
under the comthdrid of Eunomus, to guard the 
•. 8, 9. coast. % a stirjime'iti the night, ably conducted, 
Gorgopas took four, and compelled the rest to 
seek shelter in the liarbour of Peirseus* 

We cailnot refuse ouf admiration to the activity 
and spirit of enterprize of the Athefiian govern- 
ment, which, amid these distresses at hbriie, could 
direct its attention t6 \be eastern end of the 

Me^iifeithiiean, 
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ftf&drterranean, and, while Attka was so pressed, 
coald resolve to send succours to a distant ally, ., 
a meritorious ally indeed, Evagoras, tyrant of 
Salamis in Cyprus. We find, among alitient and 
modem writers (tho the cotemporary historian is 
not in the number) lofty eulogy on tlie mutual 
friendship, the magnanimous friendship, of the 
Athenian people and EvagOras; uninteh-upted . 
Jn various fortune, and in a length of years. 
Declamation, rather than reason, seems to have 
' been thought fittest to give credit to such mutual 
sentiments, tho the connection ceitainly sub- 
sisted, between a despot and a multitude. But 
|)olitica3 connections have commonly their real 
source in mutual wants; and we are not wholly 
tifthout information of those which produced, and 
maintained, the friendship between the Athenian 
democracy and the tyrant of Salamis**. Athens 
had a population which the scanty produce of its 
(jtvn bari-cn and narrow territory with cultivation 
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CHAP, threading the Bosporus and the Hellespont, and 
then winding their way among the ilands of the 
iEgean, was so great, that supplies from that 
plentiful country would be precarious, and other 
resources desirable. From Cyprus the navigation 
to Athens might be open, when that from the 
Euxine was precluded ; and. a cotemporary orator 
^ed?t^.* ^^ i'^forms us of one occasion, whfen Atliens, pressed 
Ch.22 8.2. by dearth and apprehension of famine, looked 

ol this Hist. ••11 ^ ' ^' ,. ^ , 

prmcipally to Cyprus for relief. Probably the 
service to the Athenian people, which procured 
Evagoras the honor of being admitteid to the 
freedom of the city, copsisted in supplying them 
with corn, in the last years of the Peloponnesian 
war. Such a benefit would be likely , to make 
impression on the Many ; to win their favor, and 
ingage their attachment, even to a tyrant; while 
their leaders, more particularly connected with 
him, would know how to esteem the connection 
which inabled them to minister to the wants of 
the Many, their tools and masters. On the other 
hand, for Salaniis, Athens was a.valuable market; 
and to Evagoras, pressed by the control of Persia, 
at the discretion of its satraps, sometimes threaten- 
ing his safety, always checking his ambition, every 
alliance, founded oh mutual interest, and espe- 
cially that of a maritime power like Athens, would 
be highly valuable. . . 

Induced by such considerations, with perhaps 

others less indicated by antient writers, the 

Xen. Hei. Athenian government resdved that a considerable 

.: iolii force should pass tp Cyprus, and the advantageous 

choice was inade^ of Chabrias, one of the fiist 

military * 



_. - «_ 
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military characters of his active age, for the sect, 
command. But that Attica might be safe while a « ^l^' ^ 
large part of its force was on distant service, the 
armament was directed first to the repression of 
the annoyance suffered fi'om JEgina. Chabrias 
landed on that iland; an action insued; Gorgopas 
was killed, and such slaughter was made of hi^ 

V troops and seamen, that, for some time, the Attic 
coast and navigation, in the cotempore^ry historian's 
expression, were unmolested as in peace. 

. The Lacedaemonian revenue, notwithstanding 
the tribute ^llected, was evidently scanty for the 
expence of a naval war ; a deficiency to which, 
apparently in a great degree, must he attributed 
the narrow and desultory exertion by land. After 
the blow in iEgina, the surviving crews refused to 5^?°?^* 
obey the orders of Eteonicus, who succeeded c. 1. •. tx 
Gorgopas in the command, because he had no 
pay for them. The resource of tiie Lacedaemonian 

. government was in the personal character of 
Teleutias, Not raised to fame by any achieve- 
ment of extraordinary splendor, Teleutias had the s. 3, 4. 
merit of attaching, in a singular degree, the 
affection and esteem of tliose who served under 
him. On his arrival to take the command from 
Eteonicus, joy pervaded the amiament^ Assem- 
bling the soldiers and seamen, ' I bring no pay 

* with me,' he said, ' hu% God willing, and you 

* assisting, I will endevor that you shall not want. 
' You know that, when I commanded before, my 

* door was always open to any who desired to 

* speak with me, and soit shall be now. Whef\ 

* you have plenty, you shall find me WU sup- " 

o $ jplkd; 
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*" plied ; but when you see me J)earing cold and 

* beat and watching, you must expect in these 
' also to have your share. You have, I know, 

* deserved the reputation of brave men. It will 

* be your business now to increase that reputation, 

* We must labor together, that we may injoy 
^ together; and what is more giatifying than tq 

* procure our subsistence by our arms, without 

* flattering any man, Greek or barbarian, for 

* pay ? Plenty at the enemy's expence is at the 

* same time wealth and glory.' He was answered 
with a universal shout, / Command, and we will 
' obey ! ' - 

1^5"* c^f* Teleutias resolved immediately to use thi$ 
•.!«, 17, ready zeal. He ordered all aboard in the evening^ 
with one day's provision ; and crossing the gulph, 
to within a mile of the harbour of Peiraeus, waited 
for daybreak. With his small squadron, only 
twelve triremes, he then pushed into the port 
A force more than sufficient to overwhelm him 
was there, but not a ship in a state for action. 
The surpize was as complete as he had foreseen 
or could wish. Such triremes as fell readily within 
his reach he rendered unserviceable ; many ladei;^ 
merchant*ships he towed away; and some of his 
xarews, leaping ashore, sunounded some seafaiing 
^id mercantile men, and forced them aboar^^ 
It. prisoner^. Alarm spred rapidly among the inha- 
bitants : those ?vithin doors ran out to inquire what 
the disturbance was; those without, as where 
^efience (npt the business meerly of ^ gayrison) 
was the near interest of all, hastened in for their 
\arms; wl^ &omi ran to the city to coippiuwDate 



tbe ipt^UigQifto? ; ,ai>d ^hoi^y all iUhw9, horse fmd g ¥ c t. 
^ot, can»e <Jqwd, in il^e ftpprehensiom tbajt the v-j!^^L-^ 
pgnt ^as ^lrea<Jy ip tiie eo^piy 3 poi^a^saipn. 

Meanwhile Televrtias, $Qn<Ui^ ^way ius prices, xenopn. 
under convoy of four tosirenji^^, for Mgim, with l[^l' ^'^'^o. 
the rest pf his squadron cq^ted Attica southward. 
Num^ous fishing vessels, witih some p^iss^ige-bo^ts, 
from the ilaods, concluding ttot a pquadron fiiom 
Peirosus must be Athwiw, fell into his hands, 
3iyithout attemptiiig flight. At Sunium he cap- 
tured several trying sbips> son^e laden with coi^n, 
some with other merchandiise. Directing then his 
wurse to iEginn, aijd there sdling bis .prizes, he «. 21. 
gave his crews a month's pay in advanpe, and 
quiofely his complements, whioh he iliad found 
deficient, w^e ifiUed with, volunteers ; and be had 
a squadron as jealous .in the service and orderly 

as it had lately be^n baokward :and mutinous- 

But when a naval for<je, without wibich their 
own territory must always be u>&ecure, could not 
be maintained ^d brpught into action without the 
singular ability and populajfity, and perhaps, too 
the good fortune, pf a Teleutias ; when, after great 
victories by land, th^ had scarcely advanced a 
step against their enemi^, even in Europe; and, 
in Asia and the ilattd^, the extensive command 
which devolved to them by the extinction of the 
empire of Athens, was nearly passed away ; thei 
Lacedemonians were aware that tlieir resources 
were unequal to break a league of half <ireec« 
against them, assisted with money from Persian 
^ey found that a war to pull down the (Aic© 
^ \ih\j dreaded power of Athens, and ft war tQ 

Q 4 \ , maintain 
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CHAP, maintain their own power, now become little less 
sJ^^^^L^ invidious, were very differently considered by those 
whose support was necessary to them ; and that, 
aft^r recalling their able and successful commander 
from Asia, not only their authority among the 
Grecian states of their alliance, but even the 
safety of their own territory, was precarious. 
' tJnder thi§ pressure, looking around for means 
of relief, there were circumstances affording hope 
that negotiation with Persia might be attempted 
with advantage, and the resolution was taken ^ 
make the trial. Teribazus, who had shown a 
disposition so friendly to ihem, was returned to 
the chief command in Asia, Minor; and the hostile 
Phamabazus, honored with the gift of the king's 
daughter in marriage, was gone from his satmpy 
Hd7 ^5 *^ ^^^ capital. At the same time, in consequence 
e. 1. 8. 25. of successful negotiation at Syracuse and among 
the Italian states, a powerful reinforcenient to the 
fleet was expected; which might inable Lace- 
daemon to treat upon more equal terms, than if 
excluded from the seas, an^ sinking under her 
enemies arms. Antalcidas, who had successfully 
conducted the former negotiation with Teribazus^ 
s. 6 & 2?. was the person who stood forward for the manage- 
^j |Vf|^' ment of the business, or whom the administration, 
and apparently the 'public voice, called for* 
Beside his interest in Lacedasmon, which appears 
to have been powerful, not only the favor he had 
acquired with Teribazus, but his connection of 
hospitality with Ariobarzanes, who governed the 
Hellespontine satrapy in tiie absence of Ph^ma- 
.bazus, strongly recommended him; and hq was 
7 ' appointed^ 
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appointed, at the same time, ctMnmaiKler-iii-chief sect 
in Asia, and ambassador to the Persian govern* v^y^'* 
ment. 

Arriving at Ephesus in autumn, Antalcidas g^ gg 
sent the fleet, consisting of twenty-five triremes, oi 98. i. 
under his vice-admiral Nicolochus, to oppose ilT'ci/ 
Iphicrates in the Hellespont. He went himself '• ^ ^ ^' 
immediately to wait upon Teribazus, whom he 
found not only disposed, to Lacedaemon and to 
himself, in the same friendly manner as before, 
but furnished witli authority frome his court to 
ingage in even offensive alliance, for the purpose 
of compelling the confederated republics to accede 
to terms of peace, which had been settled in the 
Persian cabinet *^ Returnmg then to Ephesus, 
the satrap accompanied him ***. There intelligence a. r & ss« 
came to them that Iphicrates, having collected 
all the scattered naval force of the Athenians in 
the neighboirhood of the Hellespont, to the number 
of thirty-two triremes, blockaded Nicolochus in 
the harbour of Abydus ; and it was to be feared 
that the squadrpn, daily expected from Syracuse 
and Italy to assist the Lacedaemonians, would be 
intercepted. Upon this Antalcidas hastened by 

land 

ivf^fji'Oi.p^oi ^r,ff^ai T^ il^ivYj « a^Toj t'Kiyif, Upon a coiiiparison 
of this passage with that where Teriba^i:s was last before 
mentionecj, the meaning of the historian appears I think 
clearly that given in the text;: but the incomplete conne tion 
and deficient explanation in many patts of the Grecian annals, 
show that the work never had thi author's finishing hand. 

^® *0 ^i AiHaXxi^a? ttccHQn fxh fAtlaTvi^i^a^ot, The historian 
has omitted to mention whether Antalcidas went to wait 
upon Teribazus. The Latin translator seems to have under* 
stpod it to be in Upper Asia;, but I rather think the word' 
HotliSyi means no more than that I'eribazus came down to the. 
coasi with Antalcida^ probably from Sardis. 



c«AP, ^^4 4p -4bj«dv»§* By a Jteatagem be .toofcea^ 
^ ^^y- . triretjiii^, CQWQg ftoio itUe TJAraoiaji coast to 
reinforce Iphicrates. He was soon after JQin^^ 
^y twqpty from Siqiiy iftnd It^dy. Cqlleotiag Ifcen 
|b^ ;|ip<vej force of ail the Ionian tawna, over .wbicb 
^ influence erf" Terib^^ys exAexide^, find, thi:ougb 
|b^ rfri^a<l6hip of Ariobmzauea, i]ec€avii^ some 
pviei) fcQi» the il^qlmn,^ whicb would ratb^ i^aye 

Hi' 

gor^e to ^leMorce the weuiy, :)aad JPl^aimabftgus 
jje^ftined ia -the ^Jitcapy, he Tiy.a3 at Abe be^d of a 
fleet of .above ei^ity triiteinesj The AtbeniiO]© 
werfj uttcn-ly uoable to cojitead wibb tWa force: 
^e I^acedaemoni^n^ oomuianded the seas; and 
the Athenian authority, trade, ^d revenue, iq 
the Hellespontioe. countries, icea^ed^ 

Antftloidas, possessing means -^hus foi' . wnqueat, 
p^E^yered nei\}^rtbeless in Jus .purpose pf .inaJdng 
p^^}^; ^«d Abe •temper of the principal belligerent 
jjeipublics, wiuqb liad felt severely the pressure of 
war, iftt this ta«ie feyQ^-ed Jws purpois^:. The 
xenoph^ At^[)^ians, seeing :liho commwd of the ae^ de-: 
c^ 1. s. 26. oidedly gone &oin the^ift, ajid dhe iking, from itheirfij^ 
becottje the eneiaay's ally, fearing a second siege 
of Athens itself, and in the meantime unable tq 
protect their territory against the ravage even of 
JE^netan privateers, were earnest for peatre. 
Jlven tb6 Lacedaemonians, ejKipJoyed, in some 
towns, in guarding against the danger of forein 
assf^ult; in others in the fflore irksome service of 
pbviating sedkion and preventing revolt; a whole 
mora in LechsBum and another in Orchomenus, 
Tvbilis Corinth w.as a ooin^tant and most ^fur^sing 
pbject of contest; tired of continual calls to these 
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and siEular duties, were little alluied by tie pros- ggot. 
pect of conquest beyond tiic iEgean. Still more . ^'^^ ^ 
the Argians, distressed by repeated ravage of their 
rich territory^ more exposed than any others of 
the confederacy to^ a repetition of the evil, aQ4 
without a fleet to revenge, or transmarine posses- 
ions whence • to supply themselves, had morQ 
than others occasion for peace. The Boeotian3 
only remained, less solicitous to put an end to 
a war, from which latterly tliey had less sufFered| 
but which they could not support alone. 

The proposal however for peace was not made 
in a manner the most creditable to Lacediemon, 
or likely to be very gratifying to the Greek nation. 
It oame from Teribazus, in the form of a requi- Xenopii. 
sition, for a congress of ministers from all the c. i! •*. tr. 
belligerent republics, which plight be disposed to 
jwrcede to terms of peace, to be oflTered by the 
Jiing. Nevertheless all sent their ministers. The BC.386,'' 
congress being op(5ned, Teribazus produced a sprint** 
prescript from the king, showed the royal signet, 
and then red thus : ' Artaxerx^s the king holds it Xenoph. 

* just. That all cities on the continent of Asia c 1. b, 28. 
' belong to his domiqion, together with the Hands 

^ of ClazomehsB and Cyprus; and that all other 
' -Grecian cities, little and great, be independent^ 
^ except that the ilands of Lemnus, Imbrus, and 

* Scirus, remain, a^ of old, under the dominion of 
' Athens. If any refuse these terms, against such 

* I will join in wa?* with those who accept them, 

^ and 

^* Polybius (1. 1. p. 7.) and Strabo (1. 6. p. 287.) say, that 
the peace of Antalcidas was made in the 19th year after the 
batde of Aigospotami; and this has been the c^on to which 
Dodwell has accommodated his d^tes. 
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cn A P. * and give my assistance, by land and by sea, with 
* ships and with money'*.' 

However strange this dictatorial address, from 
a Persian governor to^ tlie Greek nation, may 
appear to those whose ideas of the Grecian spirit 
of independency have been dmwn from d^laimers 
under the Roman empire, yet, from cotemporary 
writers, it does not seem that the general mind 
was greatly shocked by it. Evidently however the 
Greeks had no reason to fear, and did not fear, 
the Persian military power. Persia was incom- 
parably weaker than in the reign of Xerxes, and 
Greece united would have been stronger. Per- 
haps indeed there never existed, at any period, a 
nation so superior in military force to the rest 
of the A\orld, as that assemblage of little military 
commonwealths at tliis time was, could they have 
been firmly united. But, tho incapable of steddy 
union, they had felt severely the ineonvepiencies 
of discord, and of tliat unfailing source of discord, 
the separate independency of every city. Nothing 
but the fear of greater, and indeed of the greatest 
evils, could have produced the submissive attach- 
ment of the smaller republics to Athei>s or Laee- 
dasmon; while even, those commanding cities 
found perpetual uneasiness, from an authority 
which they could neither quietly hold nor safely 
abdicate. When the military power of Persia 
tlien ceased to be feared; when, on tlie conte^ry, 

the 

^ The change from the third to the first person here copied 
prom the ' Greek, has probably beeja preserved from the 
Persiau. 

Clazomenx was separated by so very narrow a strait, that 
it was generally considered as aVity of the Ionic niaia: it has 
l)€en specified here apparently to obviate cavilfing. ' 
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the Grecian military were sought by the Persian 
satraps, and employment in the Persian service 
became familiar to' Grecian troops;* \Ahen friendly 
intercourse and the pledge of hospitality became 
common between Greeks of rank and the Persian 
great ; but especially after the high favor with 
which Cyrus had distinguislied the Greeks, and 
when the event of' his expedition had so clearly 
shown, that the Persian king was to be feared 
only on account of his wealth, which inabled 
Greeks to subdue Greeks, but no longer inabled 
Persia, without Grecian assistance, to be formi- 
dable to Greece, the Persian king might be 
considered as no unnatural mediator in the 
destructive quarrels of the Greeks among them- 
selves. Accustomed to the authority of meu 
nearer tlieir own level, officers of the Lace- 
dtemonian or Athenian governments, they little 
felt tlie indignity of submission to the mandate of 
the great potentate of Asia. 

Thus prepared then, all the belligerent republics, xenoph. 
upon being applied to by their respective ministers "*i* ""^ 
e^t tUe congress, immediately acceded to the 
terms proposed. Even the Thebans did not, as 
far as appears, profess to make any difficulty. 
Their great object was, not the freedom of Greece, 
but the establishment of tlieir own power over all 
the Boeotian towns. They required, thereifore, 
that the oath of the Theban ministers should be 
taken as the complete representatives of B(¥otia. 
A remarkable controversy insued. ^ Agesilau^ 
says the historian his friend, declared he w^oiild 
i)ot accept their oajh^ unbs^ made in exact 

conforfjiity 
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CHAP, conformity to the king's rescript, which retjuired 

^ ■ w ^ the independency of every Grecian city, little ahd 

great. The Theban ministers said * that no .such 

* requisition had been received at Thebes.* * Ga 
' then,' said Agesilaus, ^ dnd ask. But at thd 

* same time tell your employers that, unless they 

* comply, Thebes will be excluded from the 
Xenopii. < benefit of the peace.' The mmisters went 
c t. i 30* accordingly : but Agesilaus, in his animosity 

against the Thebans, would immediately employ 
coercive measures, and his influence decided tli6 
ephors. Orders were issued for the army to 
assemble, Lacedaemonians and allies, at Tegea^ 
and the king himself, after a propitious border- 
passing sacrifice, hastened thither. Before he 
was ready to march, however, the ThebM 
ministers returned, witb a declaration of the 
acquiescence of their commonwealth ; and accord-^ 
ingly Thebes was admitted to the general terms of 
peace, and the Boeotian towns were restored to 
. independency. 
%.3i. The Corinthians and Argians, after hdving 

separately sworn to the peace ", were stiH foi* 
preserving the union of the two republics; hni 
this could not be done, so powerful still ^va$ the 
adverse party in Corinth, without keeping a body 
of Argian troops there. Agesilaus threatened 
immediate hostility, against both Corinth and 
Argos, if these were not withdrawn. A reluctant 
obedience was paid to his requisition thus inforced. 
Upon the departure of the Argians^ all those 

Corinthians, 

'^ This is not directly said, but seems clearly enough 
ifti{ilied in Hie concise expression of Xenophon. 
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Corinthians, who, smce fhp Ardan cofinectioh, sRCt. 
had been liting in banishment, returned to their v— -,^-1— *. 
country; those who had been most active in 
promoting that connection, together with the more 
notorious of those who had been cohc^med in the 
massacre which pi^eceded it, awafe that Cbrinth 
v^^as no longer a place 6f safety for them, emi- 
grated; and Corinth and Afgos became, sts for- 
merly, distinct republics. Thus p^a'cfe' \fds esta- 
blished throughout Greece; armies were disriiisised, 
fleets laid' up ; and friendly antf commei^cid intef- 
course became open, among all th^ Republics of 
the nation ; at' lea:st as far ais the political cJrcunl- 
stances of the country would allow, numerous 
citizens of etery republic, being in ^xile, aftd 
faction yet remaining within all. 

Agesilaus, it is evident, approved the treaty of 
Antalcidus; and, in one of the most studied of 
the political tracts of Isocrates, in which he hai^ isocr. d* 
most urgently contended for the general freedom p^J^V t. % 
of Greece, we find it not only approved, as a «<*A"««f' 
proper measure at the time, but recommended as 
a model for following occasions. ^ Nothing,^ he 
siays, ^ can be juster, nothing more advantageous 
^ for Athens'*.' On another occasion indeed, ^^• 
when stimulation against Laccda^mon was among f.496.t.fL 
his objects, he has taken the abandoning of the 

Asian 

^* Pltftarch, in his life of Agesilaus (p. iiii.) saya that 
Antalcidas was the political enemy of Agesilaus; but th« 
contrary apjiears sufficiently evident from Xenophdn, and, 
Were confirmatioli wanting, we have it from Pltttarch him^ 
sfe^f; for, 4ccor(!Bhg even to his account, AgcsilauS jui^tifiedl 
die treaty ih argument, and supported it by deed; p. my. 
ed. H. Staph. In his life of Artaxerxes hd i^ vtry futile iin 
the 8cA)ject of this treaty. 
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CHAP. Asian Greeks, to subjection under Persia, as 
ground for vehement invective. And indeed 
tiirougbout Greece, wherever there was a dispo- 
sition adverse to Lacedaemon, or the purpose of 
exciting such, this appears to have been a favorite 
topic for reproach ; whence perhaps Xenophon, 
who, in his general history, has given an account 
of the peace of Antalcidas as if he concurred in 
sentiment with his patron Agesilaus about it, 
in his panegyric of Agesilaus has wholly avoided 
tlie subject. That . concession was indeed a 
surrender of the proudest and fairest . claim of 
glory that Lacedaemon perhaps ever acquired- 
Yet it seems not justly to be imputed as a pecu- 
liar crime or dishonor to Antalcidas. A similar^ 
or rather a more disgraceful dereliction of the cause 
of the Asian Greeks, occurred on the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. They had been found 
under the protection (so half Greece would have 
termed it, but at worst under the dominion) of a 
Grecian people ; they w ere left to Jlie mercy of 
barbarians, in subjection to the Persian empire. 
But, on the present occasion, the Lacedaemonians 
had to.alledge, that not they, but their enemies, 
had betrayed the common cause of the nation, 
by producing the necessity for recalling Agesilaus 
from his glorious exertions, which had rescued 
the Asian Greeks from forein dominion, and 
given them independency ^^ 

A deep 

** One cannot but smile at the grave assertion of Diodorus, 
that the abandoning of the Asian Greeks was what hurt the 
Athenians andThebans on this occaaiou. Died. 1. 14. cm. 
The Asian, like the European, Greeks were divided hetweeQ 
th$ aristocratical party and the democratical. Perhaps both 

would 
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A deep policy has, by some writers, without sect. 
any jlpparent foundation, been attributed to the v--^^-l— 
Persian court in this transaction. Considering the 
interest of Lacedaemon as distinct from the com- 
mon interest of Greece, Antalcidas certainly 
served his country very ably. Simple and concise 
as the terms of the peace are, not only they appeeur 
directly calculated to promote the interest of 
Lacedaemon, but (except as far as dominion in 
Asia may have been an object of ambition) they 
answered the principal purposes of Lacedaemon 
completely. To break the growing power of 
Thebes, by emancipating the Boeotian towns, and 
to divide Corinth from Argos, had been the great 
objects of the war, and were the immediate effects 
of the peace ; for the more ready and quiet pro- 
duction of which Athens was bribed with permis- 
sion, contrary to the general spirit of the tieaty, 
to retain the dominion of its three Hands. Accord- 
ingly it is observed by Xenophon, that the Lace- Xcnoph. 
daemonians established their credit and influence c. 1! s. 33. 
in Greece much more completely, and put their 
commonwealth altogether in«^ much more splendid 
situation, by the peace which had its name from 
Antalcidas, than by that which had concluded 
the Peloponnesian war; and it is remarkable that 
he attributes the advantage to their having 
presided in the business (modern language will 
scarcely render his expression more exactly) under 

a commission 

would do as Well under Persian as Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
The aristocratical would have been sure to suffer under 
The ban or Athenian. 

Vol. VI, H 
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a commission from the Persian king*^ So much, 
however, if we may trust Plutarch for the anec- 
dote, was Agesilaus persuaded that the interest 
of Lacedoemon was well considered in the treaty, 
that, when soniebody, reviling the peace of 
Antalcidas, said that Lacedsemon was gone over 
to thq Persian interest; ' Rather,' he Wdwered, 
* Persia to the Lacedaemonian ;' and so> in truth, 
it seems to have been. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Affairs of Greece, frotti the Peace of Aktalci- 
BAS till the Depression of the Lacedaemonian 
Power, and the Elevation of Thebes to 
Supremacy among the Grecian Republics, 
by the Battle of Leuctra. 



SECTION I. 

De^otism of Lacedcemon : Punuhment of Mantineia : 
Resfofaiion of Phliasian Exiles. 

TH E real disgrace of the peace of Antalcidas^ sect. 
and apparentiy too the clamor against it, , ^• 

arose principally from the insuing conduct of the 
Lacedeemonians. Trouble and misfortune had 
not yet taught them moderation. No thought was 
entertained of attaching the Greek nation by a just 
and generous conduct ; by any fair communication 
of ri^ts and privileges; by any establishment, 
pervading all the republics, that might insure 
justice to the subordinate against the imperial 
state, or to the subjects of each against their 
respective administrations. A maxim of Agesilaus' 
is mentioned by Xenophon, that Lacedoemon 
dways would be powerful enough if the Greeks 
were prudent; that is, if they duly regarded 
theur own interest \ Perhaps the maxim might 

be 

AgesU. c. 7. s. 3>. 

H 2 
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CHAP, be inverted: Greece might have been powerful 
. ^^J^' J had Lacedaemon been prudent. But the very- 
first measure of its government, remarkable enough 
to claim the notice of history, was even impudently 
Herr.^'d. arbitrary.. Having inforced the acceptance of 
c. 2. s. 1. peace, among all the republics of the nation, 
according to their own construction of the king of 
Persia's rescript, they proceeded to take into 
B. C. 386. consideration the- state of their confederacy. Some 
of those called their allies had been held to their 
ingagements by fear only : it was well known that 
their wishes were, rather for the success of the 
enemy. These, after deliberation on the subject^ 
it was resolved to punish, and, by strong measures 
of coercion, to prevent future defection. 

They began then with showing, in the instance 
of Mantineia, that it might sometimes be safer to 
be the enemy than the ally of Lacedaemon. It 
Xenoph. was imputed to the Mantineians, that, during the 
c. 2. s. 2. war, they had sent supplies of com to the Argians ; 
that, on pretence of a truce, they had sometime^ 
9mitted to send their proportion of troops to the 
army ; that their troops, when with the army, 
served ill : that, in short, it was well known the 
Mantineians always repined at the success, and 
rejoiced in the misfortunes of the LacedaBmonian 
»• 1' 2- arms. On all these accounts it was required that 
the Mantineians should themselves destroy the 
Diodorus, fortificatious of their city ; and declaration was 
formally made to them, that nqthing less would- 
be accepted, in proof that the variousr aicts of 
treason, in the war, wfere not g^cts of the common- 
wealth; with admonition addad, ^tiiat^ in the 

current 
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current year, the Thirty years truce, between 
Mantineia and Lacedaemon, would expire. The 
value of this admonition we can only gather from 
what we find scattered, among the early Greek 
writers, concerning Grecian ideas of natural 
justice ; by which we learn that the condition of cb. 15. s. 4. 
the Ecspondi, those to whom we are bound by no ** ^ '" 
express compact, if they were the weaker party, 
was indeed terrible. 

The Mantineians refusing obedience to the des- Xenoph. 

. ' • . . . . Hel I 5. 

potic injunction, war was immediately denounced c. 2. L s. 
against them. But Agesilaus, tho unable appa- 
rently to prevent the measure, wjas so little 
satisfied with it^ that, on pretence of his persona 
obligation to the Mantineians, for services done to 
the king his father, Archidamus, in the Messenian 
rebellion, he requested of the general assembly * 
to excuse him from the command. Those services 
to the king must have been equally services to 
the commonwealth; but, while the excuse was 
admitted, fhe resolution against Mantineia was 
prosecuted. Agesipolis also was not without 
cause of forbearance toward Mantineia, for 
services to his father, Pausanias ; who was still 
living there, 'and indebted particularly to the 
chiefs of the democratical party, which now 
governed the city, for his best comforts in banish- 
ment. It w as probably some confidence in their 
interest with the reigning kings**of Lacedaemon, 
that imboldened the Mantineians to resist the 
mandates of those whom Thebes and Argos had 

not 
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CHAP, not dared to resist Agesipolis, however, obeyed 
J^^^Lj the decree, which directed him to take the com- 
mand of the expedition against them. 
Xenopii. The usual ravage of Grecian armies wfis spred 

c. «.' s! 4! over the Mantineian territory, without producing 
the obedience required. Agesipolis therefore 
proceeded to incompass the town with a contra- 
vallation. The work was already far advanced, 
when he was informed that the town was so 
provided, through the uncommon abundance of 
the preceding harvest, that there could be no 
hop^ of quickly reducing it by famine. Fearing 
therefore the various inconveniencies,. both to 
Lacedoemon and the allies, of a protracted block- 
ade, he recun-ed to a mode of siege, for which 
the peculiar circumstances of theplac^ offered 
opportunity. A very plentiful stream, the Ophis, 
fePai^lt flo^^d through it. Stopping the current below, 
1. 8. c. 8. he flooded the town ; and the foundations, not of 
the houses only, but of the fortifications also, 
formed of unburnt bricks, were shortly sapped. 
Every effort of the Mantineians was ineflkacious 
to check the threatened ruin. They prop^osed to 
capitulate, but the offer to demolish their alr^dy 
tottering fortifications was not now accepted. It 
Vas required that the city should be ^b^ndoned, 
and that the people should separate to their 
Ch 4. s. 2. several boroughs, whence their forefatliers hod 
assembled, to make Mantmeia the jfoflofliion 
capital of their little territory. T^hf i^j^p^ctpd. 
horrors of a storm, or of the lot, so djp^^^4fcl 
among the Greeks, of prisoners at discretion, 
inforced the acceptance of this severe condition. 

The 
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The chiefs of the democratical party, and sect. 
especially those whose disposition to the Argian ' — ^-'— 
connection was most notorious, dreading the Hei. i. 5. 
sanguinary animosity of their fellowcitizens of the 
opposite party, still more than the vengeance of 
the Lacedaemonians, were apprehensive that the 
sanctity of the capitulation, inforced only by 
sacrifice and oath, would be but a weak protection 
for them ; and the historian has evidently thought 
their fear not unfounded. The influence, however, 
of the banijshed king, Pausanias, ^vas so exerted 
with his son, ftat the desired tho wretched resource 
of exile was secured to tbem! In taking possession 
of the town, the Lacedflemoniari troops lined the 
street leading to the gate, while sixty of the most 
obnoxious passed out : * and tho,' says the histo- 
rian, * they had spears in their hknds and enmity 

* enough in their hearts, yet they were restrained 

* from offering injury, much more eafeily than 

* the best of the Mantineians :' meaning the 
nobility, or oligarchal* leaders : * a gTecit instance 

* of subordination,' he cdntifiufeS, ' and which 
^ ought not to pass unnoticed.' When Xehophoii 
could spes^k so, it is evident that the Greeks were 
as incapable of coalescing in a just and well- 
regulated free government, £ls tlie French at the 

. time of their revolution. 

Not the fortificsttions cfnly, but thi^ bouses of i.r, 
Mantineia were then demolished, ^e rettioVai wtfs 
at first very grievotii^ to the peopfe, as ttidk i/vete 
tmder the necessity of building new hd.bWftti6ns. 
Iliose, however, who h«d any landed pro'perty, 
i^oon became i^^i^fit^ with the change : finding, 

H 4 as 
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CHAP, as Xenophon observes, convenience in living near 
yJ^^^^lLj their estates, and being delivered, by the esta- 
blishment of' aristocracy, from the ve;cation of 
demagogues. The Majitineian commonwealth 
became thus, under the name of alliance, com- 
pletely a province to Lacedaemon. The men of 
property, depending upon Lacedaemonian pro- 
tection, both for their authority and for the best 
security to their possessions, were of course 
attached to the Lacedaemonian cause ; while tha 
lower people, the power of intriguing orators to 
direct their passions in one overbearing current,, 
being checked by their separation, and their minds 
being in consequence less occupied by politics, 
obeyed more readily and cheerfully the requisitions 
of the Lacedaemonian officers, whenever their 
military service was required. 
Xen. Hei. The affairs of Mantineia being so settled, those 
'• o' n !n of Phlius were taken into consideration- A peti- 

•. 8, 9, 10. * 

tion had been presented, from the exiles of that 
little republic, who. seem to haye had a fair claim 
to attention and protection from the Lacedae-* 
monian government A representation . was 
accordingly sent to Fhlius, , stating, that the exiles 
were not only friends of Lacedaemon, but guiltless 
toward their own commonwealth ; and it was . 
therefore hoped that coerciye measures would be 
needless,, to procure their restoration. Those who 
ruled Phlius were strongly disposed to resist; but 
thiB numerous friends of the exiles, together with 
spme men (such, says Xenophon, 'as jy^e found ij;i 
most cities) r^eatdy for any chanjge, deterr^ iiiewi.' 
It was therefore decreed, , ' That the exiles ahpuld 

'be 
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* be readmitted; that their property should be sect. 

' r^tored to them ; that those who had bought , ^l , 

' any part of it, from the public, should be qi os*^!^* 

■ reimbursed by the public ; that any dispute 

* arising, about anything claimed, should be, 

* decided by due^course of law.' 




SECTION II. 

Uiicofumon Tranquility in Greece, New PoUHcal Phendmenon 
in Greece : Inconvenience rf the Grecian Political System : 
Growing Power ofOlynthus : War resolved agmnstOlyntkus 
by the Congress of the Lacedemonian Co/^ederacy. • 

After the dispersion of the Mantineians, and the 
composure of the affairs of Phlius, there foUpwed 
an uncommon suspension of crimes and calamities 
in Greece ; insomuch that, during more than two 
years, nothing occurred for the historian's notice. 
This quiet was at l^gth interrupted by the arrival B.C.sSa^ 
of mioisters, at LapedaQmon;'froin the Grecian spiing.^* 
tqwns of Acanthus and Apdllonia in Thrace; xcnoph. 
whose business the ephors deemed sp imjxntant, c. «. •. u. 
as tp.reqmre. that a congress of the confederacy 
should be summoned. 

The circunBtanqes were ind^d new in Grecian^ 
politics. That territory on the Thracian coast 
which acquired the name of the ChaJcidic, had : 
been settled in very early times, as we have 
formerly seen, by colonies from Greece; invited 

. perhaps 

n ' This is DoidwelFs date. .But he -seems to have craved 
too many transact^ops into the latter part of, this year^ 
B. C. 382. Apparently the embassy from Thrace' must have 
tak^n ^lace vety ecirly Id ^<2, if not mther b^rs the close 
of 383. 
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CHAP. Asian Greeks, to subjection' under Per$ia, as 
ground for vehement invective. And indeed 
tiiroughout Greece, wherever there was a dispo- 
sition adverse to Lacedaemon, or the purpose of 
exciting such, this appears to have been a favorite 
topic for reproach ; whence perhaps Xenophon, 
who, in his general history, has given an account 
of the peace of Antalcidas as if he concurred in 
sentiment with his patron Agesilaus about it, 
in his panegyric of Agesilaus has wholly avoided 
the subject. That . concession was indeed a 
surrender of the proudest and fairest. claim of 
glory that Lacedoemon perhaps ever acquired* 
Yet it seems not justly to be imputed as a pecu- 
liar crime or dishonor to AnfalciHas. A similar^ 
or rather a more disgraceful dereliction of the cause 
of the Asian Greeks, occurred on the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. They had been found 
under the protection (so half Greece would have 
termed it, but at worst under the dominion) of a 
Grecian people ; they were left to Jlie mercy of 
barbarians, in subjection to the Persian empire. 
But, on the present occasion, the Lacedaemonians 
had to.alledge, that not they, but their enemies, 
had betrayed the common cause of the nation, 
by producing the necessity for recalling Agesilaus 
from his glorious exertions, which had rescued 
the Asian Greeks from forehi dominion, and 

given them independency '^ 

A deep 

" One cannot but smile at the grave assertion of Diodorus, 
that the abandoning of the Asian Greeks was what hurt the 
Athenians andXhebans on this occasion. Died. 1. 14. cm. 
The Asian, like the European, Greeks were divided between 
the aristocratical party and the democratical. Perhaps both 

would 
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A deep policy has, by some writers, without sect. 
any apparent foundation, been attributed to the v^-^^l— 
Persian court in this transaction. Considering the 
interest of Lacedaemon as distinct from the com- 
mon interest of Greece, Antalcidas certainly 
served his country very ably. Simple and concise 
as the terms of the peace are, not only they appear 
directly calculated to promote the interest of 
Lacedaemon, but (except as far as dominion in 
Asia may have been an object of ambition)- they 
answered the principal purposes of Lacedaemon 
completely. To break the growing power of 
Thebes, by emancipating the Boeotian towns, and 
to divide Cormth from Argos, had been the gi^eat 
objects of the war, and were the immediate effects 
of the peace ; for the more ready and quiet pro- 
duction of which Athens was bribed with permis- 
sion, contrary to the general spirit of tl)e tieaty, 
to retain the dominion of its three ilands. Accord- 
ingly it is observed by Xenophon, that the Lace- Xenoph. 
daemonians established their credit and influence cX s. 33. 
in Greece much more completely, and put their 
commonwealth altogether in^ much more splendid 
situation, by the peace which had its name from 
Antalcidas, than by that which had concluded 
the Peloponnesian war; and it is remarkable that 
he attributes the advantage to their having 
presided in the business (modem language will 
scarcely render his expression more exactly) under 

a commission 

would do as ^cll under Persian as Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
The aristocratical would have been sure to suffer under 
The ban or Athenian. 

Vol. VI. H 
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CHAP, a commission from the Persian king'^ So much, 
. ^^^' i however, if we may trust Plutarch for the anec- 

^2! P^iii2. ^^^^' w^ Agesilaus persuaded that the interest 
of Lacedoemon was well considered in the treaty, 
that, when soniebody, reviling the peace of 
Antalcidas, said that Lacedasmon was gone over 
to thq Persian interest; * Rather,' he wiswered, 
* Persia to the Lacedaemonian ;' and so^ in truth, 
it seems to have been. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Affitirs of Greece, from the Peace of Aktalci- 
T>AS till the Depression of the Lacedaemonian 
Power, arid the Elevation of Thebes to 
Supremacy among the Grecian Republics, 
by the Battle of Leuctra, 



SECTION I. 

Despotism of Lacedamon : Punishment of Mantineia : 
Resfotaiion of Phliasian Exiles. 

TH E real dis^ce of the peace' of Antalcidas^ sect. 
and apparently too the clamot against it, ^ ^• 
arose principally from the insuing conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians. Trouble and misfortune had 
not yet taught them moderation. No thought was 
entertained of attaching the Greek nation by a justr 
and generous conduct; by any fair communication 
of ri^ts and privileges; by any establishment, 
pervading all the republics, that might insure 
justice to the subordinate against the imperial 
state, or to the subjects of each against their 
respective administrations. A maxim of Agesilaus' 
is mentioned by Xenophon, that Lacedoemon 
ad ways would be powerful enough if the Greeks 
were prudent ; that is, if they duly regarded 
tJieur own interest '. Perhaps the maxim might 

be 

Agesil. c. 7. 8. 3, 

H 2 
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CHAP, be inverted: Greece might have been powerful 

. ^^J^' J had Lacedaemon been prudent. But the very 

first measure of its government, remarkable enough 

to claim the notice of history, was even impudently 

Herr.^*5. a;rbitrary< Having inforced the acceptance of 

c. 2. s. 1. peace, among all the republics of the nation, 

according to their own construction of the king of 

Persia's rescript, they proceeded to take into 

B. C. 386. consideration the state of their confederacy. Some 

of those called their allies had been held to their 

ingagements by fear only : it was well known that 

their wishes were, rather for the success of the 

enemy. These, after deliberation on the subject,^ 

it was resolved to punish, and, by strong measures 

of coercion, to prevent future defection. 

They began then with showing, in the instance 

of Mantineia, that it might sometimes be safer to 

be the enemy than the ally of Lacedaemon. It 

Xcnoph. was imputed to the Mantineians, that, during the 

xiel. 1. 5. , ^ 

c. 2. s. 2. war, they had sent supplies of com to the Argians ; 
that, on pretence of a truce, they had sometime^ 
9mitted to send their proportion of troops to the 
army ; that their troops, when with the army, 
served ill: that,^ in short, it was well known the 
Mantineians always repined at the success, and 
rejoiced in the misfortunes of the Laceda5monian 

'• h 2. arms. On all these accounts it was required that 
the Mantineians should themselves destroy the 

Diodorus, fortificatious of their city; and declaration was 

1. 15. c. 5. J ^ . 

formally made to them, that nqthing less would" 
be accepted, in proof that the v^riousracts of 
treason, in the war, were not acts of the common- 
wealth; with admonition add^ that; in the 

current 
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current year, the Thirty years truce, between 
Mantineia and Lacedaemon, would expire. The 
value of this admonition we can only gather from 
what we find scattered, among the early Greek 
"vrriters, concerning Grecian ideas of natural 
justice ; by which we learn that the condition of Ch. 15. s. 4. 
the Ecspondi, those to whom we are bound by no ° ^ "* 
express compact, if they were the weaker party, 
was indeed terrible. 

The Mantineians refusing obedience to the des- Xenoph. 

• ' . . • . . Hel J 5 

potic injunction, war was immediately denounced c. 3. 8. 3. 
against them. But Agesilaus, tho unable appa- 
rently to prevent the measure, wjas so little 
satisfied with it^ that, on pretence of his persona 
obligation to the Mantineians, for services done to 
the king his father, Archidamus, in the Messenian 
rebellion, he requested of the general assembly * 
to excuse him from the command. Those services 
to the king must have been equally services to 
the commonwealth; but, while the excuse was 
admitted, fhe resolution against Mantineia was 
prosecuted. Agesipolis also was not without 
cause of forbearance toward Mantineia, for 
services to his father, Pausanias ; who was still 
living there, 'and indebted particularly to the 
chiefs of the democratical party, which now 
governed the city, for his best comforts in banish- 
ment. It was probably some confidence in their 
interest with the reigning kings**of Lacedoemon, 
that imboldened the Mantineians to resist the 
mandates of those whom Thebes and Argos had 

not 
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CHAP, not dared to resist. Agesipolis, however, obeyed 
. ^^y- . the decree, which directed hira tp take the com- 
mand of the expedition against them. 
Xenopii. The usual ravage of Grecian armies wjis spred 

c. i, B. 4. over the Mantineian territory, without producing 
the obedience required. Agesipolis therefore 
proceeded to incompass the town with a contra- 
vallation. The work was already far advanced, 
when he was informed that the town was so 
provided, through the uncommon abundance of 
the preceding harvest, that there could be no 
hope of quickly reducing it by famine. Fearing 
therefore the various inconveniencies, . both to 
Lacedcemon and the allies, of a protracted block- 
ade, he recuned to a mode of siege, for which 
the peculiar circumstances of the plac^ offered 
opportunity. A very plentiful stream, the Ophis, 
Xen.ibid. flowed through it. Stopping the current below, 
1. 8. c. 8. he flooded the town ; and the foundations, not of 
the houses only, but of the fortifications also, 
formed of unburnt bricks, were shortly sapped. 
Every effort of the Mantineians was inefiicaciQus 
to check the threatened ruin. They proposed to 
capitulate, but the offer to demolish their alr^dy 
tottering fortifications was not now accepted. It 
Vas required that the city should he abandoned, 
and that the people should separate to their 
Ch. 4. s. 2. several boroughs, whence their forelatliers Jiad 
' assembled, to make Mantineia the (^offip[ion 
capital of their little territory. The es^pected 
horrors of a storm, w of the Ipl^ so di^^dfed 
among the Greeks, of prisoners at discretion, 
inforced the acceptance of this severe condition. 

The 
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The chiefs of the democralical party, and sect. 
especially those whose disposition to the Argian ' — ^ — 
connection was most notorious, dreading the Hei. i. 5. 
sanguinary animosity of their fellowcitizens of the ^' ^* ** 
opposite party, still more than the vengeance of 
tiie Lacedaemonians, were apprehensive that the 
sanctity of the capitulation, inforced only by 
sacrifice and oath, would be but a weak protection 
for them ; and the historian has evidently thought 
their fear not unfounded. The influence, however, 
of the banished king, Pausianias, ^vas so exerted 
with his son, that the desired tho wretched resource 
of exile was secured to them ■ In taking possession 
of the town, the Lacedaemonian troops lined the 
street leading to the gate, while sixty of the most 
obnoxious passed out : * and tho,' says the histo- 
rian, ' they had spears in their hands and enmity 

* enou^ in their hearts, yet they were restrained 

* from offering injury, much more easily than 

* the best of the Mantineians :' meaning the 
nobiKty, or oligarchal* leaders : * a gt-eett ini^nce 

* of subordination,' he cdntinufeS, * and which 

* ou^t not to pass unnoticed/ When Xenophori 
could speak so, it is evident that tfie Greeks were 
as incapable of coalescing in a just and well- 
regulated iree government, djs the French at the 

. time of their revolution. 

Not the fortifications only, but th6 houses of i.r, 
Mantineia were then demolished. Hie retfiovd wats 
at first very grievodi^ to the peopfe, as rtittSt ^erte 
tmder the necessity of building new habit&tibns. 
Those, however, who had any landed pro'perty, 
^oon became sictisfitsd with tite change : finding, 

H 4 as 
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CHAP, as Xenophon observes, convenience in living near 
vJl^^Zl^ their estates, and being delivered, by the esta- 
blishment of' aristocracy, from the ve^cation of 
demagogues. The Mantineian commonwealth 
became thus, under the name of alliance, com- 
pletely a province to Lacedaemon. The men of 
property, depending upon Laceda&monian pro- 
tection, both for their authority and for the best 
security to their possessions, were of course 
attached to the Lacedaemonian cause ; while the. 
lower people, the power of intriguing orators to, 
direct their passions in one overbearing current,, 
being checked by their separation, and their minds 
being in consequence less occupied by politics, 
obeyed more readily and cheerfully the requisitions 
of the Lacedaemonian officers, whenever their 
military service was required. 
Xen. Hei, The affairs of Mantineia being so settled, those 
'• o* o \r. of Phlius were taken into consideration. A peti- 

i. 8, 9, 10. ^ 

tion had been presented, from the exiles of that 
little republic, who. seem tohaye had a fair claim 
to attention and {wotection from the Lacedae-i 
monian government. A representation was 
accordingly sent to Phlius, stating, that the exiles 
were not only friends of Lacedaemon, but guiltless 
tpwavd their own commonwealth ; and it was . 
therefore hoped that coerciye measures woqld be 
needless,, to procure their restoration. Those who 
ruled Piilius were strongly disposed to resist; but 
thjB numerous friends of the exiles, together with 
spme men (such, says Xenophon, 'as c^-e foupd in 
most cities) rieady for any change, deterred them-- 
It was therefore decreed, ' That the exiles shpuld 

'be 
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* be readmitted; that their property should be sect. 

' restored to them ; that those who had bought , ^l , 

' any part of it, from the public, should be oios'^l^* 
^ reimbursed by the public ; that any disputo^ 
' arising, about anything claimed, should be, 

* decided by due^course of law.' 




SECTION II. 

Ifncommon Tranquilitif m Greece. New Political Phenomenon 

in Greece : Inconvenience of the Grecian Political System : 

. Growing Power ofOlynthus : War resolved agmnstOlynthm 

by the Congress of the Lacedemonian Qoi^ederacy. - 

After the dispersion of the Mantineians, and the 
composure of the affairs of Phlius, there followed 
an uncommon suspension of crimes and calamities 
in Greece ; insomuch that, during more than two 
years, nothing occurred for the historian's notice. 
This quiet ^as at length interrupted by the arrival B.C.sSa^ 
of ministers, at Lapedaemon, fr^m the Grecian gpjjn^*^ 
tQwns of Acanthus and Apdll(Miia in Thrace; ^®?**p^: 
whose business the ephors deemed so important, c. «. t. ii. 
as tpjeqmre. that a congress of the confederacy 
should be summf)ned. 

, The circunBtanqes were indeed new in Grecian' 
politics. That territory on the Thracian coast 
which acquired the name of the .ChaJcidic, had : 
been settied in very early times, as we have 
formerly seen, .by colonies from Greece; invited 

. . perhapfli 

(' ^ This is DoidwelFs daie. .But he-seemU to have crorvdded 
too many transactiops into the latter part of this ycar^ 
B. C. 382. Apparently the embassy from Thrace must have 
tak^n place ve^y early Id ^2^ if not mther b^re ^e close 
of 383. 
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perhaps not more by the fertility of th€ soil aid 
the «ase with which they could possess themselvea 
of it, than by the extent of maritime situation, 
which its three peninsulas afforded within a narrow 
compass, whence they could readily support each 
other by sea, and were less open to assault from 
any overbearing power by land. 

Of the numerous commercial towns, which 
arose in this region, each, in the Grecian manner, 
a separate republic, Olynthus was the most 
considerable. By what fortunate circumstances 
led, or by what superior politicians guided, we 
are uninformed, the Olynthians had adopted the 
unusual policy of associating the citizens of some 
small neighboring towns in all their civil and 
political rights. The advantage of this wise and 
liberal system being soon experienced by all 
parties, some of the larger towns were led to the 
same association. With strength and credit, 
amfoiticm grew in Olynthus ; and it was proposed 
to draw the Macedonian cities from allegiance to 
their king Amyntas. In the weakness and insta- 
bility of the Macedonian government, wcnn by eL 
long series of civil broils, and now pressed in war 
by the lUyrians, some of the nearer were quickly 
gained; examjrie induced others, more distant, to 
accede; and, when the Acanthians set out on 
i.l4.c?93. their mission, Pella, the largest town of Mace* 
donia, hd,d joined the growing commonweadtb, and 
Amynt^ was nearly expelled from his kingdom. 

In the whole course of Grecian history, with 
exception for the apparent good principle of the 
govenunents of the heroic iiges^ nothing ki politics 

had 
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had occurred so worthy of imitation tiiroughout 
Greece, as the Olynthian system* What precisely 
was the form of the OlyDthian government, we 
have no information. From circumstances how- 
ever we gather that it was a mixed repi^blic; 
constituted on a more liberal plan, and better 
balanced, than any other noticed by antient 
writers. Throughout the Graeian states, an 
excessive jealousy, prevwling for centuries, Imd 
produced a str9,nge alienation of Greeks from 
Greeks. In Homer's age, intfrmarriage was 
catnnKtti, from one end of the country to the 
other. But the narrow distrustful spiiit, equally 
of oligarchy and democracy, which had superseded 
the tempered monarchies of elder tiioaes, had by 
degrees insulted almost every township; inso- 
much that each was a distinct Kttk nation, 
separated from all others by leigal interdictions, 
not common ai^ng gneat natioiKs, even of diiSEere&t 
race and di^^nt language. Int^rf]naniage was Xenopb. 
forbidden, and none w^e allowed to pa»sess tends p. sbi.**^ * 
within the territory of another siftte. Ttos, 
excepting some communipn in reUgious riitas, the 
same formalities of hp$pitality, wbAdoL might bind 
a Greek with a barbarian, fitoost alone ^odki 
connect him with Grf»^k)3 of this aeiu ttmn or* 
village. 

j^i^t sucH is the fpr^e of \mkit euMl prejudice, 
tjiat, s^nm^ th^ Gre^^ tiiMQ was a preYailuig 
pai^^tl(y for this sulle% uqsociti^ iiUbend, unpro-r 
fitabja independency; (n'lg^ating ifom the lour 
paissipi^ oiC jieiJ,wsy and feai?, yet reod^jed i» 
Boxgi^ degree perhaps necessary, by the moral 

inaito^^t^ 
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CHAP. Asian Greeks, to subjection under Persia, as 
ground for vehement invective. And indeed 
tiiroughout Greece, wherever there was a dispo- 
sition adverse to Lacedaemon, or the purpose of 
exciting such, this appears to have been a favorite 
topic for reproach ; whence perhaps Xenophon, 
who, in his general history, has given an account 
of the peace of Antalcidas as if he concurred in 
sentiment with his patron Agesilaus about it, 
in his panegyric of Agesilaus has wholly avoided 
the subject. That . concession was indeed a 
surrender of the proudest and fairest claim of 
glory that Lacedaemon perhaps ever acquired* 
Yet it seems not justly to be imputed as a pecu- 
liar crime or dishonor to Antalcidas. A similaXj 
or rather a more disgraceful dereliction of the cause 
of the Asian Greeks, occurred on the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. They had been found 
under the protection (so half Greece would have 
termed it, but at worst under the dominion) of a 
Grecian people ; they were left to Jlie mercy of 
barbarians, in subjection to the Persian empire. 
But, on the present occasion, the Lacedaemonians 
had to.alledge, that not they, but their enemies, 
had betrayed the common cause of the nation, 
by producing the necessity for recalling Agesilaus 
from his glorious exertions, which had rescued 
the Asian Greeks from forein dominion, and 
given them independency '^ 

A deep 

" One cannot but smile at the grave assertion of Diodorus, 
that the abandoning of the Asian Greeks was what hurt the 
Athenians andThebans on this occasion. Died. 1. 14. cm. 
The Asian, like the European, Greeks were divided between 
the aristocratical party and the democratical. Perhaps both 

would 
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A deep policy has, by some writers, without sect. 
any apparent foundation, been attributed to the v^-^^l— 
Persian court in this transaction. Considering the 
interest of Lacedaemon as distinct from the com- 
mon interest of Greece, Antalcidas certainly 
served his country very ably. Simple and concise 
as the terms of the peace are, not only they appear 
directly calculated to promote the interest of 
Lacedaemon, but (except as far as dominion in 
Asia may have been an object of ambition)- they 
answered the principal purposes of Lacedaemon 
completely. To break the growing power of 
Thebes, by emancipating the Boeotian towns, and 
to divide Coruith from Argos, had been the great 
objects of the war, and were the immediate effects 
of the peace ; for the more ready and quiet pro- 
duction of which Athens was bribed with permis- 
sion, contrary to the general spirit of tl)e tieaty, 
to retain the dominion of its three ilands. Accord- 
ingly it is observed by Xenophon, that the Lace- Xenoph. 
daemonians established their credit and influence cX s. 33. 
in Greece much more completely, and put their 
commonwealth altogether in^ much more splendid 
situation, by the peace which had its name from 
Antalcidas, than by that which had concluded 
the Peloponnesian war; and it is remarkable that 
he attributes the advantage to their having 
presided in the business (modern language w^ill 
scarcely render his expression more exactly) under 

a commission 

would do as ^cll under Persian as Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
The aristocratical would have been sure to suffer under 
The ban or Athenian. 

Vol. VI. H 
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CHAP, a commission from the Persian k)ng'^ So much, 
. ^^^' . however, if we may trust Plutarch for the anec- 
ne! pfiii2. ^^^^5 w^ Agesilaus persuaded that the interest 
of Lacedoemon was well considered in the treaty, 
that, when soniebody, reviling the peace of 
Antalcidas, said that Lacedaemon was gone over 
to thq Persian interest; * Rather,' he anawered, 
^ Persia to the Lacedaemonian ;' and so^ in truth, 
it seems to have been. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Affkirs of Greece, frotti the Peace of A^ta tci- 
BAS till the Depression of the Lacedaemonian 
Power, and the Elevation of Thebes to 
Suprema:cy among the Grecian Republics, 
by the Battle of Leuctra, 



SECTION I. 



Despotism of Lacedamon : PunUhment of Mantineia : 
Restoration of Fhliasian Exiles. 

TH E real disgrace of the peace^ of Antalcidas^ sect. 
and apparently too the clamof against it, ^ ^• 
arose principally from the insuing conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians. Trouble and misfortune had 
not yet taught them moderation. No thought was 
entertained of attaching the Greek nation by a just 
and generous conduct; by any fair communication 
of ri^ts and privileges; by any establishment, 
pervading all the republics, that might insure 
justice to the subordinate against the imperial 
state, or to the subjects of each against their 
respective administrations. A maxim of Agesilaus 
is mentioned by Xenophon, that Lacedoemon 
always would be powerful enough if the Greeks 
were prudent ; that is, if they duly regarded 
tiieur own interest \ Perhaps the maxim might 

be 

Agesil. c. 7. 8. 3). 
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CHAP, be inverted: Greece might have been powerful 
. ^^J^' , had Lacedaemon been prudent. But the very- 
first measure of its government, remarkable enough 
to claim the notice of history, was even impudently 
Herh'i arbitrary.. Having inforced the acceptance of 
c. 52. s. 1. peace, among all the republics of the nation, 
according to their own construction of the king of 
Persia's rescript, they proceeded to take into 
B. C. 3 86 . consideration the. state of their confederacy. Some 
of those called their allies had been held to their 
ingagements by fear only : it was well known that 
their wishes were, rather for the success of the 
enemy. These, after deliberation on the subject^ 
it was resolved to punish, and, by strong measures 
of coercion, to prevent future defection. 

They began then with showing, in the instance 
of Mantineia, that it might sometimes be safer to 
be the enemy than the ally of Lacedaemon. It 
Xenoph. was imputed to the IVIantineians, that, during the 
c. 2. s. 2. w ar, they had sent supplies of com to the Argians ; 
that, on pretence of a truce, they had sonietimes 
pmitted to send their proportion of troops to the 
army ; that their troops, when with the army, 
served ill: that, in short, it was well known the 
Mantineia-ns always repined at the success, and 
rejoiced in the misfortunes of the LacedaBmonian 
»• 1' 2. arms. On all these accounts it was required that 
tlie Mantineians should themselves destroy the 
Diodorus, fortificatious of their city; and d^laration was 
formally made to them, that npthing less would" 
be accepted, in proof that the variousr aets of 
treason, in the war, were not acts of the common- 
wealth; with admonition added,- that^ in -the 

current 
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current year, the Thirty years truce, between 
Mantineia and Lacedaemon, would expire. The 
value of this admonition we can only gather from 
what we find scattered, among the early Greek 
writers, concerning Grecian ideas of natural 
justice ; by which we learn that the condition of Cb. 15. s. 4. 
the Ecspondi, those to whom we are bound by no ^ * "* 
express compact, if they were the weaker party, 
was indeed tenible. 

The Mantineians refusing obedience to the des- Xenoph. 

. ^ . . . . . Hel i 5. 

potic injunction, war was immediately denounced c. 2. s. 3. 
against them. But Agesilaus, tho unable appa- 
rently to prevent the measure, w^as so little 
satisfied with it; that, on pretence of his persona 
obligation to the Mantineians, for services done to 
the king his father, Archidamus, in the Messenian 
rebellion, he requested of the general assembly* 
to excuse him from the command. Those services 
to the king must have been equally services to 
the commonwealth; but, while the excuse was 
admitted, the resolution against Mantineia was 
prosecuted. Agesipolis also was not without 
caiise of forbearance toward Mantineia, for 
services to his father, Pausanias ; who w as still 
living there, 'and indebted particularly to the 
chiefs of the democratical party, which now 
governed the city, for his best comforts in banish- 
ment. It was probably some confidence in their 
interest with the reigning kings**of Lacedaemon, 
that imboldened the Mantineians to resist the 
mandates of those whom Thebes and Argos had 

not 

H 3 
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CHAP, not dared to resist. Agesipolis, however, obeyed 
. ^^y- . the decree, which directed him tp take the com- 
mand of the expedition against them. 
Xcnoph. The usual ravage of Grecian armies wfis spred 

c\,u4^. over the Mantineian territory, without producing 
the obedience required. Agesipolis therefore 
proceeded to incompass the town with a con^a- 
vallation. The work was already far advanced, 
when he was informed that the town was so 
provided, through the uncommon abundance of 
the preceding harvest, that there could be no 
hope of quickly reducing it by famine. Fearing 
therefore the various incotnveniencies, . both to 
Lacedoemoii and the allies, of a protracted block- 
ade, he recuned to a mode of siege, for which 
the peculiar circumstances of the plac^ offered 
opportunity. A very plentiful stream, tlie Ophis, 
&p'l^L'^* flowed through it. Stopping the current below, 
1. 8. c. d. he flooded the town ; and the foundations, not of 
the houses only, but of the fortifications also, 
formed of unburnt bricks, were shortly sapped. 
Every efibrt of the Mantineians was inefiicacious 
to check the threatened ruin. They proposed to 
capitulate, but the offer to demolish their already 
tottering fortifications was not now accepted. It 
'was required that the city should he abandoned, 
and that the people should separate to their 
Ch. 4. s. 2. several borouizhs, whence their forefatliers liad 
assembled, to make Mantmeia the jpo^gajpon 
capital of their little territory. Thp ej^ppcted, 
horrors of a storm, w of the lot, so dr^j^dftd 
among the Greeks, of prisoners at discretion, 
inforced the acceptance of this severe condition. 

The 
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The chiefs of the democratical party, and sect. 
especially those whose disposition to the Argian ^- — I — ■ 
connection was most notorious, dreading the Hei. i. 5. 
sanguinary animosity of their fellowcitizens of the ^' 
opposite party, still more than the vengeance of 
the Lacedaemonians, were apprehensive that the 
sanctity of the capitulation, inforced only by 
sacrifice and oath, would be but a weak protection 
for them ; and the historian has evidently thought 
their fear not unfounded. The influence, however, 
of the bani3hed king, Pausanias, Was 50 exerted 
with his son, that the desired tho wretched resource 
of exile was secured to them. In taking possession 
of the town, the Lacedaemonian troops lined the 
street leading to the gate, while sixty of the most 
obnoxious passed out : * and tho,' says the histo- 
rian, * they had spears in their hands and enmity 
^ enough in their hearts, yet they were restrained 

* from offering injury, much more easily than 

* the best of the Mantineians :' meaning the 
nobility, or oligarchaMeaders : * a greett induce 

* of subordination,' he cOnthfiufeS, ' and which 

* ought not to pass unnoticed/ When Xenophori 
could speak so, it is evident that tiie Greeks were 
as incapable of coalescing in a just and well- 
regulated free government, as tlie French at the 
. time of their revolution. 

Not the fortifications otily, but th6 houses of i.r, 
Mantineia were then demolished. The removed wats 
at first very gri^oti^ to the peopfe, as ttitM Werfe 
under the necessity of building new hAbttfttibns. 
Those, however, who had any landed property, 
^oon became satisfied with the change : finding, 

H 4 as 
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CHAP, as Xenophon observes, convenience in living near 
vJ^^^IIl, their estates, and beii^ delivered, by the esta- 
blishment of' aristocracy, from the venation of 
demagogues. The Mantineian commonwealth 
became thus, under the name of alliance, com- 
pletely a provmce to Lacedsemon. The men of 
property, depending upon Laceda&monian pro- 
tection, both for their authority and for the best 
security to their possessions, were of course 
attached to the Lacedaemonian cause : wjhile the 
lower people, the power of intriguing orators to 
direct their passions in one overbearing current,, 
being checked by their separation, and their minds 
being in consequence less occupied by politics, 
obeyed more readily and cheerfully the requisitions 
of the Laceda&monian officers, whenever their 
military service was required. 
Xen. Hei, The affairs of Mantineia being so settled, those 
'• o* ^ \r. of Phlius were taken into consideration. A peti- 

i. 8, 9, 10. *^ 

tion had been presented, from the exiles of that 
little republic, who seem tohaye had a, fair claim 
to attention and protection from the Lacedae-* 
monian government. A representation . was 
accordingly sent to Phlius, . stating, that the exiles 
were not only friends of Lacedaemon, but guiltless 
toward their own commonwealth ; and it was . 
therefore hoped that coerciye measures woqld be 
needless,, to procure their restoration. Those who 
ruled Plilius were strongly disposed to resist ; but 
thp numerous friends of the exiles, together with 
spme ttien (such, says Xenophon, ^ j^re found i^ 
most cities) reatdy for any change, deterred them-- 
It was tUej;efore decreed, .^^ That the exiles ahquld 

" \ '\ ' ' ^be 
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* be readmittsed ; that their property should be sect. 

' restored to them ; that those who had bought . ^1 , 

* any part of it, from the public, should be qi os^l^* 
^ reimbursed by the public ; that any dispute 

* arising, about anything claimed, should be 

* decided by due 'course of law.' 




SECTION II. 

Uncommon Tranquility in Greece, New Political Phenomenon 
in Greece : Incowoenience cf the Grecian Political System : 

. Growing Power ofOlyntbus : War resolved agmnstOlyntkm 
by the Congress of' the Lacedaemonian Confederacy* • 

After the dispersion of the Mantineians, and the 
composure of the affairs of Phlius, there followed 
an uncommon suspension of crimes and calamities 
in Greece ; insomuch that, during more than two 
years, nothing occurred for the historian's notice. 
This quiet was at length interrupted l>y the arrival B.C.sSa'. 
of ministers, at Lapedaamon, from the Grecian gp^in^;** 
tqwns of Acanthus and Apollonia in Thrace; X®?**?*': 
whose business the ephors deemed so important, c. «. ». u. 
as to.reqmre. that a congress of the confederacy 
should be summpned. 

The circumystances were indeed new in Greciaa' 
politics. That territory on the Thracian coast 
which acquired the name of the Chalcidic, had 
been settled in very early times, as we have 
formerly seen, by colonies from Greece ; invited 

perhaps 

(^ ' This is DodwelFs daie« . But be-setms to have crowded 
too many transactions into the latter part of ^ this year^ 
B. C. 382. Apparently the embassy from Thrace must have 
tak^n place veity early in 2^2, if not rather b^re the close 

of a^a* 
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CHAP. Asian Greeks, to subjection under Persia, as. 
ground for vehement invective. And indeed 
tiiroughout Greece, wherever there vras a dispo- 
sition adverse to Lacedaemon, or the purpose of 
exciting such, this appears to have been a favorite . 
topic for reproach ; whence perhaps Xenophon, 
who, in his general history, has given an account 
of Ae peace of Antalcidas as if he concurred in 
sentiment with his patron Agesilaus about it, 
in his panegyric of Agesilaus has wholly avoided 
the subject. That . concession was indeed a 
surrender of the proudest and fairest - claim of 
glory that Lacedaemon perhaps ever acquired* 
Yet it seems not justly to be imputed as a pecu- 
liar crime or dishonor to Antalcidas. A similar^ 
or rather a more disgraceful dereliction of the cause 
of the Asian Greeks, occurred on the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. They had been found 
under the protection (so half Greece would have 
termed it, but at worst under the dominion) of a 
Grecian people ; they were loft to flie mercy of 
barbarians, in subjection to the Persian empire. 
But, on the present occasion, the Lacedaemonians 
had to.alledge, that not they, but their enemies, 
had betrayed the common cause of the nation, 
by producing the necessity for recalling Agesilaus 
from his glorious exertions, which had rescued 
the Asian Greeks from forein dominion, and 
given them independency ^K 

A deep 

** One cannot but smile at the grave assertion of Diodorus, 
that the abandoning of the Asian Greeks was what hurt the 
Athenians andThebans on this occasion. Died. 1. 14. cm. 
The Asian, like the European, Greeks were divided betweea 
the aristocratical party and the democratical. Perhaps both 

would 
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A deep policy has, by some writers, without sect. 
any apparent foundation, been attributed to the v,-^^J— 
Persian court in this transaction. Considering the 
interest of Lacedaemon as distinct from the com- 
mon interest of Greece, Antalcidas certainly 
served his country very ably. Simple and concise 
as the terms of the peace are, not only they appear 
directly calculated to promote the interest of 
Lacedaemon, but (except as far as dominion in 
Asia may have been an object of ambition)- they 
answered the principal purposes of Lacedaenion 
completely. To break the growing power of 
Thebes, by emancipating the Boeotian towns, and 
to divide Corinth from Argos, had been the great 
objects of the war, and were the immediate effects 
of the peace ; for the more ready and quiet pro- 
duction of which Athens was bribed with permis- 
sion, contrary to the general spirit of the tieaty, 
to retain the dominion of its three ilands. Accord- 
ingly it is observed by Xenophon, that the Lace- Xenoph. 
daemonians established their credit and influence cX Lis, 
in Greece much more completely, and put their 
commonwealth altogether in*^ much more splendid 
situation, by the peace which had its name from 
Antalcidas, than by that which had concluded 
the Peloponnesian war; and it is remarkable that 
he attributes the advantage to their having 
presided in the business (modern language will 
scarcely render his expression more exactly) under 

a commission 

would do as \vcll under Persian as Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
The aristocratical would hav€ been sure to suffer under 
Theban or Athenian. 

Vol. VI- H 
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CHAP, the peculiar advantages of the law and the piuc- 
' — sr^ tice of our own country, that makes deficiencies, 
elsewhere ordinary, appear to us strange irregu- 
larities. If ^e compare the law of treason in 
England, when most severe, or the whole of the 
law for the security of person and property, when, 
under the Plantagenet reigns, our constitution \w» 
feast defined, with what we learn of the same 
law in those called the best times of Greece, 
the difference will appear truly prodigious. It 
will seem as if, like philosophy and the fiile arts 
in one country, equal law and wholesome polity 
were of indigenous growth in the other, healthy 
and vigorous without cultivation, and florishing 
ambrig all sorts of weeds, in spite of tempests 
and adverse seeisons. 

Thebes then being reduced to a state of com- 
plete dependency^ nothing seemed wanting to the 
- lasting fimmess of the Lacedaemonian supremacy 
N over Greece, but to crush the growing cdmmon- 
wealth of Olynthus ; and to this pouit, now with 
increased earnestness, the administration directed 
xeroph. its attention. It might possibly be in contem- 
c. 2. ». 27. plation next, to resume the prosecution of that 
plan of conquest in Asia,* which had been inter- 
rupted principally by the measures of the party 
in Thebes, of which Ismenias bad been chief. 
Xenophon has not expressly said that the conduct 
of Agesilaus was influenced by such a view ; but 
Xen. Agea. he mcntions, as to his honor, that his enmity to 
Persia was maintained through life, and that he 
e. 7. s. 7. refijsed with disdain^ the philanthropic connection 
of hospitality, offered him, appaiently through a 

proxy, 
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proxy, by the Persian king. What were the 
measures which he directed, what those to which 
he simply consented, and what, if any, those 
which he could not prevent, we are not precisely 
informed ; but the tenor of Xenophon ,s narrative, 
as well as a variety of the circumstances reported, 
laark that he had large influence at tliis time in 
the Lacedaemonian councils. His brother Teleu- 
tias, was appointed to the command-in-chief in 
Thrace. The slowness and negligence of the allies 
in obeying the requisition for troops for the 
Thracian war, tho inforced by a vote of the con- 
gress of the confederacy, may have given the 
Lacedaemonians to apprehend the decay of their 
authority, and thus may have contributed to 
instigate the unjust measures taken in the Theban 
business. Several cities had not yet sent the full 
number assessed upon them. The popular name 
of Teleutias assisted the exertions of the ephors, 
whose scytales were sent around; and the new 
Theban administration, zealous in showing their 
respect to the brother of Agesilaus, were diligent 
in preparing their apportionm^fit, horse and foot. 

The precimtion of Teleutias indicates ^ the 
strength of the Olynthian commonwealth. Tho 
the season was far advanced, he would not hasten Xen. Ages, 
iiis march; lesa anxious to arrive early than with 3.6.382. 
an army the most powerful that could be collected. 9'* ^^ ^' 
Meanwhile he sent to Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia, and Derdas prince of Elymia; urging 
the former, if he would recover his kingdom, to 
raise mercenary troops and subi^dize neighboring 
princes;^ and admonishing tho latter, that the 

samt 
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CHAP, same growing power, which had nearly over- 

. ^^ J^' . whelmed the greater Macedonian realm, wocikl 

not long leave the smaller in peace and indep^- 

dency, if measures were not taken to check its 

ambition. His care and diligence thus seconding 

Xfnoph. ^*s influence, he assembled in Potidiea a very 

^2 1 2^ powerful army, which he led xiirectly to 

Olynthus. 

. Without conquest, without a battle noticed io 
history, the Olynthians, by the wisdom and 
liberality of their policy, had formed a cc»nmon- 
wealth so powerful, that tliey did not fear to meet 
in the field Uie greatest army ever sent by the 
Peloponnesian confederacy so far from their 
peninsula, reinforced by troops, still much more 
numerous, of the most warlike nations of the 
«-3o. continent north of Greece. The only cavahy, 
which Teleutias appears to have ted from the 
southern provinces, were Laconian and Boeotiam 
In his order of battle he placed these, tDgether 
mill some received firom Amyntas, in the right 
wing of his army. Derdas brought him a body 
of only four hundred, but of superior reputattoii 
in the northern countries. Tekutias seegis to 
have proposed a compliment to tdiat prince in 
{facing his cavalry alone in the left wing, erf which 
he took himself the immediate command. 
t. 31. A battle quickly insued; and the cavalry <rf 

the right wing being first chared by the Olyn- 
thians, the Laceda&mcxiian commander was pre- 
sently dismounted and severely wounded, xmoiberar 
killed, and at laigtJi the whole body put to flight* 
The confusion spred among the nearest infantry, 

and 
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and there was imminent danger that a complete 
defeat would have followed, when Derdas, 
arriving with his cavalry, incouraged the dismayed 
phalanx to stand. Teleutias at the same time 
making a movement with the Peloponhesian 
infantry to support him, . the Olynthians, in 
danger of being surrounded, retired in haste, and Xcnopb. 
suflfered in their retreat. Their infantry then also c. «! i.3f. 
withdrew within their walls. Teleutias erected 
his trophy, for a victory just sufficing to deter the •. ss. 
enemy from molesting his retreat from their ' 
territory, which he wasted as he went. The 
advanced season forbad any farther enterprizej 
and it was necessary to find quarters for the Pelo- 
ponnesiaii army in the firiendly towns, while the 
Macedonian, and other troops <rf the country, 
were dismissed to their several hcmies. 

During the winter the Olynthians made fre- • 
quent, and often successful incursions upon the 
lands of the towns in alliimce with Lacedaemon. B.C. 381. 
In the beginning of spring, a body of thw cavalry, xrnophf ' 
after plunder of the territory, approaching with ^3* ^^ f ^ 
improvident cardessoess the town of Apollonia^ 
receiv^ed a iBevere dieck from the activity and 
bravery (rf Derdas, who, unknown to them, had 
arrived there, that very day, with his Macedonian 
horse. Thenceforward they confined themselves- 
more witiiin tiieir wall^, and ventured upon the 
cultivation but ci a very stoall part of their lands. 

According to the usual mode of war among the 
Greeks, Teleutias waited for the seasra when 
ravage, beit^ most injurious^ would be most 
likely to {»rovoke ^be enemy to a general ingag^- 

ment, 
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CHAP. ^^^^ or would best forward the effect of a block- 
xxvL ^^Q Qf their towns. While, with these views, 
xenopi.. hg ij^y incamped near the walls of Olynthus, 
cs.sis. he observed a body of cavalry, from the town, 
crossing the river which ran by it, and very 
leisurely approaching his camp. Indignant at 
their boldness, he ordered his targeteers to attack 
them. The horse, turning, very quietly repassed 
the river : the targeteers followed confidently, as 
i. 4. if pursuing a broken enemy. The horse, when 
so many only had crossed the river as they might 
readily overpower, turned, charged and routed 
fhem, and killed, among many others, Tlemonidas, 
the general commanding, 
s 5 & r. Teleutias, with manners so popular^ and 

crenerally so amiable, was nevertheless of a 
temper too hasty to preserve, on all occasions, 
' the cool recollection so important in ^nilitary 
command. Irritated by what he saw, he seized 
,. 5. his spear, put himself at the head of his heavy- 
armed, ajid; with some passion, ordered the 
targeteers and the cavalry, to pursue the eneiny 
without remission. The incautious order was 
zealously obeyed. The Olynthians retiring within 
their walls, the Peloponnesians did not stop^ till, 
from the towers, they received a shower of 
missile weapons. In the necessity oi warding off 
these with their shields, as they hastily retreated^ 
confusion arose. The able lead^s of the Olyn- 
thians used the critical m(»nent Their hcnrse 
again ruddied out of the gates; the targeteers and 
then the heavy-farmed followed. The impres^on 
vms such) that the Peloponnesisin phalanx was 

already 
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already in disorder when it was attacked. Teleu- sect. 
tias himself was killed; those about him then 
gave way, and presently the whole army fled. 
Pursued, as they divided, toward Potideea, Spar- 
tolus, Acanthus, ApoUonia, a large proportion, 
and almost the whole effective force of so great 
an array, was destroyed ^ 



III. 




SECTION IV. 

jigtiiipoUs Commander 'in-chief against Oltfnf^us, Rebellion 
in Phlius against Lacedotmon : Jgesilaus Commander against 
Fhlius : Delphion demagogue of Vhlius : Surrender of 
Phlius, Death of Agesipolis : Polyhiades Commander^in^ 
chief against Olynthus : Reduction of Olynthus, 

It now seemed as if the political phenomenon, 
arising on the frontiers of Thrace and Macedonia, 
might, by the terror of arms, have «pred political 
wisdom over the southern provinces of Greece. 
Had the Lacedaemonian government in the least 
yielded under the severe blow it had received, 
had it been without able men to promote energy 
and direct exertion, the consequence of its unfit- 
ness to coalesce with other states might have been 
a rapid downfall, and perhaps complete ruin. 
But the necessity for exertion was seen by the 
administration, and able men were not wanting 
to direct it. The command -in-chief was com- xenoph. 
mitted to the king, Agesipolis ; a youth, of little ^3 ' j; \ 
experience, but of great expectation. " Thirty 
Spartans were appointed to attend him, as for-' 
merly Agesilaus in Asia. Tlie character of Age- 
sipolis being popular, many volunteers offered. 
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CHAP. We gather from Xenophon, that, hi this age, the 
^ ^^^^' . few remainmg families, distUiguished by the name 
Hd.^f *5. of Spartans, went on forein service only in the 
c. 3. «. 9. j^njj Qf officers. The volunteers, he mentions to 
have been of three descriptions; the Laconian 
towns furnished some, and they were of the best 
famiUes of those towns; some were bastards of 
Spartan famjUes, educated in the best discipline 
of the city, and these were remarked for their 
fine figures: the rest wei;e strangers, or men not 
acknowleged among either Spartans or Laconians, 
yet distinguished by a name which seems to im- 
ply that they were maintained by the public *°. 
Volunteers from the alUes moreover were nume- 
rous, and the Thessalian cavalry, ambitious of 
being known to the Spartan king, were particu- 
larly forward in their zeal. The rank of the new 
commander-in-chief also, warranting the earnest- 
ness of the Lacedaemonian government in the 
^ cause, inspirited the exertions of the Macedonian 

princes. It is not mentioned that any troops were 
furnished by the cities of the confederacy, to 
supply the loss in the battie of Olynthus; but it 
is implied tiiat most, if not all of them, paid 
compositions in money ; and that the new levies 
g. 10. were intirely of volunteers. Phlius received the 
thanks of Agesipolis for the largeness and 
readiness of its contribution. 

The 

In the scantiness of our information concerning the political 
economy of Lacedsemon, we must glean as we can. I am 
unable to give any better explanation of this remarkable 
passage than that ventured m the teyt^ / 
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The api^rent zeal however of those who ruled sect. 

l^hlius was found to have a sinister motive. They ^ ]^' 

proposed to earn the connivance of LacedaBmon 
iit gi'oss injustice toward their fellowcitizens. All 
the anecdotes of Plutarch, who red and speculated 
when Trajan ruled half a hemisphere, do not 
paint the internal state of divided and independent 
Greece, like a few small touches, from the life, 
by the cotemporary historians. With the view 
therefore to acquire a just idea of it, the affairs 
of Phlius will deserve that we should interrupt; 
for a mome^ty the narrative of tlie war in 
Thrace. 

The tyranny of tl^at superintending power, 
which the Greeks had imagined the best resource 
for holding together a, confederacy of republicop 
too small to subsist each by its own strength, we 
have seen remarkably exhibited in tlie affeir of 
Thebes. Phlius affords an instance, Bot lesf 
remarkable, of oppression from a republican 
government to its own citizens, in defiance of 
the superintending power. The Phliasian exiles, 
restored, as we have seen, at the requisition of Sec.i. ©f 
Liacedeemcm, and intitled, by a decree of their "* *^' 
own general assembly, to recover all their pro- 
perty, in vain sought justice from Phliasian tribu- 
nals ; for the Phliasian tribunals were composed 
of persons holding that property, or coimected 
with those who held it. Among the Grecian 
republics it was not unusual tq refer a case of 
such a kind to the tribunal of some neighboring 
republic; but the ^Phliasian government would 
listen to no proposal for an impartial decision* 

• .This 
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CHAP. This imprudent iniquity impelled the injured 

vi^y^ persons to seek redress from Lacedaemon. But 

lT. c!^^!* there were circumstances which incouraged those 

^^^\ who ruled in Phlius to disregard this. It was 

contrary to all known practice for both kings to 

B.C. 38 1, be at once absent from Sparta. Agesipolis was 
01. 99. 4. . 01 

Auiumii. now far advanced on his march toward Thrace; 

and, in the confidence that Agesilaus would not 
move, and of course no vigorous measures would 
be taken, the Phliasian chiefs resolved that, to 
those firom whom they differed in party, it was 
unnecessary to be just; Instead therefore of being 
disposed to yield to Lacedoemonian interference, 
they procured a decree, imposing tiie penalty of 
a fine on all who, without waiTant firom the 
Phliasian government, had made application to 
Lacedaemon. 

We should admire the spirit of this decree, if 
it Mas not so immediately connected with gross 
injustice : we should approve its wisdom, had it 
been founded upon any practicable plan of liberal 
policy. But it appears to have been the result 
only of daring profligacy, illiberal and impro- 
vident. The hope even that Lacedaemon would not 
instantly interfere with vigor, was ill-conceived. 
Xen.Hei. The cphors resolved, that the injurious insolence 
•. ts, of the Phliasians should be restrained by arms • 
and Agesilaus undertook the command. Among 
those who had recurred to Lacedaemon for redress, 
were two families which had particular claim to 
his protection ; that of the venerable Podanemus^ 
who had been connected in hospitality with the 

revered king Archidamus, his father, and that of 

« 

Procles^ 
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Procles, who had the same connection with 
Agesilaus himself. 

No delay was made : the border-passing sacri- x^!^ 
fice was not likely to be unpropitious ; Agesilaus ^^^' ^' ^• 
was ready to ^nter Phliasia, when an embassy 8,0*381. 
met him, deprecating hostilities, and offering ?'• ^^- **♦ 

TT T . 1 , o Autumn. 

money. He answered ' that he was not coming x^noph. 

* to injure any, but only to relieve the injured.' ^^3,^i%, 

* They professed themselves ready to do what- 

* ever could be required.* * Professions,' he told 
them, ' could find no credit, when deceit had 
' already been practised/ Upon being asked 
then what pledge he required, he answered, ' the 

* same with which Lacedaemon had formerly been- 

* trusted, without injury to Phlius: they must 

* give him possession of their citadel/ This being ,. i^. 
refused, he prosecuted his march, and without . 
delay surrounded Phlius with a contravallation. 

All the Lacedaemonians, however, were not; 
satisfied with these measures. It was observedi 
by many, even in the army, that, however those 
who ruled Phlius might be tyrannical sovereins, 
they had been valuable allies; and, whatever 
might be the plea of generosity or justice, it was 
no good policy, for the sake of comparatively a, 
few families, to make Lacedaemon eternally 
odious to a city, which had five thousand men, 
able, and, till now, ready, to bear arms in its 
service, Agesilaus skilfully obviated this growing 
discontent. The Phliasian refugees, were not with- ».it. 
out friends in the city* Such incouragement was 
held out for desertion, that, in a short time, 
those serving in the besieging army were more 
Vol. VL K than 
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CHAP, than a thousand, distingubhed, among the troops^ 
- ^^^' * for being well-armed, able-bodied, exact in sub- 
ordination, and zealous in service ; insomuch that 
the late murmurs were changed for the observa- 
tion, that these were such allies 'as Lacedsemon 
wanted. 
Xenopb. But, in Phlius, a system of Order, economy, 

e.5. iiu and forbearance, usual where due military subor- 
dination is established, but contrary to all com- 
mon experience among the turbidence of the 
Grecian democracies, disappointed the expec- 
tation of the besiegers. The blockade had already 
exceeded the time calculated for the consumption 
pf the provisions in the place. But one of those 
- extraordinary characters, of which Greece was 
fruitful, and which its political circumstances were 
peculiarly adapted .to bring forward, had at this 
». «f. time the lead among the Phliasians. In the 
instance of Delphion, says Xenophon, was seen 
the ascendant which daring courage may obtain 
over the minds of the multitude. He was a man 
of high rank in his city, but his dependence was 
upon about three hundred followers. With these 
at his devotion, he so awed the whole people, 
that a clear majority in the general assembly, 
desirous of capitulating, dared not come to a vote 
upon it. Under a government called a demo- 
cracy, he imprisoned at his pleasure, on suspicion, 
or pretended suspicion, of disafFectioh to the 
popular cause/ His despotism, however, was 
not wanton or useless. He alone could ihforce 
a strict military discipline; arid, by an unwearied 
personal activity, he did inforceit. Coristantiy 

attending 
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attending himself, he compelled the citizens to sect. 
regular attendtpice in their turn for guard ; never v_.JJL. 
failing to go the rounds, he insured watchfulness 
and fidelity on guard. Nor was he thus daring 
ooly toward the multitude, his soverein ; he 
showed himself worthy of command, by daring 
Against the enemy. In many sallies, at the head 
pf his three huodred, he was successful against 
the posts of the besiegers. Wheri, notwithstand- Xenoph. 
ing the short allowance, which had been esta- JI3; i;|3. 
blished by a vote of the. general assembly; famine 
began to pres$, bis warrant sufficed for sctarching 
every house for corn. All resources at length 
feiiling, he gave the word, and a herald was sent 
tp Agesilaus, requesting a truce, that ministers 
might carry to Lacedoemon a decree of the 
Phhasian people, for surrendering the city to the 
pleasure of the Laceda&ijnqniap government*'. 

Agesilaus seems f to have felt that, by this 1.24. 
message, it was intended to put a slight upon 
bim. He nevertheless immediately granted the 
biace, and his infljuence at Lacedaemon sufficed to ^ 
procure, that the Phli^ian ministers should b^ 
aent baek to treat with h|m^ as plenipotentiary for 
the LacedeemQnian commonwealth. It does not 
appear that DelphicHi was a man of great views, 
or that, from the first, he l^d any well-founded 
hope of final success. He seems rather to have 
bi^n a man fond of action and enterprize, with 
darii^ courage and moderate abilities ; ready in 
eipergeincies, but incapable of extenave concep- 
tions ; fitter to conuaaad Phlius, and Phlius be- 
sieg^d; than to direct the ^flfairs of ^ great nation, 

K2 
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CHAP, or of any but in time of turbulence. For daring 
vJ^yL-' enterprize, upon a narrow scale, his talents were 
extraordinary. After the granting of the truce, 
the Lacedaemonians strengthened their guards, 
and kept a stricter watch to prevent egress from 
the town. Nevertheless, attended by one faithful 
slave, who had given frequent proof of his courage 
and address in pilfering the besiegers' arms'*, 
Dqlphion escaped by night 

The conditions which AgesilauS required may 
seem, in modem times, not mild ; but, due regard 
being had to the manners and circumstances of 
his age, and to the responsible situation in which 
h6 stood, they will be found strongly marked with 
that spirft of liberality which was generally con- 
spicuous in him. If precedents had been desired, 
they might have been found, for sending com- 
missioners from Lacedaemon, to decide arbitrarily 
between the two parties of the Phliasian people ; 
to banish, and even condemn to death at dis- 
Xenoph. cretion. • Agesilaus committed the business to a 
c. 3. 9. 25, tribunal composed of a hundred Phliasians ; fifty 
only of those who had been driven into exile, 
and an equal number friendly ,to the op^^ite 
- party, or so far esteemed so that they had re- 
mained in the city. » After deciding who should 
suffer death as authors of the late civil wkr, and 
who should live to compose the future Phliasian 
commonwealth, they were to model at their 

discretion 

The fact, if related by aQ author, oot a militarf mao, might 
be doubted : from Xenophon it camiot. The explanation I 
leave to military men, who have given their attention to the 
antieut art and practice of war* 
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discretion the constitution and the laws, by which 
that commonwealth should be governed. Upon 
these conditions, in the twentieth month of the 
blockade, the town was . surrendered ; and, to 
inforce order till the new constitution should be 
settled, a Lacedaemonian garrison was placed 
in it. 

While Agesilaus was employed in this petty Xcb. Hei. . 
kind of domestic war, within Peloponnesus, 1.18—20. 
Agesipolis had begun to show the vigor and 
abiKty expected of him in his forein command. 
He wasted the Olynthian territory, he took 
Torone by storm ; but, in the middle of the 
summer heats, he was seized with an inflamma- 
tory fever, which presently threatened to be fetal. 
The science of medicine, notwithstanding the 
deserved fame of Hippocrates, appears not yet 
to have been generally diffused among the Grecian 
republics. A little before his ilness, Agesipolis 
had visited the temple of Bacchus, at Aphyteus, 
famous for the beauty and coolness of its shady 
bowers and limpid waters. A strong desire seized 
him to revisit them, in the imagination that they 
would afibrd a relief w^hich his medical attendants 
could not give. He was accordingly conveyed 
to Aphyteus, but died soon after, without the 
temple ; the superstition, which taught the Greeks 
to fear the anger of the deity, for permitting the 
pollution of death withia the hallowed building, 
apparently denying to the suffering prince the 
repose aiui shelter which he so much wanted* 
•Neither attention nor expencey however, was 
spared, after his decease, to honor his memory, 

K 3 and, 
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and show respect to his rank. His body, acc<5rd- 
^^L/ ing to the Spartan ceremonial, was preserved in 
honey, and in that state carried the long and 
diificult journey to Lacedoemon, there to have 
the funeral rites per(onned, which custom had 
established for the burial of the kings. 
* ' Agesipolis seems to have been a real losis to 

his country. Tho aiming, and with fair prospect 
of success, to rival Agesilaus in military fame, 
no jealousy subsisted between them. He treated 
his elder collegue, on all occasions, with the 
respect due to superior age and high character. 
He received in return unfeigned friendship from 
Agesilaus; whose liberal mind consWePed him 
less as a rival, than, in public affairs^ a valimbte 
assistant, and in private a desirable companion. 
Xenoph. The successor of Agesipolis in the Thracian 

c.%' 8.' 86. command, Polybiades, was but too successful in 
1X5.' c S3, restraining the liberal and beneficent policy of 
Olynthus within the narrow limits of a sin^e 
city. In undertaking to withstand the power of 
Lacedaemon, the Olynthians had depended upon 
the support of Athens and Boeotia. But the 
unexpected revolution in Thebes had given the 
force of Bqeotia to their enemies, and deterred 
the interference of Athens. Possibly, after their 
great success against Teleutias, their affairs may 
have been conducted with less prudence than 
when they were but rising to power. They may 
have lost some of their ablest leaders; or pros- 
perity, inflating the popular mind, may have 
given advantage* to turbulent demagogues; and 
interested intrigue dr popular caprice may have 

overborne 
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Ovjerborae wise couns[el. Xenophoa • has left us 
no particulars; he ha^ not even named one of 
their leading men. We hear of no battle fought, 
no town taJcen ; Polybiades was master of the 
country;. the Olynthians could receive no relief 
by sea; famine pressed, and they sent ambassadors 
to Lacedaemon to sue for peace. It was granted B.C. 379. 
upon the usual terms of subordinate alliance; s^prfi?^*** 
that the friends and enemies of Lacedaemon 
should be respectively such to Qlynthus, and 
that the Olynthians should serve in arms wherever 
th^ Lacedaemonians might lead. 

SECTION V. 

jippar€9U Coi^rm(Uum and real JnstnUKty of ike Lace- 
damonian Supremacy in Grejece. Conspiracy and Revolution 
fH Thebes. 

Thus Lacedaemon acquired the glory of crushing' skct. 
finally the wisest and noblest project for a re- ^" 
publican government, upon a broad foundation^ 
perhaps ever attempted in Greece. Such at 
least the Olynthian union appears, in the slight 
sketchy a meer shadow, without a decided outUqe, 
which remains to us from Xenophon. Possibly 
it niay have had great defects with which we are 
not made acquainted ; and indeed if a govern* 
ment had ever been seen in Greece, with all the 
merit which his account,-not intended for pane- 
gyric, indjqates, unb^danced by y^ry ^oss defects, 
we should still mpre wonder a^ and stUl less 
^xcui^e, the , excessive deficiency of the politic^ 
ideas, .|xpjSTOt*ed to posjten^ in the. writings of 
sucii mw^ JUS X^popbon, Plajtp, Jsoci^tes, aiwi 

K4 Aristotle, 
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^xxvL ■^"^*°*'*- ^* ^ indeed remarkable, that tit& 
«r lir^ ^^^^^^^^ panegyrical oration of Isocrates, iii 
p. 250. t. &■ which, while his great object was to persuade the 
Greeks to peace among themselves, he coald 
propose no means but union in war against Persia^ 
then at peace wi^h them, was spoken or pubh'shed 
while the Lacedi&monian arms were employed 
in the destruction of the Olytithiah constitution. 
Could Laceda?mon have adopted a policy so 
liberal as, in its general outline, the Olynthian 
appears to have been, dould she have unitad 
herself with such a republic, and used her ex- 
tensive influence to promote the scheme, a state 
might have been formed, of a firmness to resist 
all external violence, and capable of disstdution 
only from that internal corruption, to which the 
Author of nature has willed that everything human 
shall be liable. But, as we have already observed, 
those very institutions, by which Lacedaembn had 
now florished for centuries, and, for the smallness 
of her means, was become wonderfully great, 
those verj' institutions made it impossible for her 
to become so great. To coalesce was beyond 
her nature ; her great lawgiver's system, admirable 
for itt purpose, had no such purpose in view : she 
could be great, and even safe, only by keeping 
tjose around her divided. This was now done 
The reviving empire of Athens was broken: 
Boeotia was split into many states ; Corinth and ' 
Argos were separated ; the Olynthian union was 
dissolved ; the renovation of existence, given to 
the obscure kingdom of Macedonia, harmonized 
■with the plan of division; those of the allies. 

who 
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who had clared to show an adverse disposition, sect. 
had been punished ; and thus, as the cotemporary > 
historian has observed, the authority of Lace- jftrii. 
daemon, over Greece, seemed, more firmly esta- «• ^- ■•*''• 
Wished than at any former period: 

But the Lacedaemonian authority, over Greece, 
was not of a nature to be permanent : too weak 
for command ; too proud for influence. We have 
seen, in the authentic testimony of Xenophon to 
what the Cyreian army experienced, the haughty 
despotism of the Lacedaemonian commanders> 
at. a distance from home. Tho we find such 
conduct sometimes severely punished, proof that 
the Lacedaemonian administration was aware of 
evils likely to arise from it, yet that the restraint 
w^as very uncertain, is siifficientiy evident. Within 
Greece the administration was better able to 
check the indiscreet or interested tyranny of its 
officers. But it could not equally restrain the 
chiefs of tiie Lacedaem6nian party in the dependent 
republic^, by whom those republics were held in 
submission to Lacedaemoti. To men so necessary, 
great indulgence would be indispensable : to 
support them, without inquiry, or even notoriously 
against right, might appear sometimes of political 
necessity. Hence discontent, vehement discontent, ' 
was ceaseless, sedition ever )vorking, and revolt 
ready. 

Evident however as it is that the foundation of 
the Lacedaemonian power was slippery in extreme, 
still, when we consider the value of the advantage 
it possessed in tiie abilities and virtues of Agesilaus, 
we cannot behold, without astonishment, the 
- * minuteness 
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CHAP, minuteness of the force, and the trivial character of 
yj^^jl^ the circumstances, wbichi began its overthrow, in 
the very moment when it appeared most esta- 
Xenoph. . blished; Xcuophou ascribes all to the just ven- 
c 4. il li geance of the deity ; honestly declaring the infamy 
of the conduct of Lacedcemon, tho his friend and 
patron was implicSited, in holding the citadel of 
Thebes by .violence, directly against the most 
solemn oaths, under the' sanction of which, among 
the articles of confederation, the independency 
of every Grecian city was warranted. The new 
government of Thebes was necessarily odipus to 
the great body of the Theban people, and indeed 
to every honest Theban citizen. But fear, which 
restrained action, taught also to conceal senti- 
ments; and thus a government of violence, whether 
the form of the tyranny be monarchal, oligarchal, 
or democratical, is always risking to defeat its own 
purposes. 

Among the revolutions of the Theban common- 
wealth, that part of the constitution seems to have 
remained unaltered, by which the principal execu- 
tive power, civil and military together, that power 
which had formerly been held by hereditary 
princes, was committed to annual ma^trates, 
8.1 intitled pcdemarcs, chief- warriors. Archias and 
Philippus held the high office, when Phyllidas, 
their secretary and confidential minister, was called 
on some businiess to Athens. Phyllidas there 
found a Thel?an of rank, named Mellon, with 
whom he had formerly been intimate, living in 
exile, to whiph the revolutiop had driven him. 
Their p^st oppositicHi }n ^politics did not prevent 

5 Mellon 
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Mellon and PhylUdas from communicating again 
- as private friends ; and, Mellon's Curiosity leading 
him to inquire about men and things in Thebes, 
to his surprize he found the secretary highly dis- 
satisfied with the existing government there. More 
explanation thence taking place, the result was a 
plot for overthrowing the existing government, 
and restoring democracy. Phyllidas returning to 
Thebes, and measures being prepared, Mellon, 
with only six associates, passed by night from 
Attica into the Theban territory. Lying con- xenopii. 
cealed during the following day, they approached ^4] 1; 5* 
the city as evening closed, and entered with the ^- ^* 379* 
kkst of that crowd of husbandmen, returning from Nov. or 
their d^ily toil, who, in a country politically con- 
stituted like the greater part of Greece, dared not 
inhabit detached cottages or open villages. Pro- 
ceeding unmolested, they were received in the 
bouse of Charon, a party to the plot, where they 
staid the night, and the following day. 

Just preceding the expiration of the annual Xenoph. 
magistracies was the i^ason, according to antient c-V 1,4! 
custom, of a festival of Venus at Thebes. The pe^Lldl* 
polemarcs, Archias and Philippus, were men of 
pleasure. Their secretary, Phyllidas, possibly a 
warm patriot, was certainly not a man of nice 
honor or strict honesty. According to report, 
which Xenopbon tliought worthy of notice, he w as 
trusted by the polemarcs as a confidential minister 
to their private pleasures; and he had under- 
taken, favoted by the licence of the festival, to 
bri^g the n\pst beautiful women, of the best fa- 
milies of Thebes to ^&mr revel. Through his 

privil^g(e 
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CH AP. privilege of unlimited access, when the polemarcir 
. ^^^^' . and their company were far gone m mtoxication, 
f s!'"!* he introduced the conspirators, three habited as 
'• ^'^- ladies, the others as their female attendants. The 
dismission of male attendants was procured, on 
pretence of delicacy toward the ladies. Aafar, 
at least, as this story tends to reveal the manners 
of the age, we may g^ve it credit, as it is told by 
1. 7. Xenophon ; tho, he says, according to some the 
conspirators were introduced as ordinary visitors'*. 
What we learn with certainty is, that the pole- 
marcs were on that night assassinated. 

This important beginning being successfully 
made, Leontiades, author of the late revolution, 
was the next object of the conspirators. Phyllidas, 
in whom Leontiades, as well as the polemarcs, 
fully confided, conducted them to his house. Pre- 
tence of business from the polemarcs gained him 
immediate admission to an inner apartment, 
whither Leontiades had retired from supper;^ and 
where his wife was sitting by him, busied in those 
^orks of the distafFor needle, in which the Grecian 
ladies principally employed themselves. Leon- 
tiades was killed upon the spot, and silence was 

imposed 

'^ Concernhig a matter in which private history vas so 
much involved with public, and party interest with both, 
various stories, some true, some false, and some partly true, 
partly false, were likely to be circulated. Xenophon, who 
lived at the time, yet long outlived the time, aud was in a 
situation to be better informed than almost any other could 
be, has related some things with confidetice ; others as lesls 
certain. ^Plutarch, who wrote some centuries after, has 
differed from Xenophon in regard to some -particulars, added 
to him many, declared no authority, except Xenophon*s, and 
expressed no doubt. His purpose was to tell a good story, of 
ivhich Pelopidas was to be the hero. 
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imposed upon the lady, with the threat of d^ath 
to every person m the hou^e, unless, as soon as 
the assassins went out, the doors were locked, and 
afterward kept close. 

The leaderjs of their opponents being thus dis- xenopb. 
jmtched, the conspirators proceeded to the state- ]^*^ j^ ^• 
prison, where some of their friends were confined. 
Phyllidas, pretending an order from the polemarcs, 
obtained admission there also. The keeper was 
instantly put to death ; and the prisoners, being 
released, were directed where to find arms, and 
whither to repair with them. 

The conspirators so confided in the general §.9. 
hatred of , the existing government, that, without 
farther preparation, they cause4 summons to be 
proclaimed, for all the citizens, equally the knights, 
and those inroUed in the heavy-armedj to assemble 
inarms; adding the information, * that the tyrants 
* were no more!' Diffidence however kept all y 
within during night. Meanwhile messengers were 
dispatched to the refugees on the Attic borders, 
and to Athens itself: for it was known that two of 
the annual generals of Athens were warm in the 
cause. When day broke, what had passed be- 
coming notorious, the citizens, horse and foot, 
assembled in arms, and arranged themselves with 
the conspirators. 

The first alarm, which reached the Lacedaemo- t. ij. 
man governor m the citadel, was firom the nightly 
proclamation^ Immediately he sent to Plataea, 
and Thespiffi for reinforcement to his scanty gar- 
rison. A detachment marched from Plataea ; but 
the Theban horse met and roufed it. As th^ 

victorious 
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CHAP, victorious cavalry . reentered the city, the refu- 

v.£^^[L^ gees from the borders, and a body of Athenian 

auxiliaries, arrived. With this addition of strength, 

it was resolved, without delay, to assail the cita- 

X6noDh. del. The Lacedaemonians saw the preparation, 

c. ^ I. li. and heard large reward proclaimed for who should 

first mount. Thinking then their numbers unequal 

to resist all Thebes, apparently united and zealous, 

they proposed to surrender the fortress, upon con^ 

dition that they might depart in safety, with their 

arms. To this the Thebans gladly consented, 

. and the capitulation was ratified with libations 

8. It. and oaths. Their march out of the place was 

watched, with a jealousy justified by preceding 

circumstances. But when there were seen among 

them some of those Thebans who had been active 

in the late government, then the virulence of the 

Greek sedition broke forth: the victims were 

dragged from their protection, and none so taken 

escaped deietth'*. But the state of Greece, a 

kmd 

awUrtuav, Xen(^on ha3 not Sj^ecified them by any name 
but that of enemies ; but what he mentions afterward of the 
treatment of their femili^s, were it otherwise dubious, woold 
^ j^eertain that tbe executiSMl werci. Thebans, and not ^p^ 
dasmonians. 

It has been owing apparently to the general irregularity 
and uncertainty of Grecian criminal law, that the -Gre^k 
' language, so superior to all others in accuracy for most pur- 
poses, is so inferior to our own, in words for distinguishing 
the yanous degrees of criminality, which may at^eini <the act 
of putting a man to death. Hence we have sometimes diffi- 
culty to gather, from thie expressions of historians, what 
degree of turpitude we should impute to the actions wbicb 
they relate. 'Af^ownimf the common wor<} for to kill^ is 
equally used to express the foulest murder, or putting to death 
lifter just trial, in the most legal manner, . by the hands of 
the public ^executioner (as ia this chapter of Xenopbop, s, 13.) 

Tht 
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kind of hotbed of crimes, gave occasion also for 
the exercise of virtues. The Athenian auxiliaries, 
who looked upon the Thebans of the Lacedaemo- 
nian interest, not with the raiicorous hatred of 
party opponents, but with the more liberal enmity 
of forein foes, exerted themselves generously for 
them ; and by favoring their concealment, saved 
many. Thfey could not however save some more 
helpless and innocent objects of the horrid revenge 
or base fear of the Thebans : the children of those 
who had been executed were put to death. 

Among the revolutions of which Greece was so 
fruitful, for justness of cause, boldness of under- 
taking, ability of plot and arrangement, and daring 
vigor in execution, the delivery of Thebes has 
been justly celebrated. Perhaps moderation in 
assassination should be added to its eulogy ; for 
the execution of those who were at mercy, and 
the murder of the children, who could have de- 
served no ill, did not take place till the revolution 
was completed; and, we may hope, should be 
ascribed, not to deliberate design in the leaders^ 
but to the wild fury of popular passion, which 
they could not restrain. The better-taught judge- 
ment, however, of iilodem times will not, with 
the philosophic Plutarch, give its unmixed ap- 
plause to the means employed, and extol the 
revolution of Thebes as a model, to be justly com- 
{Mftped with that eflfected at Athens, by Thrasybulus, 

through 

The additions iuuiht^y uiiiu/q, /?»«/«(, ^x^lr«K» <« «r^»o»a(, and 
perhaps others, are sometimes used to mark a distinction, but 
often omitted. ' Xenophon's expression on this occasion, avX- 
XKfcCayorrif wirUrtipecf, rather, 1 think, in^lies that>some l^gal 
forms were observed ; and yet we have difficulty to reconcile 
this with the treatment of the children of the sufferers. 
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CHAt». through open war, unsullied by assassination and 

J^^^ perfidy '^ Xenophon, in his Agesilaus, has not 

iH defined that deception which may be allowable 

in politics and war. Agesilaus, he says, held, that 

Xen. Ages. * to dcccive thosc who mistrust us is wise ; those 

^ who trust us, wicked '^.' 

, '■ He calls the two revolutions of Athens anii Thebes, 

fxiyhrcn x«* x«AXir»» tw» wpliwf. Plut. Pelop. p. 513, 514. 

'^ The necessity has frequently occurred, by no means a 
pleasant necessity, to speak slightingly of Plutarch's autho- 
rity. If any reader, swayed by the merit, altogether, of 
Plutarch's works, or by the respect in which he- has been 
extensively held, may think I have been extrenoe in depreci- 
ating his judgement or his accuracy as an historian, 1 should 
wish that his account of the Theban revolution might be 
compared with. Xenophon's. The life of Pelopidas, as his 
fellowcountryman, was a favorite subject with Plutarch, and 
the exploit, by which Thebes was delivered from the Lace- 
daemonian dominion, a very favorite part of it. On thi^ 
favorite subject, an ill-judging zeal, the zeal of a closet-philo- 
sopher, Unversed in active life, to make his h^ro keep the stage , 
with effect, has led him, I must own it appears to^ me, into 
strange puerilities. He exhibits Pelopidas babbling publicly, 
when evidently the most cautious secrecy was requisite. He 
describes him ingaged in furious combat ; under circumstances 
tending strongly to confirm Xenophon's account, according 
to which the business was so much better managed, that 
nothing more was necessary than to poniard an unarmed 
. man, surprized in the security of domestic privacy. H« 
attributes then to the sage Epameinondas an indiscretion 
truly wonderful. While, according to his account, the elo- 
quence of Pelopidas incited the exiles, Epameinondas, by an 
ingenious device, prepared the minds of the citizens, at home, 
to join in the proposed scheme of devolution. In the places 
of public exercise, he incouraged the Theban youth to ven« 
ture upon wrestling and boxing with the liacedaemonians of 
the garrison. To their surprize, ^ey found themselves far 
superior to their antagonists : they were of course elated 
with unexpected success; and thence Epameinondas took 
occasion to reproach tl^em with the baseness of their sub* 
mission to a people so inferior. It might be supposed, from 
this story, that Epameinondas meant to admonish the Lace« 
dsemoniaas to strengthen their garrison, and keep stricter 
watch. 

It it amoujg the real merits of Plutarch, which I have 
before taken occasion to observe, that he not unfrequently 

namef 
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SECTION VL 

Motives, at Lacedcemon, for lenient Conduct toward Thebes, 
Command in Jrar against Thebes, declined by JgesilauSy 
committed to Cleinnbrotus, Uncommon Storm, Change in 
Athenian Politics, adverst to Thebes, 

It was incumbent upon the Lacedaemonian go- 
vernment to punish the Theban rebellion and vi. ' 
support its authority over Greece, or at once to * 

resign 

names his authors. Now it is remarkable that, in his ac- 
count of the Theban revolution, the only author he quotes is 
Xenophon ; from whom, indeed, evidently the best part of. 
his account has been taken. As a cotemporary historian, 
much interested in the political events of the time, Xenophon 
had his partialities, and they were not in favor of Pelopidas 
or Epameiuondas. On the contrary, the Lacedaemonians 
were his friends, and very particularly Agesilaus. Never- 
theless, his siinple concise narrative does far more honor to 
the- authors of the Theban revolution than Plutarch's studied 
panegyric. Without any mention of secrecy, he shows that 
extraordinary secrecy was observed. Without any mention 
of courage or magnanimity, he exhibits, in the conduct of 
the conspirators, the daring prudence of so many Caesars or 
Croniwells. While he thus does justice to those who, as 
public men, were his enemies, he acknowleges so candidly 
the faults jof his friends, that even Plutarch could accuse 
them of nothing more. Among the advantages then of 
Xenophon, in the comparison, the reader of taste will admire 
that elegant simplicity, that perspicuous conciseness, which 
modern writers cannot too diligently emulate, but which, 
even were Xenophon the write r, * no modern language could 
equal. / • 

Plutarch, in his tract intitled, little enough to its purpose. 
On the Daemon or Genius of Socrates, has inlarged riie story^ 
of the delivery of Thebes into a kind of novel, giving much 
dialogue together with the deeds. It is an ingenious and 
^musing little work, and interesting for the information inter- 
spersed, concerning the philosophical theology of Plutarch's 
day ; but it bears no symptom of historical authority, beyond 
the gleanings from Xenophon. 

Vot. VI. L 
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CHAP, resign that invidious authority, which perhaps 
could not be resigned with safety, Tho mid- 
winter, therefore, it was resolved that an army 
should immediately march. In the same spirit, 
severity was exerted against the late governor 
of the Cadmeia, who suffered death for sur- 
rendering his trust 

There i^ scnnething of mystery in the conduct 
of Agesilaus toward the Thebans, and not less 
of the Thebans toward Agesilaus, which the 
philosopher historian, who acted in the military 
and political transactions of the time, seems to 
have left studiously veiled. The gross affiront 
put upon Agesilaus, previously to his sailing for 
Asia, when sacrificing in the Theban territory, is 
not accounted for. The cause of that deeplaid 
scheme of enmity to Lacedaemon, which occa- 
sioned the recall of Agesilaus, is equally unex- 
plained. Why Agesilaus, when Jie had gained 
a great victory over the Thebans near Coroneia, 
did not pursue the advantage, but, on the contrary, 
led his army inmiediately out of their territory, 
remains an enigma. After this, that Agesilaus 
bore a hatred to the Thebans, which he suffered 
sometimes to sway his political conduct, the 
candor of Xenophon has led him to avow. The 
partiality of Plutarch, himself a Boeotian, would 
countenance an imputation, which seems however 
to have had no better origin than the ordinary 
malice of party-spirit in Greece, that Agesilaus 
instigated the seizing of the Cadmeia. Tha^ 
however, he supported the measure, when taken, 
in a manner not creditable to his tharact^, 
5 Xenfc^hon 
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Xenophon himself has shown. Yet wKen, in 
consequence of the revolution which followed, war 
was denounced against Thebes, and an army was 
ordered to march, he declined the command. 

But much of what historians have not expressly 
declared, may be gathered from what they have 
made known. The pointed enmity of Thebes, 
t^ivard Agesilaus and Lacedaemon, arose from a 
revolution in that city, by which, soon after the 
conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, the power 
passed from the oligarchai party to the demo-^ 
cratical. The new leaders could not hope to 
hold their power, unless they could ingage their 
commonwealth to break the Lacedaemonian con- 
nection ; and a gross affront to a popular king 
might be very efficacious for their purpose^ But, 
as tiie other party was still considerable, and the 
principal landowners were among its members, 
Agesilaus, after the battle gained on his return ' 
from Asia, might withdraw his army from the 
Theban territory, to favor the lands, not of his 
enemies, but of his friends ; and he might hope 
tJiat his moderation, after victory, might soften 
the eiimity of one* party, while the credit of that 
victory would promote the influence of the other. 
If the oligarchy could be quietly restored in 
Thebes, his purpose would be better answered 
than by any success in arms ; and means might 
thus, more than by any other measures, be pro- 
moted, for his return^ with his army, to prosecute 
his favorite plan of conquest in Asia. 

Patriotism upon a narrow scale, or attachment 
to a particulsgr commonwealth (tho it was oftener 

i-2 only 
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only to a party in that commonwealth) was 
common among the Greeks ; but even the pre- 
tension to patriOti3m including all Greece, was 
rare'^. Xenophon ascribes to Agesilaus that 
nobler patriotism: which seems indeed to have 
been an inheritance from his father Archidamus, 
communicated to both the kings his sons ; tho 
the inferior abilities of Agis gave less brilliancy 
to the fair portion. If we add the Athenian, 
Cimon, it will be difficult to find another Grecian 
commander who has , any clear claim to the 
eulogy. These however seem intitled to it, and we 
must therefore confine to the time when Agesilaus 
reigned, the praise which Xenophon makes 
peculiarly his. What other general, he asks, has 
Piut^Agcs. been known to decline taking a town, when he 
thought the plunder in his power, or to hold it 
a misfortune to conquer, when Greeks were his 
enemies? But Agesilaus, when, on his inarch 
from Asia, intelligence met him of the great 
victory obtained near Corinth, where, with the 
loss, of only eight Lacedaemonians, more than 
ten thousand of the Theban confederacy were 
slain, instead of showmg satisfaction, ' Unhappy - 
/.Greece!' he exclaimed; ^ your children thus. 

* destroyed, in quarrels among themselves, were 

* enough to have obtained glorious victsory over 

* any number of barbarians.' When afterward, 
as he lay near Corinth, the refugees pointed out 
a plan for easily storming the city, he would not 
allow the attempt : * To chastise a Grecian people,' 

he 

•^ The Greek term ^»Xoir«T^K was nearly syoonymous with 
f lA^To^K. To express the more liberal patriotism, extending 
to the whole nation, the Greeks used the term fWMvf. 
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he said, ^ may be neces3ary ; to extirpate or inslave 
* them cannot '^' 

But the great purpose of Agesilaus, universal 
peace in Greece, and a union of the whole nation 
against the barbarians, was singularly thwarted 
by the prevalence of the democratiCal party in 
Thebes; and this consideration, with perfiaps 
some added stimulation from personal affronts, 
appears so far to have warped the general 
rectitude of his mind, as to have led him to 
support the treachery of Phoebidas, in seizing the 
Theban citadel. When however he observed 
those Thebans, )vho, through the insuing revolu- 
tion, acquired the lead in the government of their 
city, conducting themselves with no moderation*'; 
when; on the contrary, after the counter-revolution 
effected by Mellon and Pelopidas, the whole 
Theban people seemed united in the opposite 
interest, he would no longer stand forward in a 
cause which he found so odious, and which a con- 
siderable party, even in Lacedaemon, reprobated. 
He avoided taking any part in the debate on Xenoph. 
measures to be pursued ; and, when it was resolved c. 4! % is. 
that an army should immediately march, he 
claimed the privilege of his age for declining the 

command *^ 

Cleombrotusj 

" Xenophon bas himself reported that Agis would not talce 
Elis when in his power. (Xen. Hel. 1. 3. c. 2. s. 19. & 
Ch. 24. s. 2. of this Hist.) Hence it is clear that the 
peculiarity of the eulogy must he confined to the time' when 
Agesilaus reigned. 

'* T^p«F»o< is a title which Xenophon more than once gives 
themy (s. 9. & 13.) 

** VWip rt<r<rafoiMfl» i^* SCi}(. The uncertain value of this 
expression has been already noticed. Dodwell (Chron. Xen. 

L 3 ad 
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CHAP. Cleombrotus, who had succeeded Agesipolis in 
^ ^xj^- . the throne of the Eurystheneid family, seems, 
with the ephors, and the whole adnninistration 
of Laceda5nK)n, to have imbibed a share of the 
moderation of Agesilaus. But had.no step been 
taken in favor of the Lacedaemonian^ or oli^chal 
party, in the Boeotian towns, its complete ruin, 
ivith the severest , sufferings to individuals, to 
many individuals.who xleserved highly of Lace- 
daemon, must have followed. Already, in Thebes, 
the return of the emigrated, of one party, bad 
been the sigaal for the leading men, of the other, 
to seek personal safety, by quitting whatever else 
B.C. 378. was most dear to them*\ Tho midwinter, there- 
january. * forc, aud vcry severe weather, the resolution for 
^°'^*' the immediate march of an army for Boeotia was 
persisted in, and Cleombrotus was directed to 
take the command. The readiest passage of the 
mountains, north of 4iie isthmus **, was occupied 
Xenoph. by the Athenian general Ghabrias, wi& ^ body 
c. 4. fl. 15. of targeteers^ Cleombrotus however found the 
Plataean road open, by which he passed iato the 
Thebaa territory, and incamped ^t Cyno3C€phalae. 
* • There 

- ad aim. A. C. 37S-.P»550 supposes rtcff^fix^fiec «^' 5C»k 
iifty. seven or fifty-eight, and that Agesilaus was alrieady 
sixty-three. At that rate he must have been forty-five at 
his accession to, the thfone, when he was, according to Xeno- 
• phoDy (Ages. c. 1. s. 6.) m fitp vioiy still a youth. I should 
jather suppose him under thirty-five at his accession, and 
between fifty-two and fifty-five when his age excused him 
from forein service. The excuse was common to the, king 
and the private soldier. 

•* This famihar circumstance, «mo|igth^ Greeks, it .was 
sufficient for Xenophdn to express by the sin^e word . inwf 

*• The way by Eleutherae ; for which Dodwell proposes, 
apparently with reason, to read Erythrae. 
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There he remained sixteen days, and then withdrew 
to Thespiae. The purpose of the expedition seems 
to have been, meerly to give that protection, which 
|he Lacediten^Qniajils awed to tiie Boeotian towns, 
against the new goverument of Thebes ; and, for xenoph. 
this, it was thought, sufficient now to leave a third Hei. 1. 5. 
^ the army, under the ] coinmand of Sphodrias, 
yoth a wm of mopey for raising a body of mer- 
cenaries. Cleoml^rotus therefore led the rest back 
toivard Peloponaesus ; a}l, says the historian, while 
tbey reflected how carefully » every injury tp the 
Theban territory had been avdded, wholly doubt- 
ing whether it was to ^ war or peace. 

In passing the mountain-barrier against the .. n. 
isthmus, the army was assailed by an uncommon 
storm. Between the towa of Creusis and the 
Corinthian gulph, its violence was such, that 
many asses, laden with the baggage, were tumblecl 
down the precipices ;^ shields were blown into tlie 
sea, and, in the impossibility, with their complete 
armour, to .withstand its f^ry, most of the soldiers 
resorted to the expedient of depositing their shields 
among the crags, and loadjyng them with stones. 
With difficulty, each making his way as he could, •. 10. 
they arrived, in the evening, at Aigostheni in the 
Megaric territory. Tho this was no ordinary 
tempest, yet the account of it, given by Xenophon, 
may assist us to the cause why, in a climate 
whose summer heats we are apt to suppose more 
intolerable thah the roughness of the waning 
or early year, winter operations were so gene- 
rally avoided. Such an event never failed to 
alarm Grecian superstition. Some thought the 

L 4 displeasure 
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displeasure of the gods announced at the conduct 
of Lacedaemon toward Thebes : others supposed 
ill-fortune to the youthful general portended. 
pQllowing events, with the recollection of the 
omen, brought, it was imagined, its explanation. 
As soon as the weather became moderate, the 
abandoned arms were collected ; and, the march 
being then prosecuted into Peloponnesus, the 
troops were, as usual, dismissed* 

Altho, in this expedition, so little was done to 
the vulgar eye, its consequences were important. 
Hei 1 5. Those in Athens, desirous of pe^ice, or averse to 
e. 4. 8. 19. the Theban connection, represented with effect' to 
the people, that the Corinthian territory was no 
longer the «eat of war ; already they had seen 
the Peloponnesian army pass by .Attica into 
Boeotia; and before next harvest they might 
expect the ravage of Attica itself. The ungenerous 
fear of the tyrannous multitude was so excited, 
that, of the two generals who had favored the 
delivery of Thebes from the Lacedasmonian yoke, 
one was condemned and executed ; th^ other 
saved his life by flight. 
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SECTION VIL 

Jklotives of the Thehan Leaders for persevering in Opposition to 
Lacedoemon : Pelopidas, Epameinondas, Corruption of the 
Lacedcemonian General Splipdrias : Weak Concession of 
^gesilaus : ' Renewal of Alliance between Athens and Thebes, 

. ' Agesilans Commander against Thebes. State of the smaller 
Republics of Greece. The Thebatd ravaged : Winter Cam- 

.* j)ain. Second Invasion of the 1 heboid under Agesilaus : 
Sedition at Thespice, 

The great change which had taken place in tiie sect. 
politics of Athens, was highly alarming to the ' — ^r■^ 
ruling party in Thebes. Unsupported they could 01.100.4/ 
not hope long to resist the power of Lacedaemon ; 
-and, whatever indications might have appeared 
of moderation, and a peaceful disposition, in the 
Lacedaemonian government, yet no peace with 
Lacedaemon could come unattended with the ruin 
of the chiefs of the party, assassins of the late 
polemarcs, and objects of the revenge of living 
numbers, whom they had driven into banishment. 
But among them were men of talents, such as 
Thebes had not before offered to the world's 
notice. Of these, Pelopidas and Epameinondas 
%vere becoming eminent Both of distinguished Diod. 1. 13. 
families, both of the democratical party, they con- ^t.'Ep^?* 
tracted an early friendship, tho otherwise their p,ft^*X 
circumstances and their dispositions diflFered ]feiop.& 

' "Tfc Age*. 

Pelopidas was rich, Epameinondas poor : Pelo- 
pidas delighted to pass his time in action; war, 
hunting, and tiie palaestra: Epameinondas in 

study 
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cttAP. Study and the schools of the philosophers *^ The 
. ^^J^' . warm temper of Pelopidas urged hfan to put him- 
self forward in public business : Epameinondas 
thought it a duty to qualify himself for his country's 
service ; but then claimed indulgence for his incli« 
nation to retirement and study, till circumstances 
might , require his exertion. The activity of 
Pelopidas made it impossible that he could be nn 
indifferent character in any public commotion. 
When therefore the party of Leontiades, with the 
assistance of the Lacedaemonian army under 
Phoebidas, obtained the supreme power in the 
commonwealth, Pelopidas had been among those 
who were driven to seek their safety by flight; 
while Epameinondas, considered only as a phi- 
losopher, remained undisturbed in Thebes, Pelo- 
pidas was^ according to Plutarch, both in council 
and in ^action, foremost among the associsLtes of 
Mellon, in the insuing revolution : Epameinondas 
joined in it only with the body of the Tbeban 
people. When the revolution was effected, Pe- 
lopidas was raided, with Mellon and Charon, to 
the office of Boeotarc; a titie assumed by ibfi 
first niagistrates of Thebes, instes^l of their antieat 
title of pdemarc, or conjointiy with it; in asser^ 
tion of the claim of the Theban people to a 
superintending autiiority over all the cities of 
Bo&otia, which the Lacedaemonians, under the 
pretence of vindicating the freedom of those citie^^ 
but really to insure their own command over theiQi 
had always strenuously opposed. 

■ The 

^' Pythagoreus ille Lysis Thebanom Epaminondam (insti- 
tuit) haud scio an summum virum unum oinnis Grfltcia?. Cic* 
dt Orat. 3. 34. 
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The intrigue, which set Athens again at variance s Ecrr. 
with Laceda&nnon, was, according to Phitarch, . ^^^' . 
devised and managed by Pdoindas. Xenop>on |iJopid|* 
gives it to Theban policy, without specifying the 
authon Bribery was the inducemeait, at least xenopii. 
suspected, for Sf^odrias,^ the Lacedaemonian cVlso. 
general in Thespias, to take measures not to be 
otherwise easily accounted for. Marching in 
the iaftemoon, he entered Attica by night, mth 
thie purpose, or the pretended purpose, to be 
before dawn at Peirteus, which had jthen no gates, 
aad to take it by surprize. , At Thria day broke $. n. 
upon him, aad he returned ; but instead of 
endevoring to conceal his hostile intention, he 
plundered houses, and droye off cattle. 

BefiM^e day intelligence reached Athens, that n 
large army was approaching. Alarm spred rapidly, 
aiKi the whole people to6k arms. Three Lace- s. 22, ts. 
diemooidii ministers, then in tiie city, were 
arrested. Astooished, themsfslves, at the fact 
related to them, they ^lowever soon convinced the 
priiatcipal Athenians, thajt; whatever the plot 
tni^t b^ they could be no parties toJt; and, 
declaring their confidence that Sphodrias not only 
^ould have no authority for his injurious conduct^ 
but that his high rank and great cooyaections would 
not screen him from due punishment: for it, they 
were p^esentiy rdeased. So for thdr assertions 
were sooo confirmed^ that Sphodrl^ was sum- 
moned hoQie, and a capital prosecution was 
instituted agamst him. 

XenofdKMi has labQre4> not to justify the in- s. t4— ss. 
«u)i^ ctodi^t of Agesilaus, but ;|o win exc^ise for 

it. 
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CHAP. it. Cleonymus, sqn of Sphodrias, a youth of 
great merit, was the intimate firiend of Archidamus 
son of Agesilaus, a youth also of great merit. 
Archidamus was distressed by his friend's distress ; 
and Agesilaus, feeling for both of them, allowed 
his feeling to overbear his judgement Against 
his own opinion of what was just and honorable, 
and against his country's ckarest interest, he 
exerted himself in favor pf Sphodrias. It appears 
that trials of men in high public situations, at 
Sparta equally as at Athens, were before either 
the assembled people, or a court nearly as nu- 
merous as the cwrdinary popular assemblies. Of 
course opportunity was open for intrigue, and in- 
terest decided the judgement. Sphodrias never- 
theless feared to return home ; yet his trial, ac- 
cording to the general practice of Grecian courts, 
proceeded as if he were present. It was apparently 
in cbnsequence of the notoriety of his guilt, that 
his friends chose to rest his defence principally on 
the plea of his former merits; but the influence 
of Agesilaus gave such efficacy to this plea that he 
was acquitted. Xenophon, anxious for the credit 
of his friend and patron, has nevertheless evinced 
his superior regard for truth, by avowing that the 
decision was very generally considered as singu- 
larly iniquitous. 

The remoter consequences of this disreputable 
transaction were beyond human foresight ; but the 
strong probability, amounting almost to certain 
necessity, of what immediately followed, should 
not have escaped so experienced a politician as 
Agesilaus. Indignation pervaded the Athenian 

people; 
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people; and it was no longer possible for those sect. 
leading men in Athens, who desired to maintain v-ZJL- 
the Lacedaemonian connection, to refute the ora- 
tors of the Boeotian party, who asserted, that the 
Lacedaemonians not less evidently approved, and 
had incouraged, the treacherous project against 
Peiraeus, than the not less abominable, but more 
successful treachery, by which Thebes had been * 
actually subjected to Lacedaemon. After the 
manner of democracies, not understanding con- 
vinced, but passion excited, like the reflux of a 
strong surf, bore all violently the way contrary to 
that which it had lately impelled ; and a majority 
of the same rash multitude which, a little before, • 
had condemne(i its generals to death for promot- 
ing the delivery of Thebes from the Lacedaemo* 
nian yoke, now, with equally hasty and unreason* 
able zeal, ingaged in war with Lacedaemon to 
support the measure. War, defensive and oflen- 
sive, became the popular care. Peiraeus was 
secured with gates, ships were built, and want of 
zeal in the Boeotian cause was considered as want 
of fidelity to the Athenian commonwealth. 

. Having thus, by partiality for a guilty individual, 
brought a formidable addition to the before press- 
ing weight of war against his country, Agealaus 
could no longer deny himself to the public voice ; 
which loudly called fpr his known ability and 
large experience to command the army, in pre- xenoph. 
ferelice to the untried talents of his youthful f^l'l'l'^^ 
coUegue. Thebes remained the great object of 
hostility: but, with Athens now adverse, it was, 
no longer easy for an army to pass from 

Peloponnesus 
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CHAP. Peloponnesus into Boeotia ; and command of the 
road over the intervening mountains must by 
some means be secured. 

It is only incidentally that we get any informa- 
tion concerning those numerous inferior republics, 
which composed the far larger portion of the Greek 
nation : when it occurs, it is of course valuable. 
To the citizens of Lacedaemon and Athens great 
objects of ambition offered ; and, if numbers 
suffered in the contest so excited, numbers would 
participate in the joyful hope, at least, of one time 
finding large recompeacfe. Meanwhile the body 
of the Lacedsemonian people might live in security 
and a dignified ease, after the manner prescribed 
by the peculiar institutions under which they were 
bred: andj for the Athenian, all the arts and 
every scitoce combined to produce gratifications ; 
for the wealthy every kind of gratification, at 
their own experice, except security of person, 
property, and character ; and, for the poorest, 
luxuries at the public expence, such as no others 
injoyed, with qiiiet and peace of mind, if not al- 
ways in their power, yet less liable to disturbance 
liian among those whose private riches might draw 
popular erivy. But, for the bulk of the Greek 
nation, the citizens of those numerous little re- 
publics, to whom the hi^er rewards of ambition 
were totally denied, our information hitherto has 
not represented their lot as generdly enviable; 
and what we proceed to learn will be ^tifying 
only as it may teach us to bless Providence for 
our own. 

A war, 
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STATE OF THE IN^FKRIOE REPUBLICS. 15g 

A war, uncoftnected with the greater concern's s EC t. 
of the LacedcBiBonian confederacy, already existed v. 



Xen. HeL 



witliin Boeotia. In that empire, which some of j;5"*c;4; 
the Grecian republics exercised over others^ and •• ^' ^• 
the Lacedaemonian, for a long time, over all, we 
see something of the principle of some despotic 
governments of modem Europe; allowing the 
people, as a recompence for deprivation of other 
liberty, that of assassinating oneanother . The little, 
almost unheard'^of, municipality of the Cleitorians 
waged war with their neighbors the Orchomenians. 
Unequal to their enemies in native military force, 
they had however pecuniary resources which in* 
abled them to supply the deficiency : they took 
into their pay a body of those troops, the use of 
which had, as we have seen, long been increasing 
in Greece ; vagabonds from various republics, who 
made, war a trade, and were ready to ingage in 
any service for the best hire. Thus hostilities 
went forward, unregarded by any superintending 
authority, till a particular interest of Lacedsemon 
required that the broil should stop ; and then a 
mandate from Sparta sufficed to still the storm. 
Agesilaus saw, prepared by this little war, the 
means of securing for his army the pcissage from 
Peloponnesus, over the mountains, into the 
Boeotian plain; He demanded the service of the 
Cleitorian mercenaries for the purpose. The 
Cldtorians, desirous to gratify the king and people 
of Lacedeemon, ^ere only anxious that, while 
their mercenaries were employed in the Lacedae- 
monian service, their lands, which they were 

themselves 
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CHAP, themselves unable to protect, might not be ravaged. 
J^^I2Lj For this Agesilaus undertook to provide ; and he 
did it effectually, by sending his orders to the 
Orchomenians to abjstairi from hostility, while 
Lacedaemon might have occasion for the Cleitorian 
troops. It seems there was an existing decree of 
the congress of the confederacy, forbidding war 
between the confederated republics, while aji ex- 
pedition in the common cause was going forward; 
and, under the sanction of this decree, Agesilaus 
threatened the Orchomenians with t|ie first ven- 
geance of the arms of that confederacy, of which 
tiieir city was a member, if they disobeyed his^ 
order. The Orchomenians prudently acquiesced, 
and the Cleitorian mercenaries occupied the 
passes. 
x^n. Hei. Boeotia being thus laid open to the Lacedaemo- 
,; S8-Ui,^ nian arms, it remained for those able men, who 
led the Theban councils, to deyise how, with un- 
equal forces, they might best protect the small but 
rich territory of their city. They fortified the 
whole frontier; and still their numbfsrs were 
unequal'to the defence always and everywhere. 
Agesilaus, able and indefatigable, penetrating their 
lines, plundered, burnt, and wasted to. the' city- 
Diod. 1 15. walls. The consummate skill of the Athenian 
p. 474. ' general Chabrias, to whom the Thebans deferred 
^t.'^Yib^b!* ^^ *^^^ occasion, baffled his endevors to force 
a general action; but the common object of a, 
Grecian campain was accomplished. ' Agesilaus 
then placed a force in Thespiae, dnder the com- 
mand of PhcBbidas, to protect the allies of 

Lacedsemoa 
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Lacedtemon in northern Greece, during the sect. 
winter, and, returning into Peloponnesus, dis- . ^^^ . 
missed the rest of his army. 

The patronage of a man distinguished, like 
Phcebidas, by that treachery which had reduced 
Thebes vnder subjection to Lacedfiemon, we should 
not consider 'as creditable ; but we are so little 
mformed 6f Spartan domestic politics, that ^caiad 
fails us <ev€n for conjecture^ ho^vfar his appointment 
wks the work of Agesilaus. Phodbidas, however, Xcnoph. 
tho an' unprincipled ^politician, seems to have been pi^or. 
an active and' able officer. The Thebans, likq *-i^«-^ 
the Dorian* Peloponnesians, descended from the 
{Same ^olian stock, valuing themselves upon their 
heavy-armedt phalanx, disdained the missile wea- * 
pons and desultory action of most of the northern 
Greeks ; whom they considered as, in their war- 
fere, little above barbarians.' But the Lacedas^ 
mon^uis, by severe experience in their wars with 
Athens, had ^ at length learnt the iise of light- 
infantry ; and tlio the force left under Phoebidas 
consisted mostly of targeteers, he did not content 
himself with defensive war, but so harassed the 
enemy's territory with predatory inroads, that the 
whole force of Thebes was collected to repress 
the troublesome and destructive intrusion. The 
Theban anny invaded the Thespian territory. 
Phcebidas, avoiding general action, gave never* 
Iheless such annoyance by desultory aitackj^, with 
his li^t troops^ on the ^[>emy's flanks and rear, 
.that he made both phalanx mid cavalry retire in 
disordeiiy baste; and so without previous cir- 
cumspection and decision, that the cavalry were 
- Vo i^ VI. M stopped 
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Stopped by a deep gtea crossing the way. ThU 
however, whkh, in the acAimry course of eveotei 
should have been the ruin <rf the defeated^ proved^ 
in the chance of \i^ar, that of the vktoriotts party. 
The Theban cavalry being forced iato action ^gpin, 
it happened that, in the first chwg^ Phoebidas 
was killed ; and hfer^, as on fwmer occarions wa 
Jiave been led to observe, it appeiMred of what 
consequence the life, of one mto Wght ba The 
mercenaries all fled i tha few LacedieiwOniaaa of 
tiie army were overpowisrfed : aijiproactMng aighl 
pi^vented great skugh*er> but ^e c^sequences 
were those of a complete vict^. The Thebans 
thenceforward commaiwied the country: their 
allies and partieans were incoura^ed, their adver- 
saries dejected : instead of a«y longer lufFering in 
their own territory,, th^ pkmd«red the lands of all 
around them : they were indeed unable to take a 
sin^e town ; but the lower people of. many de- 
serted to them in numbers ; imd the Lacedcemo- 
nian party was so weakened, tfarou^iout fioeolia^ 
that, almost everywhere, support was wanting to 
check sedition and prevent revolt These cirr 
cumstances being repi^^ at I^acedicimon, a bskm 
was sent, utMler the orders of a polemarc^ wha 
took his headquarters in The&piie* 
. The Peloponnesian aarmy was agaia ass^^nbfed 
in spring, reiirforced by a body of h«rs^ fi?om thJft 
distairt new member of the €OBfedera(gr Olyntteifi^ 
and Agesilaus again took ti^ command. By ^asfly 
|Mrecauti(Ma he secured the passes of GltfewercHi, and 
^tered, without oppo^itioo, the BcBotiaa plaia 
;The Tfaebans r^iiaitted on Hm di^ottsive wiiini 
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their lines; but even those lines, by movements sect. 
ably planned and rapidly executed, Agesilaus v— IJlliL- 
passed unopposed. Fearful of a battle, the enemy 
Mtended bis motions, with little effect, while be 
^ixtended ravage beyond Thebes, as far as the 
Tanagrsean lands. When all the inimical Bceotian 
territory had been wasted, returning to Thesphe, 
he found that little city torn by the common rancor Xenopii. 
of faction in Greece. One party, claiming to be c 4. «! m. 
more emkieiitly the Laeedaraioniaii party, urged 
the fifio^ato petition, #mt their opponents, tho 
]M*o!fesBing themselves friet^ also of Lacedcesioi^ 
yet, for their less aixlent zeal in the cause, might 
be put to death. It ceuM npt be easy to bring 
nen, 90 violent in variance, to live within the 
6anM town in cordial friendship. Agesilaus how- 
ever effected, at least, the semblance of a recon* 
ciUatfon ; and, for better security, required Isdemn 
oarfiii from both sides for, what tiiie interest of 
both strong demanded, but passion, more im- 
periomy had opposed, the preservalion of the 
peace of their little conrnionwealth. After tb» 
^ood deed, he retitmed into Peloponnesus^ afiA 
the anny was dismissed. 
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Distress and exertions of Thebes : Navat assistance obtained 
' from Athens; Timothevs commandtr. Pressure vpon Lace- 
deemon^ and svccesses of Thebes* Accommoiation and breach 
$gain between Lacedctmon and Athens : Sitge of Cotc^ra 
by ihe Jjacedamonians : Successes of the Athenians wider 
Iphicrates, . .... 

CHAP. That mode of offensive Wsy:, which had com* 
. ^'Y^ ^ pelled the florishing and . foritiidable common- 
B.C. 377. wealth of Olvnthus to receive laws, from Lacedae- 
Whiter. mon, now began severely to press upon Inebes. 
^«"oph. Pqj. ly^Q successive years neither harve3t, nor those 
C.4. S.58. fruits which^ in the hotter climates, ai-e , scarcely 
less important than harvest, had been gathared by 
the Thebans from their territory; and the sur- 
rounding states j best able to afford supplies, ac- 
knowleged the Lac^dsemonian empire, fioeotia, 
tho its extent, from the Euboean channel to the 
Corinthian gulph, gave it the advantage of two 
s§^s, nevertheless was low in the scale of Grecian 
maritime power. The supremacy of Thebes was 
unfavorable to maritime exertion, its prc^r tern- 
1. 6. o 4. tory bemg wholly inland ; yet Thebes, whether 
through just or usurped dominion, at this time 
commanded ports and possessed ships of war. 
In the distress, therefore, arising from the pressure 
of the Lacedaemonian arms, it was resolved, before 
any concession should be made, to endevor to 
procure supplies by sea. 

Two triremes' were accordingly a'ppouited to 
attend commissioners, to whom ten talents, about 

two 
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two thousand pounds sterling, were intrusted, to .sect. 
purchase com at Oreus inT.uboBa. The people ^^"' 
of Oreus were known to be friendly, but they were 
restrained by a Lacedaemonian garrison in their 
citadel. The Theban commissioners therefore 
went to Pagasae, on the opposite Thessalian coast; 
hoping thence to manage their bui^ness with the 
requisite secrecy. The Lacedaemonian governor 
nevertiieless receiving information of their mea- 
sures, allowed them quietly to complete their 
purchase, and then, watching their departure, in- 
tercepted both ships, at such a distance from shore 
that none of the crews escaped. The result how- 
ever was far more beneficial to the Thebans than 
if their commissioners had met with unchecked 
success. For the prisoners, being placed in the 
citadel of Oreus, were so deficiently guarded, that 
they found opportunity to rise and overpower the 
garrison. The townspeople, relieved thus from 
the terror of the commanding fortress, disclaimed 
subjection to Lacedaemon ; and) through the rest 
of autumn, and all the following winter, Thebes 
was abundantly supplied from Euboea. 

The disposition to yield, which want had begun B.C. 376. 
to excite amcmg the Thebans, being thu3 obviated, spring* ^ 
it remained for the Lacedaemonians, with the 
returning season, to repeat the invasion of BcBotia. 
An accidental injury to a blood-vessel, ill-treated Xenoph. 
by an unskilful surgeon, had brought upon Age- c. 4. C-t^ 
3ilaus a severe ilness, which disabled him for 
military command. Cleombrotus was therefore 
dgain placed at the head of the army. With the 
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usual deficiency of our information, eonceniiiig 
the domestic politics of Lacedcemon, it remaai0 
unexplained to us wljy that inexperienced ptintd 
profited neither fi om the advice, nor the example^ 
of his able colkgue, to secure tbe passes kito 
Bo^otia. Not till he frrivfed at the foot of 
tbe mountains, he sent forward his targeteers; 
mod they were repulsed by the Athenian and 
Tbeban troops, which had preoccupied the cooi^ 
manding heights. Without another efibit he 
returned then into PdepcHmesus, and disoussed 
his army. 

Impatience and discont^it pervaded tiie con* 
gress of die confederacy, which soon after met in 
Lacedtgmon. It was observed, tbit the yearly 
eaVs for fbrciiii service bore hard upon the ebixm 
ti the allied republics, and yet no progreifcs was 
made« Management and exertion were certainly 
ifefident, or so great a force woidd have produced 
gnsater effects. A proper use of the unemployed 
tiSLvy, far superior in strength to the enemy's^ 
might have contributed to shmten the duration of 
the evil. Not only txoops might have been 
securely transported into Boeotia, and the disgrace 
of an unsuccessful attempt to force the pbssa^ 
of the mountains avoided, but Athens, dependent 
upon transmarine supplies for so large a part of 
her subaistence, might have been reduced by 
famine. In consequence of such remonstrances, 
a fleet of sixty triremes was equipped, and, 
under flie command of BoUis, took stations at 
JE^imy CeoBj and Andrus* This jnearorp had 
3 the 
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ti» proposed effect. The c<;Hrn-shipS) bound for sect^ 
Athens, comnxHily made Geraastus in Euboea. ' — v-^ 
Ti^re getting informadoo of the disposition of the 
enemy's fleet, they dared not jwroceed ; so that, in 
Athens, waat b^^cin to be af^e^tended. , 

But the race of great mm in Athens was no^ xenoph. 
yet extinct Chabria^, est^med th^ laost scieatiiSA c. 4. s. et. 
officer of the age^ was placed at tlie head of Ijb^ 1. isZ\ 54. 



Near Naxus he met and defeated PoUis^ ^.'ch?b.^* 
mnd iims^ again the seas were open for the Athe-^ 
nian trade. Preparation meimwhile was makii>g Xen. Hei. 
for transporting a powerful army, from Pelopoil- i 62,^63.* 
nefiuft aeross the C(»rinthiaii gvdph, to carry war « 

into Boeotia. But the c^maaquenee of the wealc 
eomjdiance of Agemlaiis^ in cmnpaasioii fqr ^ 
deserving scm and a guilty friend, the comps^oa 
MiHmfale in the indiyiduaJ, but the compliance 
h^Uy biameable in the public man> fell now 
aei^rely upon LacedaBmoo. Thebes applied tq 
Athens, its aUy, for naval protection, and a Dee( 
o£ sixty triremes was sent, under the command of 
TimcHiieus, son of CoQon, to eircumnavigiate 
Peloponnesus, and alarm the coast. The Pelo- 
ponnesian forces were in consequence detained at 
home, for the defaice of their respective terri- 
tories, and the Thebans, on the cm^rary, had 
leisure for offensive measures ; whence their able 
kadars profited so well, thfU the great object of 
their party, what might best inable them, in alt 
events to resist Lacedoemon, what, of course, it had 
been the great purpose of the Lacedaemonians to^ 
previ^ was completely accon^>lished. With the; j. 29j^& 
coqperatfon everywhere of the democratical party, •. 6. 

M4 ^y^^y 
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CHAP, every town of iBoeotia was brought, with the namd 
C_l^_l^ of alliance, under real subjection to Thebes. 
XcnoDh. The Athenian fleet, meanwhile, commanding 
c. 4.V 64i the sea, when it had saved Boeotia from invasion, 
invaded Corcyra ; and, a friendly party there 
assisting, the whole iland was brought over to the 
Athenian cause* Timotheus however would allow 
none' of the usual severities against the over-* 
powered party ; no selKng into slavery, no^ac^fa-* 
ment; but, by his liberal conduct, composing 
differences, he produced a general attadunent to 
himself, and to the Athenian name **. 
t 6i,66. The L^cedsamonienis always saw with particidar 
jealousy any interference of Athens in the west^n 
seas. Immediately therefore they exerted them- 
selves to assert their command tiiere, and a fle^ 
of fifty- five triremes was put under the orders <rf 
Nicolochus. More distinguished for daiing cou- 
rage, than for talents or naval experience, Nico- 
lochus scorned, in fleets so numerous, to weigh 
the difference of five ships. Without waiting for 
a reinforcement, expected from Ambrada, he 
. hastened to meet Timotheus, and he ^vas defeated. 
Nevertheless, the Ambraciot squadron soon after 
joining him, he agaih proposed action; Timo- 
theus, however, being joined by a squadron from 

Corcyra, 

•♦ The circumstance that Timotheus was a pupil of Iso- 
f rates, has led to a short but pithy panegyric of him from 
Cicero : * Jsocrates clarissimum virum Tiniptheum, Cononis; 
* praestahtissimi rmperatoris, filium> summum ipsum impera* 
^ torem, hominemque doctissimum (instituic.)' M.T. Cic, 
de Orat. I.3. s. 34. To the saine general puipose Diodorus, 
(b. 15. C. 36.) Tavra ^ waifla Ta^^s*;? kuI f»Swq {?r*!ft?U<rf, 
WV f*w h» Tpv T^yov hv<Lfjmcji, nzSiv.^i h* up^^tiau kqu f^arr^yioi] 
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Corc3rra, which made his fleet more than seventy sect. 
triremes, even the rashness of Nicolochus then v^IJIL. 
avoided to renew the trial of amis. 

During this unsuccessful exertion of Lacedae- Xeuopii. 
mon at sea, new emergencies arose^ pressingly re- ci.%.u 
quiring new exertion by land. The Thebans, after ^ 
reducing all Boeotia under their obedience or 
influence, carried their arms into Phocis; and 
ministers arrived from that country, representing, 
that it must be lost to the Lacedaemonian^ alliance; 
unless speedily and powerfully relieved. Those 
who held the sway in Laceda^mon deemed it, and 
apparently with reason, of great importance not 
to allow the new power of Thebes thu^ to spred. 
It was therefore resolved to send an army, larger 
than the former, for the protection of the northern 
aUies. But, while the Peloponnesian shores were 
everywhere threatened, it was judged prudent to 
avoid requiring the usual proportion of the con- 
federates ; whose governments and people would 
naturally be anxious to keep their utmost force 
at home, for the protection of their own lands. 
At the risk of Laconia itself, therefore, it was 
determined to send a larger proportion of Lac^^^ 
dtemonians; with the hope, by this attention to 
the wishes and feelings of the allies, and mark of 
confidence in their bravery and fidelity, to con- 
ciliate attachment. Unfortunately Agesilaus wa« 
still unable to take the command, which was 
therefore committed to Cleombrotus, The army* e.$.%t. 
without opposition, crossed the Corinthian gulph, 
and the Thebans presently evacuated Phocis ; but 
tiiey occupied the strong posts on the border, 
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apparently determined to dispute tlie entmnce of 
the Lacedtemonians into Boeotia. 

While things were thus critically sitimted, the 
Atheman fleet threatenii^ tl>e whole circuit of the 
Peloponneskn coast, relief came to Lacedflsmon 
from a quarter whence it was not expected. Dift^ 
satisfaction with their new political connection 
had spred among the AthemanB. While they were 
consuming their public treasure, burtheniag tfaem* 
selves wHh imposts, and suffering depredioliai 
from yEginetan corsairs, the Thd^ans had refused, 
possibly being little able, to oontrHMite to tbie 
etpenoe of that fleet, which had given the great 
turn in their favor ; which had saved Bceotia from 
invasion, perhaps Thebes from ruin; and a&nded 
the opportunity tiirou^ which Thebes was now 
mistress of Bcrotia. Those leading men in Atb^Oi^ 
mdio were desirous of peace, took advantage fr%nn 
this turn in the public mind, and nuaisters w^re 
sent to Lacedaemon. No complex interests occur* 
ring for discussion, peace was quickly concluded,; 
and orders were sent from Athens, for Timotheus 
to stop the operations of his Victorious fle^, and 
return home. 

Unfortunately a matter, in a ^«at degree acci* 
dental, and of which the modern eye witji diiE* 
culty discovers the importance, ppesently unsettled 
all that appeared so happily accomffH)dated. 
Thnotheus, in his way home, put some Zacynthian 
eic^es ashore on their iland ; of which the Zaeyn- 
thians in power complained to Laced® mon, 
as a gross injury. This concise stateipent, from 
the coteinporary historifuv will not be wholly 

unintelligible 
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tmiotdiigible ta those who have thus far fcikmed sect. 

• , VIII 

Grecian history. The Athenians however, con- ^ — ,^1^ 
scious of offence cm: not, so little expected that it i^^'^f]' 
would occasion a renewal of hostilities, that they ■• ^' ®* 
had QJready laid up their fieet and disoiissed their 
crews, when a vote passed the Laceddeincmian 
assembly, declaring, tiiat the Athenians 1^ acted* <- <• 
injurtonsly, and tlmt reparation should be soii^t 
by arms. It seemd as if an interchange of cha- 
racter had taken place between the Athenian and 
i«aced«emoni&n governments. Great certainly 
was ^ merit c( those leaders of the Athenian 
councils, who could make circumspection and , 
moderation distinguish the proceedings of a demo« 
dracy, while, notwithstanding the general author 
titf and general prudence of Agesilaus, the 
measures of the elderfiood of Sparta were sub- 
ject to the influence of passion. An earnestness 
appeared, as if the dearest interests of Lacediemon 
were threatened. Requisitions were* sent to all 
the maritime allies; and from Corinth, with its 
colonies, LeuclEis and Ambmcia, Elis, the Achaism 
i&ities> Zacynthus, and the independent ArgoKc 
States, Epidaurus, Trcezen, Hermione, and Hidiss^ 
a fleet was collected of sixty triremes. In doubt, 
still, of the sufficiency of the force to be obtained 
within Greece, ministers were sent to Dionysiusy g, $^ 
whose power or influence directed the politics of 
Syraotte and the greater part of Sicily, repre- 
senting how incompatible it was with his interest 
fliat the Athenicuis should command Cotcyny and 
requesting assistance against them. 

Here 



i 
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CHAP. Here the coteinporary,historiim discovers to us 
"^ — -v-^ a motive for the conduct of the Lacedsemonian 
government, superior to the meer consideration of 
the interest of a friendly party in Zacynthus, The 
means which the connection witli Corcyra gave to 
Athens, for maintaining a fleet and holding a 
•commanding iniluence in the western sea9> always 
an object of the highest jealousy to Lacedae'mcin; 
made any attempt to extend the Atheniai;i interest 
there, at the expence of thie Lacedaemomaa, pecu- 
liarly offemiv^ and alarming. But, if, in the 
silence of Xenophon, the pfobaWe report of 
Diodor. Diodorus may be taken, there was a farther al- 
p.^-^' ^^' lurement and incwitive. The oligiMrchal party in 
Corcyra, at a^rrisis with the democratical, then in 
power, applied to Laceda&mon for assistance; and 
the recent transaction of TimotbeuS in Zacynthus, 
might seem in some degree to justify the ; ioterfo^ 
fence of Lacedoemon in the aftkirs of .'Corcyra. 
Measures however were taken with a haste, and 
in; a style of viol^Mie, forbidding fiiendly dis- 
cussion. Immediately against Athens, indeed, war 
\m& xsbX declared, npr any hostility directed ; biit 
Mnasippu3, appointed to command tlievftQe}, was 
■t^!ii "^^ infltructfid, genercdly, * to take care of the JLaee- 
* dtemOnian interest in the we^tQrn.sea,' and par- 
. ticularly, * to reduce Corcyra.' V ' . 

' We have sefen tha.t unfortunate ilfmd, toward 
tlie b^ginnirig of the Pelopcninesian war, singularly 
a scei^; of bloodshed and desolation, froni the rage. 
<rf its own dtizens against oneanother. Taught 
by their sufferings, the survivors had settled inta 

orderly 
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ordefly government; and their experience seems stcrl 

to have been transmitted^ by report, as an advan- v ^^- ^ 

•tageous inheritance to thdr children ; for Corcyra 

was at this time renmrkable for its high cultivatioh 

and the splendor of its country houses ; the security 

of an insular cortimcaiwealtli allowing and incou- 

ragihg improvements .there, which^idn the conr 

tin^t, mid in most even of the. larger ilands, 

•divided int6 several states, the coiislant danger of 

liostil^ ne^hbors forbad. While the. Corcyrae'ans 

were yet unaware of the purpose of Lacediemon, 

all the fiiry of Grecian war was let loose upon their 

dex'oted land ; for Mnasippus was not of a temper 

to' go beyond tlie ordinary practice of his age in 

mercy to an enemy. -The cattle in the fields, the 

Inumeroiis i^ves employed in husbandry, and, 

beside the conunon plunder of the crops, large 

store of wine in capacious cellars, here appendages 

of the farms, tho on the continent only found in 

towns, became the prey of the invaders. The 

itroops, in consequence, mostly mercenaries, else- 

,where accustomed to coarse fai-e, leiarnt here, says 

the historian, to be fastidious ; insomuch that, for 

their common drink, they demanded old and 

^flayored wines. Plimdcr and waste having been Xtnopii. 

.extended over the iland, Mnasippus formed the «. s! $. i, 

blockade of the city, by land and sea. 

V ,; The Athenian government, in the same spirit of 

iiiQcleraticKQ in which it had, stopped :the coui^e of 

successful hostilities for the sake of an .equitable 

peace,' appears now to' have remained calm under 

provocation, fmd slow to resent the iU-*judged ag-r 

gres^on of Lacedi^mon* Nothbg had beep done in 

, consequence 
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CHAP, ^onseqaeoce of the afironting deem of the Lac» 

^ — v-^ daefhoniaii government;, and the hostile meafiiares 

fbllowing, when deputies-arrived from the besieged 

Xenoph. CoTcyiteans, imploriiig the Athenian people^ with 

c. s. 8. 6. every added argument that could be drawn from 

their own interest, to relieve their injured, dis* 

tressed, and hi^y valuable allies* ^ What a loss/ 

they said, ^ would Corcyra be to the Atheoiaas, 

f ndiat an acquisition to their enemies { Norepub*- 

^ ik of the confederacy could furnish equal naval 

^ force, or equal pecuniary contribu^Q. How 

* important then the situation' of Corcyra^ tot 

* awbg the western Greeks, for conuDanding the 
/ Cm'iatbian gulpb, for attacking the Laomian 
^ shores, and, above all, for interrupting the caor 

* mumcation of Peloponnesus with Sicily and 
' Italy, where the Grecian towns had been naostly 
^ united, by Dionysius^ under the leading ^oven> 
*' meat of Syracuse, the ally of Laceda^mon T-*- 

«. 7. These were the considerations which had exoted 
the jealousy of the Lacedfemonians,^ and given 
iSfHing to their measures against Corcyra; aad, 
tiius seasonably put forward, they now excited the 
solicitude of the Athenians iot its preservation. 
A body of mx hundred targeteers wits inmiediately 
sent, which, eluding the vigUance of the besiegers, 
entered the city of Corcyra by ni^, to reinfbrce 
its garrison; and a fle^ of sixty trirem^ was to 
follow, under the orders of Timotheus, to vaise 
the siege. 

But the fleet remained 'to be manned; and 

•Timotheus, knowing the enemy V fleet to be of 

iequal or superioi* iiorce, and nlf^y practised in 

' - . ^ * service^ 
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MTvicG^ Wna solicitous for crews of tiie best sml* sbct. 
men. With a squadron therefore he went aaioog ^ ^^J^\ . 
tbe ibuids to collect them. But the usual impa- Xenopii. 
tience of the Athenian people was now excited; ^Xt. 9. 
tike dilatory caution of Tiiaootheus was condemned ; 
and, before he could complete hts levies, Iphl- 
crates was appointed to supersede him in the 
^command. 

In compliance with the manifest inclination a£ 
an absolute soverem, no measures oould be too 
strar^. Iphicrates profited from circumstances 
so adapted to the promotion of his immediate 
<>bject He acted as the iarorite vicegerent of a 
tkspot He pnessed men; he was strict in coa>- 
pdling ihosey tfaie wealthiest of the Athenians, on 
"Whom popular sovereinty imposed tbe burdensome 
duty of fitting out triremes, to be diligent in their 
pajrt of the business; he obtained a decree fcr 
adding to his force any ships of the republic croij»- 
ing near the Attic coast ^S and particularly the 
sa^rred ships Paralus and Salaminia. Thus he in- 
creased his fleet to seventy triremes, widi which 
he hastened his departure ; and, in the passage 
itself around Pefoponne^is, a passage requiring 
time, with the rowing and coasting nav^atioa of 
the antients, he found or made opportunity to give t. is— u'. 

the 

^' MciXat o^iu^ rati mv; c^Xtipovro, ho,] rov; r^tyifopyui ivciyna^' 
' mptrtheJSt jti-vo^a rSw A^itivp natl it vov rU 9»tii ^i^^ Tr,9 '^ix^y 
-Ccleriter admodum naves complebat^ ac triremium 



pratfectos vel invitos cogebat : prctterea sumebat secum fiaves 
vwtes qtufcimque orofn Jutka leg^bant, I hUve endevored to 
)r«Bder tlN« fxiiAsa^ as nearly as ia modern iaaguage laay ht, 
Tbe haixn tFonuator has, I thiok, missed the meaniM 
Uvrougbottt, andpartkulariy of the phrase w^gihJSi ^ 
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CHAP, the requisite practice to his crews, and instruct 
- y ' them in whatever was most necessary for action. 

The haste of the Athenian people had not been 
x^noph. wholly unreasonable; for the Corcyraeans were 
c «. s. 9. severely pressed by famine ; insomucli that, when 
Mna&ippus had declared, by proclamation, that 
he would sell for slaves any who in future, on 
pretence of desertion, should come from the towi% 
still they deserted. Miiasippus caused them to 
be scourged and sent back again; and many^ of 
servile condition, whom the Corcyraeans would 
not readmit, perished of hunger, 
i -Whatever public benefits may arise from pri- 
vate vices, it may be doubted if any vice was ever 
ultimately beneficial to the individual^ unless some- 
times, among things that happen against all cal- 
culation, prodigality ;. but no vice is equally apt 
to defeat its own purpose as avarice. When the 
extreme distress of the besieged became cleaiiy 
proved to Mnasippus, he considered the public 
business, intrusted to him, as done, and the season 
come for putting the finishing stroke to a scheme 
of private gain. His army was composed, in large 
proportion, of mercenaries ; fw the cities of the 
confederacy, averse to a transmarine service, had 
• mostly paid the compensation for avoiding it 
Two months pay was now due, when he dismissed 
some of his mercenaries unpaid, a^d still procras- 
tinated settlement with the others ^^ DisccMitent 

1 

pervaded 

mu) ^eiV rihi fd^i^Tp ujpuU rlw fjn&Bof. Quippe nonnuUis eorum 
^adimebat shpemia, non^ullis} quos secum rHinebat, dmm 
*m£mium stipendium deb^bat. That the Latin translator has 
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pervaded the army: the guards were negligent sect. 
and disorderly ; the soldiers oflf duty wandered \Jii^^!^ 
about the country. 

The change w€is observed by the Corcyneans. xcn. iief. 
They sallied^ killed some of the besiegers, and ,'. to^ii. 
made some prisoners. Mnasippus, alarmed at Y'ltl 4r. 
this new boldness, called all to arms, but was ill 
obeyed. Illiberal severity, then exercised toward 
his officers, produced zealous obedience neither 
among them nor ammig the soldiers. With his 
troops, however, at length collected, he drove the 
Corcyraeans back to their wal]^ : but there they 
made a stand; while, from the tombs, which 
Greek as well as Roman custom placed by the 
road-side without their towns, the light-armed dis- 
charged missile weapons with advantage. Mean- 
time, under direction of the able Athenian general 
Stesicles, more troops, rushing from the town by 
another gate, advaiiced toward the besiegers' flank. 
These attempting an evolution, to form a face of 
sufficient extent for receiving the new attack, were 
thrown into confusion by the supervening enemy; 
and being unable to recover their order, fled. No 
relief could come from the right, ingaged toward 
its own front. Progressively therefore from the 
left, the line joined in the flight; . and Mnasippus, 
among whose vices was no want of Spartan courage, 
left at last with a very few, was overpowered and 
killed. The conquerors then pursued; and, but 
for the apprehension of a military fprqe among the 

servants, 

* 

given the right sense appears not dubious, tho the Greek 
phrases seem either military of the day, or perhaps corrupted 
in transcription. 

Vol. VI. N 
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servants, suiters, and others, whoae numbers ajH 
pcared formidable, the camp mi^t have been 
taken. Report then arriving erf an Athemaa 

Xcn. HeL armament apiM-oaching under Iphicra^es, tiie re- 

1:13^14. maiiider of the besiegers in^barked and wkhdrew 
to Leucas ; so precipitately, that not oidy laji^ 
rtores of com and wine were left to supjdy the 
pressing wants of the Corcyraans, togeth^ iriAk 
• numerous daves, to repair the loss by desertion 
and famine, but even the sick of the army w«» 
abandcwed to their mercy. 

. t. If. Iphia-ates was yet on the Lac6ni<m coast,^ when 

report of the fate of Mnasippus met him^^ Ac- 
cording to the common manner of the coasting 
navigation of the time, when the prepress of a fleet 

f. IT, 18. of ships of war resembled an army's inarch^ he 
halted and landed, even on the Laconian shore, 
for meals. Trading vessels, loftier and deeper, 
and navigated, in proportioii to their burthai, by 
far fewer hands, could fisur better ke^ the open 
sea. Expecting action immediately on reachii^ 
his destination, Iphicrates would not be incumbo^ 
with the mainsails*' of his triremes, but left them 
in the arsenal at PeiraBus. Fcwr practice to his 
crews, he chose to make his way mostly with oars, 
&e ready use of which was so important in the 

antiaa* 

*^ In that age Messenia was commonly included under tb^ 
name of Laconia, or the Laconic territory. 

^'ToifjityciXet »r»», vela magna, which might be the main- 
sails, in contradistiilction to the foresails ; or larger gidls, ta 
contradistinction to smaller, used on the same mast ; as now 
is usual with the latteen-sail vessels of the Mediterranean^ 
and our luggers ; and our cutters have their great, middle, 
and storm jibs. The information remaining to us concemiof 
the antient ships of war, is, in. almost every poiht, rerj 
defective. 
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aittient nuomer of actioD. With a iair breea^ sect. 
however, he allowed his crews to rest : in adverse vJIvL* 
winds, m>t too violent, he made them row by 
reliefk How little ibdeed the antient triremes 
were adapted for sailing, may be gathered from ibe 
circumstance that, tho large enough to carry from 
two to three hundred m^n, the mast was not fixed^ 
but raiaed only when the sail was to be used. 
Iphicrates set his masts, while his crews were 
aishore, for advantage to the look-out of his scouts. 
In serene weather, instead of lying incamped 
asbore, which was the common practice, he pror 
eeeded by n%ht. Coasting and halting, thus, he xenoph. 
made as quick a passage as, with the navigation ^j* l[^^ 
of the time, was common. His last halt, on the 1, 19. 
Peloponnesian shore, was in the mouth of the . 
Alpheius, wb^re he passed a night. Thence he 
crossed to CephaUenk; and, getting there satis- 
&ctory information of trfmsactiqns in Corcyra, 
he remitted somewhat of that fatiguing prepara^ 
tion for action, in which he had hitherto required 
the exertion oi his crews. 

His own attention to his country's service, s. f 1— ss * 
however, was not remitted. The ori^nal object 
of the expedition no longer pressing, he employed 
his leisure so well, that he brought Cephallenia, 
divided as we have seen, once, and probably still, 
between four republics, under obedience to Athens. 
Then he proceeded to Corcyra, and there he re^ 
ceived intelligence of the approach of ten triremes 
sent by Dionyauis of Syracuse, to join the Lace- 
demonian fleet Anxious to intercept these, he 

N 2 . went 
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c H A P. went himself to examine the heights, where a look- 
s^^^ out might be most advantageously kept; and 
selecting twenty triremes, he gave strict orders 
for the crews te be ready at a moment's waraing. 
His not requiring them, on such an occasion, to 
remain aboard, indicates, perhaps beyond anything 
that has even yet occurred, the deficient accom- 
modation of the antient ships of war. This defi- 
ciency seems to have put nine ships of the Syra- 
cusan squadron into his hands. Eager for rdirf, 
after the long run, as, with the antient navigation, 
it was reckoned, firom Sicily, the Syracusans 
landed on the first shore they approached. One 
ship only, commanded by a Rhodian, who, ap- 
prehensive of attack, had hastened his people 
aboard, escaped. The other nine were taken; 
the vessels on the beach, the crews ashore. 

The numerous prisoners, made on this occasion, 
were ransomed ; sureties for payment being found 
among the Corcyraeans themselves ; who, political 
enemies, as they now were^ did hot forget their 
derivation firom one common origin, and their 
long connection, in religious rites, in commercial 
intercourse, and in hereditary firiendsbip with the 
Syracusans. This ray of liberality pleasingly in- 
livens the gloom which Grecian morals generally 
cast over G/ecian history. But the ^eam does 
not come unmixed ; and the cloud' to d^ken the 
cheerful prospect arises fi^om a quarter whence 
it should be least expected. Every other prisoner 
was redeemed at a stipulated price ) but for the 
commander of the squadron, Anippus, so immo- 
derate 
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derate a sum was demanded, in failure of which sect. 

VJII. 

he was threatened with sale into slavery*', that, ^^^/^ 
in despair, disappointing the avarice which op- 
pressed him, he killed himself. 
' Xenophon, however, from whom we have the 
account, thought very highly of Iphicrates, at least 
as an officer. ' Among the many occasions,' he Xenoph. 
says, * on which Iphicrates commanded, I ad- c. 2. s. sr. 
mire not least his conduct in the expedition to 
Corcyra ; and, among other things, for this, 
thfitt, on his first appointment, he desired, for 
collegues, two men of superior talents, not his 
political friends '° ; Callistratus, the most popu-^ 
lar speaker, and Chabrias, the most renowned 
general of the age. If he had reasonable hope 
of faithful assistance from such men, there can 
be no doubt but he did wisely. If, on the con- 
trary, he expected from them the malignity of 
party opponents, it surely marked a magnani- 
mous confidence in himself, that he could be 
detected in waijit . neither of courage, nor of 
ability*', nor of diligence.' 

Under 

^^gifAMTetf i wq wfAia-uf. Ilhctn enim custodiebat^ ut vel ah eo_ 
ingentem auri summam exigeret, vel honiinem venderet. The 
Latin translator, aicording to the too common method of 
translators, has very carefully imitated, instead of explaining, 
all that is dubious in the original. I am inclined to~ suppose 
some small error in the copy ; yet the context, I think, pretty 
sufficiently warrants th.e version I have given. 

^° Ov fjLai>M fwnvi^tio)! o/I», is Xenophon's phrase, speaking of 
Callistratus, which the translator has rendered, I thinly in 
cpQiple^te mistake, hominem gerendis rebus nan admodtun 
idoneum. 

^ Ketr »}fa^vfAU9 seems to mark the weakness of the mind 
including want of courage with want of ability, 

N3 
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CHAP. Under tke Athenian government tt iraa, indeed^ 
vj^^^^ diffioilt to say what c^iduct y^otM best pve se- 
curity to men in h^h office, except thait flattery 
to the people and the bribery of public eQt^[tem^ 
Hients were always indispeixiable. The expence 
of the fleet under Iphicrates was heavy. The 
force was greater than had been first voted for the 
service. Whatev^ mi^t obviate d^nands upon 
the treasury would be tn his favor. If tiiere is 
an excuse, or a palliation^ for his conduct toward 
the unfortunate Syracusan, we must &!id it bere. 
The illiberality of the soverein pec^e of Atheis, 
the shame of which was l(»st among the multkiide 
of partakers^ would sometimes impose severe 
duties upon their ofiicers. If then such mesi as 
Chabrias and Callistratus could not tidvise bow 
to carry on the public service, without severity 
to an individual prisoner, their inability w^uld 
certainly tell toward the justification of Iphicrates. 
On the otto* hand, if they could not but say that 
he had taken every measure to supply tiie «fma- 
. ment, without calling upon the treasury, «ich 
testimohy would go far to justify the demand, 
when it became unavoidable. For the subsistence 
of his rowers, in the intermission of naval opera- 
tion, a resource was used, for which he and his 
onhifnut. ^^^I'^rs will have credit ; tho it is not the first 
xenoph. occasion on which we find mention of it in 
z,iu.25. Grecian history: they were employed m bus* 
bandry for the Corcyraeans ; who were glad of 
hired labor, to assist their diminished stocks (rf 
slaves, in restoring their wasted farms and 
vineyards. 

Meanwhile 
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. Meamrfafle Iphkrates used his small force of sect. 
h«ivy^armed, witii his larger, body of targeteers, >J^^^ 
to put foTvard the great object of his expedition, 
the extension of the Athenian command. The 
peacefulness of past times, in Acamania, had 
^ven way to the political divisions, so prevalent 
thrcni^ the rest of Greece. By assisting the 
friendly party, in those iowns where it was pressed 
by its opponents, and using actual faostiUties 
against one only, Ipfaicrates confirmed or restored 
the Atiienian intei^est in that province. Assem« xenopb. 
bling thai his fleet again, and addmg to it the ^^. !! %. 
naval stren^ of Corcyra, he sailed with ninety 
tiii'^es ; a force that no fleet in the power of the 
Hacedttmonian confederacy to raise, could resist. 
His purpose was to direct operations against 
Pelcmonnesus itsidf ; not without hope that 6ome 
cities &ei^ only upon seeing the meai^ he 
possessed to protect them in revolt, would desert 
the Lacedsemonian cause; yrhUe others, more 
steddy to their ingagmients, might be forced to 
submission. 



S E C T I O N IX. 

5Pyran«jr of Thebes in succe^ : Dissatisfaction of Athens : 
General Peace n^otiaiid hy Athens : lUfu$ai rf TJtebes to 
accede to the Terms cf the Treaty, 

The ordinary temper of mankind, it has been of sect. 
old observed, is more formed to bear adversity ^* 
ulth di^ty than prosperity with moderation; 
and it seems tiot less tsrue, tbo seldom$r said^ that 
power and glory, but especially the 6uddeln change 

K 4 from 
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from hufnilia4ioh and misery to power and glory^ 
too much for most individuals to support with 
propriety, still more certainly intoxicates a com? 
munity. Later writers have celebrated the mag- 
nanimous disinterestedness of Pelopidas, and the 
philosophical selfdenial and xlear integrity of 
Epameinondas. Unfortunatelyj the able cotem- 
porary historian, intimately connected with their 
adversaries, and of course not their friend, has 
been careless of informing us what part they took 
in the Theban councils. Nevertheless the inde- 
pendent spirit and daring courage of the Theban 
people, even in his account, we admu:e;.lMit 
liberality, moderation, justice, wherever we search, 
are as little to be found, in their fffdceedings, as 
in those of either the Lacedsemonian aristocracy, 
or the Athenian democracy, when theur tyranny 
has been most complained of by ' cotemporaries, 
and reprobated by posterity. The supremacy, 
asserted by the Theban people over all Boeotia, 
everywhere abhorred by the wistocratical party,^ 
carried oppression sometimes to e^ess qvfen 
against the democratical, by which it had risen. 
The whole people of the Ijttle states of Plat«,a 
and Thespiae we?e expelled. Numerous as the 
distressing circumstances unavoidably attendmg 
banishment must be, yet, through the, division of ^ 
Greece into parties, if subsistence did not fail, 
personal seCi^ity could g^ner^ly be fouod. sQft\er 
where. But the unfeappy Plataegns.apd Thespians 
whither could thfey go.? oppres^sed. tJy.tbat ,p^Jy 
to which, they had alwHys b^n ap^pi^g the.f^^t 
adherents. : Lacedaamoij, the enemy; of their 

oppressors, 
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opprestorSy .was tiieir hereditary enemy. With seqt. 
Athens indeed they had friendily connection ; old 
and inherited connection; but Athene was now 
idlied with Thebes, whence their persecution came. 
Their best hope nevertheless was in Athens, and 
thither, as suppliants, they directed their steps'*. 

It is in the nature of democracy to be both 
tyrannical and ambitious ; but, like single despots, 
democracies will not always approve the tyranny, 
and still less the ambition, of other democracies. 
The overbearing haughtiness of Thebes, in her 
new prosperity, had already disgusted the Athe- 
nians. The invasion of Phocis, the antient ally 
of Athens, they much resented. The excessive 
violence used toward the Thespians and Plataeans, 
the Plataeans among their oldest and most "con- 
stant confederates, at one time almost incorporated 
among the Athenian people, gave still more 
offence. Both Plataeans and Thespians, there- 
fore, found at Athens a ready and kind attention. 
With their situation, that of all Greece was taken 
.into serious consideration by the Athenian govern- 
ment. The conduct of the, Lacedaemonians had 
been J)rovpking : the prospect of success against 
them, while the Athenian fleet, triumphant, com; 
manded the seas, was alluring : but the very suc- 
cesses of that fleet had tended to raise Thebes to 
the .power, which ttow was becoming an object of 
jealousy at Athens, the more, as Thebes was a 

nearer joeighbor . than Lacedcemoq. ^ 

It 

. ^ DU^dorut, in this partof the^hisstoj-y, h^ ineptioned several 
circumstances not noticed by Xenophon; but his narrative 
k 80 confused, and so continually marks deficient judgement^ 
<lhat little satisfactory can be gathered from him« 
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CHAP. It is often extr^nely difficult to asotrtam ti» 
y^^^i^ real springs of poUtic&l measures in a free govern* 
ment, tecause of the variety of jarring interests 
influencing the individuals who compose the poIi<- 
tical body, and of the dependency of pniUic mea- 
sures upon the accidents^ preponderance of this 
or that private interest. There is much appear^ 
ance of a wise moderation in the Athenian go- 
vernment on this occasion ; and indeed it seems 
unquestionable that the affairs of Athens were 
at this time generally directed by able men. 
' Among them Iphicrates cert^nly was eminent ; 
but Iphicrates did not carry the princely influence 
of a Pericles. At the head of a triumphant 
armament^ he found his situation uneasy and 
perilous. When opposition from enemies was 
nearly overborne, that from feUowcitizens became 
only more alarming. The conduct of Iphicrates 
was wise ; but his modersrtion, his ready conces- 
sion to the wishes of those who desired to check 
the progress of his glory, is accounted for by cir- 
cumstancesTeported by the cotemporary historian. 
HerC^fi "^ supply of money was becoming indkpensable 
c. s. I. s. for the maintenance of his fleet ; the applicatkm 
for which^ at Athens, when the treasury, coutd not 
frimish it, was always h^ly hazardous. If it 
was granted, wluch could not be depended upon, 
oppression of the rich, and discontent, more or 
less, of all ranks, was Hable to follow. This gave 
opportunity for a strong opposition from interested 
men, who coveted the leading situations in the 
commonwealth. It was at the same time known 
that Laceds^mon was negotiating with Persia, by 

its 
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its able arid formerly snccessfal minister Antal- sect. 
cidas. A flew to some, «t least, among these js^I^^ 
circnmstances, probably had induced Iphicrates 
to desire the orator CalUstratus for his collegae 
in command* Callistratus tlnis became joii^tly 
responsible witii him for the success of nieasures. • 
Were the armament in want, it was incumbent 
upon Callistratus, not less than upon Iphfcrate^s, 
to provide for its supply. If new emergencies 
arose, it was incumbent upon Callistratus to 
devise means of waixiing the danger insuing. The 
liberality of Iphicrates then seems to have led 
Callistratus, before his opponent, to become his 
partizan. Want of money pressing, Callistratus 
offered himself for negotiator with the Atiienian 
people ; pledging himself, if his coHegue would 
be satisfied with the alternative, either to procure 
a vote for the money wanted, or to put forward 
negotiation for a peace, which would obviate ihe 
want. Iphicrates approved, and CalKstratus went 
to Athens. 

The commander-in-chief of the annament being 
thus induced to concede to the wish for peace, 
which at hqme began to prevail extensive^, it 
was decreed, in an assembly of the people, ac- 
cording to the historian's phrase, ^ that peace Xenopiu 
^ should be made.' On first view, such a decree c.V •la- 
must always appear the produce of wildness in 
the people, or of faction misleading their voicct 
The inferior party in a war certainly cannot chuse 
%hen peace shall be made. Btit Athens was at 
this time fortunately in a situation to hold the 
balance of Ghreece ; and it was therefore wisely 

resolved 
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resolviecl there to open negotiations, for. the pur- 
pose of producing a peace beneficial to the nation. 
In the conduct of the business, a just attention to 
the rights of allies was observed. Ministers were 
first dispatched to Thebes, to invite a concuiTepce 
in negotiation, and then an embassy was sent to 
Sparta. ,i 

Whatever hope was entertained of success, 
firom the pending negotiation with Persia, the 
Lacedaemonians were, in the moment, too severely; 
pressed, not to be desirous of peace upon any 
moderate terms. At the requisition of Athens^ 
therefore, ministers firom all the belligerent re- 
publics were assembled in Lacedpemon. The 
congress being met, the Athenian ministers first 
addressed it : ^ No lasting satisfaction,' they said, 
no confidence could obtain among the Greeks, 
if the former terms of alliance with Lacedsemon 
continued to be required, and if the former 
measures of its government were still pursued.. 
The pretended object was universal indepen- 
dency ; yet it was stipulated, that the citizens 
of the allied states should march whithersoever 
the Lacedaemonians should lead : and thus often 
they were compelled to make war upon their 
best firiends. Nor was this, however incon- 
sistent with independency, the worst circum- 
stance of their lot ; for the Lacedaemonians, 
arbitrarily interfering in the internal government 
of the republics^ committed. the supreme power 
to what hands they thought proper ; and, giving 
it here to a council of ten, there to a council c£ 
thirty, J^* was talways evidently their care, less 

'that 
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•that these should govern justly, than that they sect. 

* should hold their respective ststtes in the most n^v^^ 

* complete subserviency to Lacedaemon/ ^ So . 
' that,' said the orator, * you seem to delight in 

* tyrannies rathef than in free governments/ 
The existing circumstances gave weight to this 

remonstrance, and the Lacedaemonians agreed, Xenopb. 
that universal independency for Grecian cities c-V/.r! 
should be the basis of the treaty to be negotiated. 
It followed of course that "all those Lacedaemo- 
nian superintendents or governors, placed in so 
many cities with the title of harmost, were to be 
withdrawn. It was then covenanted, that arihies 
should be disbanded and fleets laid Up ; and that, 
if any Grecian state acted contrary to these stipu- 
lations, it should be lawfiil for all to assist those 
on whom any injury fell frora the breach of them ; 
but that the universal independency, which formed 
the fundamental article of the treaty, should 
not be infringed, by any compulsion to join in 
hostilities. 

The ready accession of the Lacedaemonians, 
to terms by which they gave up that supremacy, 
which they had so long, not only affected, but 
ijjfjoyed, and which had. so extensively been al- 
lowed as their prescriptive right, seems to have 
surprized the Theban ministers; and, with the 
general satisfaction, which it was so well adapted 
to produce, in some degree forced them into a 
concurrence, which they had not intended, and 
which their instructions' did not warrant. For 
the ruling party in Thebes, aware that, not their 
powejonly, but perhaps' their existence, depended 

on 
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CHAP, on h, were resolved not to forego that command, 
which they had acquired over the other cities of 
Boeotia.^ Borne away, nevertheless, by the toirent 
id united opinions and wishes, the Theban mins- 
ters joined in the sacrifice, and in the solemn 

« 

oath, which bound all to the treaty. 

That breach^ however, of th^r instructions, 
which, in the moment, perhaps, th^y >yere scarcely 
able to avcHd, on the v^ next day they endevored 
Xenopb. to remedy; and a privilege, which the Lacedie- 
monians, amid their apparent moderation and 
real concessicuis, .had reserved to themselves, 
aif(M*ded the {H^tence. v The Athenians and thek 
allies, by their respwtive ministers, had severally 
sworn to the observance of the treaty : but the 
Lacedaemonian re^u'esentatives alone took the 
oath, expressly for themselves and their allies. 
No ministers from the allies of Thebes appem* to 
have been present, and the Theban mmisters had 
taken the oath in the name of the Thebans only. 
They now demanded that, for the Theban name^ 
the Boeotian might be substituted.' Agesilaus 
opposed this : he would allow no such alteration) 
he said ; but if the Thebans desired to be intirely 
excluded from the treaty, their name mi^ hi 
erazed. 

In this dispute were involved consequences not 
to be estimated by human foresight Xenophoa's 
penetratipg and anxious eye however discerned 
tb<em, tho indistinctly, as yet under mwiy folds^ 
Unfortunatdy for so int^esting a pmod of the 
history, his connection with Agesilaus, and the 
dei^endwcy, in which circ^postances had placed 

him 
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him, upon the Lacedaemonian govemmeat, made sect. 
him unavoidably a party^man : not so far that v^rvw 
we find any reason to suppose he has related any 
untruth, but so as often to give cause for wishing 
tiiat he had more related the whole truth ; for 
the accounts of later writers, panegyrists of the 
illustrious Thebans who opposed Agesilaus, are 
utterly unsatisfactcnry. Xeno[dx>n has not named 
the Theban ambassadors at the congress. Dio- ConLNep. 
tlorua, ComeBus Nepos, and Plutarch, concur in Dk^^S!"* 
reoortin^ that £pameinondas was at the head of I;/?/- ^ 
them, and, by his eloquence, m mvective agaixist 
the LacedsemonianSy shook the attachment of 
their allies. But it is commonly by private 
cosamunieatioi]^ rather than by public harangue, 
except where negotiation must be managed with 
a popular assembly, that such points are carried. 
We may indeed gather, from Xenoph(»i, that the Xeaopb. 
able conductors of the Theban affairs had probable c\ i t$. 
ground for depending on a disposition, in some of 
the republics, so far at least favorable to Thebes, 
as a jealousy, still entertained, of Lacedaemon ^.^- •• •- 
might make them so. But in the moment no* 1. 1$. i Sik 
thing of the kind seems to have appeared openly. 
The congress declared its approbation of the opi- 
nion of Agesilaus ; and, when the Theban minis- 
ters, . whether hampered by their instructions, or 
decided by their own party-views, persevered in 
renunciation of the treaty, unless the alteration 
of names were admitted, the Athenians, as 
Xenophon assures us, considered Thebea as un- 
done; and the Theban ministers, aware of the 

magnitude 
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magnitude of danger to their country, from ita 
opposition to united Greece, departed in much 
dejection *^ 
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SECTION X. 

Independe$icy of ihe Baotian Towns, asserted by the Lacedig" 
momansy resisted by the Thebans : Battle of Leuctra. 

In Athens, at this time, the general wish was for 
peace; and, no leading influence of an ambitious 
demagogue opposing, the conditions of the treaty 
concluded were readily and even scrupulously 
executed. Athenian garrisons were everywhere 
withdrawn : orders were dispatched for the inrmie- 
diate return of Iphicrates, with that fleet which 
nothing in the Grecian seas could oppose ; and 
whatever had been taken, after the ceremony of 
swearing to the treaty, was punctually restored. 
The Lacedaemonians were not less exact in re- 
calling all those superintending officers, who, with 
the title of harmost, had governed Grecian cities : 
und they withdrew all their troops from the terri- 
tories 

" Plutarch, when he has a mind to tell the ti*uth, generally 
gives his authority ; when he paints from his own fancy^ 
which seems to have been very frequent with him, he is 
honest enough not to pretend that he has any name to vouch 
for the fidelity of his picture. I do not recollect that he has 
ever quoted authority for any of his numerous and direct con- 
tradictions of Xenophon ; nor that he ever, on such an occa- 
sion, has mentioned the name of Xenophon, whom, on the 
contrary, on many occasions, he has commended highly. He 
has painted this embassy in colors apparently quite his awn. 
His style of historical painting has that facility for Uie 
painter, that it imposes no necessity for the picture to har- 
monize with the general course of history ; and of this he has 
abundantly availed himself. 
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tones of those called their allies, except the army sect. 
\inder Cieombrotus in Phocis, which they left v_^;_^ 
without orders. Cieombrotus, fearful of censure, 
for acting or not acting, sent home for instruc- 
tions. The Lacedaemonian assembly was con- 
vened; and, in result, orders were sent, for the Xenoph. 
king to prosecute hostilities against Thebes, unless c. 4. §\ t. 
the independency of the Boeotian towns were 
immediately admitted* 

Those who guided the Theban councils had 
taken their resolution, and they persevered in it 
Pelopidas, aiid still more Epameinondas, who at 
this time principally directed those rouncib, were 
tmquestibnably superior men; and perhaps it 
ishould be imputed to unfortunate necessity, to 
the circumstances of Thebes, and to the vices in 
the political system of Greece, if they did not 
fairly earn the praise of pure political virtue and 
inlarged patriotism, which their panegyrists, antient Mf. T. cic. 
and jnodern, have been fond of attributing to them. Piut. 
They were ingaged with a party* On the sup- 
port of that party depended the means for them- 
selves and their friends to exist in Thebes. The 
subjection of the Boeotian towns was necessary, 
as we have observed, to the power, and perhaps 
to the existence of that party; at least to its 
existence in Boeotia; and possibly the extermina- 
tion of the unfortunate Plataeans and Thespians 
(a fact uncontradicted, and little palliated, by their 
panegyrists) may have been necessary tp the 
security of that sovereinty of Thebes over Boeptia, 
on which the welfare and safety, not of them- 
selves only, but of all their party, so much 

Voj.. VX O depended, 
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c H A P. depended. Evidently, however, not that Greece 
should be free, but that Thebes should be poweiv 
ful, and that they should lead in Thebes, and give 
law to Greece, were the objects to which all their 
measures directly tended. 

Pressed, nevertheless, as they certainly were, by 
unfortunate- necessities, these able men did not 
ingage their country in the unequal contest, in 
which the peace made by Lacedffimon with the rest 
of Greece left it implicated, without reasonable 
ground of hope that, by diligent exertion of their 
talents, they might so profit from existing^cireum- 
stances, as to make the balance equal, or even bring 
the preponderancy in their favor. Tho, Thebes 
alone excepted, all the republics of the nation werf 
now in league with Laceda^mon, yet neither the 
late enemies, nor even the antient allies of that 
state, they knew, were cordially attached to it 
In every city there was a party more or les« 
friendly tO the Theban cause, if for no other rea- 
son than because it was adverse to the L^cedae-^ 

XenopK monian. This spirit of party pervaded, to a con- 
siderable extent, even the army now upon the. 
point of invading Boeotia. The king, moreover, 
who commanded that ^nny, they knew was little 
respected in it. That, in former campaigns, h« 
had shown no vigor, was notorious ; and, among 
those under him, most zealous for the prosecution 
of the measures which he was commbsioned tQ 
promote, there were some who did not scruple to 
assert, wha^ the exam{de of former kings of 
Lacedsemdn might render credible, that he trc^a- 
cherous^y favored the Thebans. 

Elided 
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Decided then by these complex considerations, 
the Theban leaders held the force of Bceotia 
together, and occupied the defile by which it was 
supposed the Lacedaemonian king would propose to 
enter their country^ But, by a conduct apparently Xcnoph. 
able, Cleombrotus rendered their measure vain. c.4!tiai 
Instead of marching eastward, directly for the 
Boeotian plain, he moved southward ; and, by an 
unfrequented mountain-road, coming unexpectedly 
upon Creusis, a Boeotian port oh the Corinthian 
gulph, he took the town, with twelve triremes 
lying in the harbour. The passage hence across ^ 
the mountains being open^ he proceeded unop«- 
posed into the Thespian territory, and incamped 
near Leuctra* 

Disappointed thus in the hope of balancing 
their inferiority of force by advantage of ground 
for defence, the Thebans had to apprehend all the 
pressure of war upon their country, which had 
been experienced in the invasions under Agesilaus. 
For the fidelity of the Boeotian towns, they knew, 
was precarious; to prevent the ravage of their 
fields, any of them would surrender without siege ; 
and the first blockade to be formed would be that » «• 
of Thebes itself. With the pressure of want then, 
which must sooner or later follow, a turn in the 
disposition even of the Theban people would be ' 
to be apprehended : the opponents of the ruling 
party might regain an overbearing 'influence; and 
most of the present leaders, as the cotemporary 
historian says, having tried the evils of banish- 
ment, thought it better to die fightings than again 
become fugitives. 

O 2 Urged 
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Urged by such motives, Epameinondas tmd 
Pelopidas resolved upon the bold measure, which, 
for ages, had been held among the Greeks as a 
forlorn hope, to ingage the Lacedaemonians in the 
field, with inferior forces. But, having taken their 
resolution, they were ingenious and indefatigable 
in devising and practising whatever might promote 
its success. That powerful engine, superstition, 
was not neglected. A saying, whether already 
popular, or invented for the occasion, was circu- 
lated in rumor as antient and oracular, ^ that a 

* I^acedoemonian army should be defeated at the 

* virgins' tomb;' a monument near the Theban 
camp, where, according to old report, some virgins, 
violated by Lacedaemonians, had destroyed them- 
selves. To increase the effect for the popular 
mind, the monument was ornamented with cere- 
monious solemnity. Intelligence was then carried 
to the army, that all the temple doors in Thebes 
had opened spontaneously, and that the priestesses 
had declared the omen to portend victory to the 
Thebans. This was followed by information, that 
the arms in the temple of Hercules had disap- 
peared ; whence it w aS affirmed to be evident, 
that the god would assist the Thebans in the ap^ 
proachirig battie. 

While the Theban leaders were thus employing 
all means to animate their/people, the deficient 
activity, or deficient courage, of the Lacede- 
monian king, wanted incitement from those under 
his command. His friends, and those, not all 
perhaps properly his friends, who were lettding 
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men among his party in the army, uneasy at the 
reports circulating, against him, anxiously urged 
him to refute the calumny by a vigorous conduct, 
and they advised him immediately to seek and 
light the enemy. In no proper ^season or circum- 
stances, then, the council of war was held, which 
finally determined on the battle and its order : it 
was after the midday meal, when the free circu- Juij s. 
lation of winehad excited that animation, which ^ "^^ 
seems to have been otherwise deficient. Th^ 
ground between the two armies was a pledn, and 
therefore it was resolved to place the cavahy in 
front of the phalanx. Never of reputation, like Xenoph. 
the infantry, it was at this time particularly ill- c. 4. $. u 
conditioned. The purchase and maintenance of 
the horses, imposed as a tax upon the wealthy, 
had been a duty ill-executed ; for the method evea 
invited negligence. Not till the moment of 
exigency, when the men, whose turn it was for 
service, were already assembled, the horses were 
called for. The men least able in body, and least 
desiroufe of distinguishing themselves, were gene- 
rally selected, or procured themselves to be named^ 
for the cavalry ; and such horses, with such arms, 
accoutrements, and furniture, as were in the 
moment produced by those required to provide 
them, they were to take, and immediately pro- 
ceed on service. 

To these defective troops every circumstance 
invited the Theban generals immediately to oppose 
their cavalry; always esteemed superior to most 
in Greece, and, at this time, not only carefully 
appointed and highly trained, but of considerable 

O 3 practice 
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CHAP, practice in service. Accordingly they, like the 

v-^^^!!L^ Lacedaemonians, placed their cavalry in front of 

L6"*c!4^ their phalanx. With the cavalry therefore the 

8. 10. t«. action began. The Lacedaemonian horse were 

•.13. quickly routed, and in their flight disturbed the 

order of their own infantry. The Theban phalanx, 

formed in column fifty deep, then, according te 

the preconcerted plan, charged the Lacedaemonian 

line, formed only twelve deep, in that part where 

the king had his station. The assault was repelled, 

but Cleombrotus received a mortal wound. He 

was carried alive out of the action, but died soon 

after. 

The able generals of the Thebans quickly re- 
stored order and animation to their troops; the 
impulse of the column was renewed, and one of 

the bloodiest actions ever known in Greece fol- 

■ 

lowed. Generally those killed in tattle, while 
contest laisted, were few : defensive armour pre- 
vented rapid slaughter, till, an impression being 
made, and flight insuing, the shield and the breast- 
plate lost their efiicacy. But here equality of 
skill, force, and perseverance, made the contest 

»>!*• douStful while numbers fell. On the Lacedae- 
monian side, Deinon, one of the polemarcs com- 
manding next under the king; Sphodrias, whose 
<^6miption had brought the enmity of Athens 
upon his country, and his worthier son Cleonymus, 
the friend of Archidamus son of Agesilaus, were 
killed. Then the whole right wing, unable any 
longer to withstand the pressure of the Theban 
column, retired ; and shortly, as the Theban 

• 1^ generals had foreseen, the left, less pressed, 

retired 
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retired nevertheless also, to avoid attack in ilank. 
Without total loss of order, but not wholly without 
the carnage incident to flight, both reached their 
camp, and formed behind its intrenchment. 

This, and the advantage of the situation, a 
rising ground, stopped the pursuing victors : and 
then, the Lacedaemonians, resting on their arms, 
and looking on oneanother with astonishment, 
would, many of them, scarcely believe the trans- 
action in which they had been partakers; for, 
ivithin the reach of tradition, and, as it was be- 
lieved, since the days of Lycurgus, a Lacedoe- 
monian army had ne^ver before been defeated 
by inferior numbers; insomuch that throughout 
Greece it was generally reckoned next to impos- 
sible. Some therefore insisted tliat still the enemy 
should not be permitted to raise their trophy; 
that no truce should be solicited for the" burial of 
the dead; that the bodies should be recovered 
arms in hand. But the surviving polemarcs, 
having learnt that,, of seven hundred Spartans, 
scarcely three hundred remained alive ; that, of xinopb. 
those Lacedaemonians who had not the honor of c 4. s! ik 
the Spartan name, near a thousand had been 
killed ^^; that the allies, who had suffered less, 

were 

*♦ It is not, I will own, to me very clear, from the text of 
Xenophon, whether the four hundred h^artans killed were or 
'were not intended to he included in the expression riSr 
wvfAwarratt AxM^tttfiofWfy and I have not been fortunate enough 
to find any assistance from translators or commentacors. I'he 
phrase altogether wonld lead one to suppose they were in- - 
tended to be included, were not that construction rendered * 

improbable, by the most authentic accoonti of the proportion 

O4 of 
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CHAP, were nevertheless totally averse to fresh actiosr^ 
J^^l^ and some of them so disatFected, as even U> 
rejoice in the disaster, justly thought the most 
careful circumspection requisite, and rashness in 
enterprize to be. utterly avoided. They called 
therefore a council of war ; and upon a deliberate 
review of circumstances, the necessity of soliciting, 
a truce, for the burial of the slain, was admitted 
by all. The herald therefore was sent, and the 
truce was obtained. 

Then theThebans erected their trophy } a trophy 
esteemed, under all its circumstances, the most 
glorious, and likely to be, in its consequences,, 
among the most important, ever won in a battle 
of Greeks with Greeks. The Lacedaemonian 
commanders seem to have had no view to any- 
thing better than to defend themselves, in- their 
•present station, till succour might arrive from 
home. But the Theban generals, circumspect as 
enterprizing, would not venture assault upon their 
numbers and discipline, in a situation giving such 
advantage against the weapons of antiquity. They 
looked around to the opportunities, opened by an 

event 

of Spartans to the other Larcdaemonians, on all other occa- 
sions, in the Lacedaemonian armies. In the Agesilaus (c. 3. 
s. '24.) Xenophon seems to assert that the number of Spartans 
killed at Leuctra was equal to that of the survivors, not in 
the army only, but all the survivors. 

According to Diodorus the Boeotians' were only six thousand, 
and he says they were joined by fifteen hundred foot and five 
hundred horse from Thessaly. It seems not very consistecut 
with the far more authoritative account of Xenophon, that 
any such Thessalian force should have been at Leuctra ; but 
the Boeotian may probable h^ve been greater than Diodorus 
has stated. 
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event so out of the expectation of all Greece, as 
that of the late battle. They hoped for extensive 
success in negotiation, through the credit so com- 
monly following ynlooked-for success in arms. 
They trusted that they might prevent the ap- 
proach of relief from Peloponnesus; and, by 
meerly intercepting supplies, they thought to 
compel the Lacedeemonian army to unconditional 
surrender. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Afffurs of Greece, from the Elevation of Thebes^ 
by the Battle of Leuctra, to the Failure of the 
Attempt to extend the The ban Supremacy 
over Greece, through Support from Persia. 



SECTION I. 

Keception of News of the Battle ofLeuctray at Lacedamim; 
at Athens. Jason ofPheroein Tkessaly; Fol^damas ofFhar^ 
salus: Jason elected Tagus of Thessaly: Power and great 
Viexas of Jason: Mediation of Jason between the Lacedd* 
monians and Thebans : Magnificent Preparation of Jason for 
the Pythian Festival: Death and Successors of. Jason: Fall 
of the Thessalian Power. 

CHAP. TNTELLIGENCE of the fatal blow at 

xxyii. X l^uctra, carried to Lacedsemon, was borne 

Xcnoph. ^'^^ much real magnanimity, and with all that 

Hei. 1. 6. affectation of unconcern, which the institutions of 

«. 4. f. 16. J J T 

B.C.371. Lycurgus commanded. It happened to be the 
?o jqiy.* last day of the festival called the Naked Games ; 
and the chorus of men was on the stage, before 
the assembled people, when the officer charged 
with the dispatches arrived. The ephors were 
present, as their official duty required, and to them 
the dispatches were delivered. Without inter- 
rupting the entertainment, they communicated the 
^ames of the slain to their relaticms, with aa 
added admonition, that the women should avoid 

that 



Dodw. 
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that clamorous lamentation, which was usual, and 
bear the calamity in silence. On the morrow all 
the relations of the slain appeared as usual in 
public, with a deportment of festivity and triumph, 
while the few kinsmen of the survivors, who showed 
themselves abroad, carefully marked, in their ap- 
pearance, humiliation and dejection. 

It was a large proportion of the b^t strength 
of the commonwealth that, after so great a loss iir 
the battle, remained in a danger not in the 
moment to be calculated. Every exertion there- 
fore was to be made to save it. Of six moras, Xenopfc. 
into which, for military purposes, the Lacedae- c. 4! nl ir. 
monian people were divided, the men of four, 
within thirty years after boyhood (such was the 
terip, meaning perhaps the age of about four- 
teen ') had marched under Cleombrotus ; those 
however being excepted who bore at the time any 
public office. The ephors now ordered the re-* 
maining two moras to march, together \^h those 
of the absent moras, to' the fortieth year from 
boyhood, and no longer allowing exception for 
those in office. The command, Agesilaua being ».i«. 
not yet sufficiently recovered to take it, was com- 
mitted to his son Archidamus. Requisitions were 
at the same time hastened off for the assistance 
of the allies ; and the Lacedaemonian interest, or 
the interest adverse to the pretensions and appre- 
hended purposes of Thebes, so prevailed in Tegea, 
Mansineia, Phlius, Corinth, Sicyon, and through- 
out the Achaian towns, that the contingent of 

troops, 

' This ^pression has been alreadj noticed in Note 19* 
Cb. 25. Sect. 4. of this History. 
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CHAP, troops, from all those places, was forwarded with 

XXVJI. , ./ 

^ — V — ' alacnty. 

Meanwhile the leading Thebans, meaning to 
pay a compliment that might promote their 
interest in Athens, had hastened thither infor- 
mation of their, splendid success. But the im- 
pression made ^y this communication was not 
favorable to their views: on the contrary, it 
showed that the jealousy, formerly entertained 
so generally among the Athenians toward Lace- 
doemon, was already transferred to Thebes. Thus 
the incessant quarrels among the Grecian re- 
publics, source indeed of lasting glory to some, 
brought however. With their decision, neither lasting 
power nor lasting quiet to any ; but, proving ever 
fertile in new discord, had a constant tendency 
weaken the body of the nationl The Grecian 
statesmen, quick, penetrating, and every way able, 
but circumscribed in means, and led by circum- 
stances to take a deep interest in petty politics, 
and give their minds eagerly to narrow views, 
appear not to have had leisure to look abroad, so 
as to advert to the ready possibility of some 
potentate arising, capable of crushing all their 
divided republics together. The cotemporary 
historian indeed, in the quiet of his banishment, 
speculating, not with view confined by little and 
local interests, nor with the crude ideas of a 
closet-politician, but with the extended ken of 
Homer. one who> in tlie poet s phrase, ^ had seen the 
imu ' ' cities, and observed the manners and the policy 
^ of many men,' was aware, 4iot only that this 
might be, but that the formidable phenomenon 
already existed. Relief 
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. Relief to LaCed^mon, in its pre.^ising danger, 
catne, not from its own exertion, riot from the 
interest which all the Grecian republics had in 
preventing Thebes from acquiring that over- 
bearing dominion, with which Lacedaemon had 
oppressed them, but from a pow er newly risen, 
or revived, in a corner of the country, whence, 
for centuries, Greece had not been accustomed 
to apprehend anything formidable. Jason, of Xenoph. 
Pheroe in Thessaly, was one of those extraordinary J^^j' 1 1[ 
men, in whom superior powers of mind and body f^^t^^' 
Bometimes meet. He was formed to be a hero, 
had he lived Xvith Achilles ; and, as a politician, 
he could have contended with Themistocles or 
Pericles. He had the advantage of being bom 
to eminence in his own city, one of the principal 
of Thessaly; and he appears to have acquired 
there a powerful popularity. Little informed c, so. 
however of the early part of his life, we find him 
mentioned as general of the Pheraeans *about six 
years before the battle of Leuctra, and command- 
ing a force sent to assist Neagenes, chief of 
Histiaea in Euboea. In the contests of faction, in Xen. Anab. 
Thessaly, it was become common to employ mer- ** *' *^* ^* 
cenary troops. Jason excelled in diligence in 
training such troops, in courage and skill in com- 
manding them, and in the arts by which he 
attached them to his interest. 

Of the state of Thessaly, at this time, alto- xenoph. 
gether, we may •form some judgment from what J^i ];^; 
the cotetnporary historian has related of Phar- 
salus, one of its most considerable cities. The 
leaders of the factionis, by which Pharsalus was 
torn, at length, weary of ruinous contest, came to 

an 
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CHAP, an extraordinary a^eement. Fortunately tiiey 
^^^ had a fellowcitizen, Polydamas, eminent through: 
out Thessaly for high Wrth, large possessions, 
and that splendid hospitality for which the Thes- 
salians were distinguished, but more singularly^ 
eminent for integrity. To this man the Phar- 
salians committed the command of their citadel, 
and the exclusive management of their public 
revenue, giving him altogether a princely autho- 
rity. In so extraordmary and invidious an office, 
Polydamas had the talents and the good fortune 
to succeed in everything, except in opposing the 
ambition of the too politic and powerful Jason. 
Tyrant, according to one party, chief of the 
patriots, as the other would call him, in his own 
city, Pherse^ Jason had proceeded to bring most 
of the Thessalian cities, some by policy, some by 
arms, under that kind of subjection, which so 
commonly in Greece was intitled confederacy. 
The strength of Pharsalus, directed by the 
abilities of Polydamas, was exerted to protect 
them. But Pharsalus itself was threatened, when 
Jason sent a proposal for a conference with the 
chief, which was accepted. In this conference 
the Pheraean avowed his intention to reduce 

* Pharsalus, and the towns dependent upon 

* Pharsalus, to dependen^iy upon himself; but 

* declared that it was his wish to effect this 
' rather by negotiation than by violence, and 

* with benefit to Polydamas, , rather than tp 
' his injury. It was in the power of Poly- 
' damas,' he said, ' to persuade the Pharsa- 

* lians ; but, th^it it was not in his power to 

* defend them, the result of all, his recent efforts 

' sufficiently 






J 
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sufficiently showed. For himself, he was resolved 
to hold the first situation in Greece : the second 
he offered to Polydamas. What their advan** 
tages would be, if a political union took place, 
Polydamas as well as himself t^ould estimate*. 
The cavaU'y of all Thessaly, which would be 
united under them, was not less than six thou« 
sand strong : the heavy-armed infantry exceeded 
ten thousand ; the numerous inhabitants of the 
surrounding mountains, subjects of the Thes- 
salian cities, were excellent targeteers. Ip 
addition to this force then, he had six thousand 
mercenaries in his pay ; a body such as, for 
choice of men, and perfection of discipline, no 
commonwealth of ^ Greece possessed. Some 
estimate might be formed of his means, from his 
success in bringing under his dominion or 
patronage the Thessalian cities, of which Phar- 
salus had been the patronizing power : his mili- 
tary force had been made conspicuous in the 
reduction of the Maracs, the Dolopians, and the 
powerful Alectas, chief of Epirus, who all owned 
subjection to him. The Boeotians, with all the 
states of their confederacy, were his allies, and 
ready to admit him for their leader in the war 
against Lacedaemon, from whose overbearing 
power they apprehended oppression; and the 
Athenians, it was well known, were desirous of 
his alliance. But connection with Athens did not 
suit his views ; for the Athenians affected to be 
the first maritime power of Greece, and he meant 
to ma)ce Thessaly the first maritime power of 
Greece ; which he thought even easier than to ' 

^ acquire 




CHAP. 
XXVll. 



iDemostb. 

wtfi c«/rr«t£. 
^ p. 173. ed. 
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* » - ■ 

acqufre imperial preeminence on land, whieli 
was nevertheless his purpose. The three neces- 
saries to rtaval power were timber, hands, and 
revenue. With the former, Athens m^s sup- 
plied from Macedonia, which lay much more 
conveniently for the supply of Thessaly. . With 
the second, their Penestian subjects were a 
resource, to which Athens had nothing equal.' 
(The Penestians were a conquered people, reduced 
to a kind of vassalage under the Thessalians, for 
whom they performed menial and laborious offices, 
but were not held in a slavery so severe and 
degrading as the Helots of Laconia, for we find 
them admitted to that military service, the cavalry, 
which was generally reckoned, among the Greeks, 
to assort only with rank above the lowest citizens.) 

* For revenue then, not only their country was 

* incomparably richer, but, instead of deriving a 

* forein revenue from a few little scattered ilands^ 

* whenever Thessaly was united under one chief, 

* all tlie suiTounding tribes of their continent had 

* paid them tribute/ 

It had been a practice of the Thessalian re- 
publics, always acknowleging some common bonds 
of union, to appoint, for extraordinary occasions, 
a common military commander, a captain-general 
of the Thessalian nation, with the title of Tagiis*. 
To this high rank and great command Jason 

aspired, 

* The Thessalian title Tagus seems to have been the same 
M^ord with the Teutonic Toga^ a Leader; and perhaps the 
Latin Vu^ has been only another variety of it; whence the 
verb ducoy as, in the Greek, raywu from rayo^, Heretoga, 
literally Arwykadery was tlie Anglosaxon word for a Generalf 
and, in the coarser language of modern Germany, our title of 
Ihtkc is expressed by the word Hertog, 




atpired^ and the approbation of the Phardalian 
gofvernmefit^ it appear^^ was Deeassary« Bnt he 
was far from so xonfiijing ihit views. . Even ^the 
command of alij Gl*eece did .bot.lsoffite for! his 
ambition. * That all Greece might be reduced 

* under their dcHnmidn/ he observed, to Poly- 
damaS) ^ appeared probable from what he bad 
^. already stated : but he oniceived the conquest 
- of the Persian empire to be a still easier achieve** 
^. ment.; the . practical {n^oof, affi^rded by .the 

* ceti^n of the Cyreian Greeks, and by the ff^BiJk 
^- progress . made, with a very small force, by^ 
^iAgealans, leaving this no longer a matter of. 

* iiieer speculation.^ 

. Polydanms, in refdy, admitted li>e justn^s. of 
Jason s reasoning; but alleged his own. connec- 
tion >vith Lacedaemoh, which he would at no rate 
betray, as an bb^ction. that appem^ed to him in- 
sup^rablie. Jstson, commending his fidelity to his 
lodgements,; freely consented that he should go 
to Litoedfiemon, and stale his circumstances ; and, 
if he t<Kild not obtain sucqour which might give 
him reasonable hope of successful resistance, then 
he would sliand clearly excused, b(4;h to his allies 
and to his &llowcitizens, in accepting the proposal 
made Id him. The communication of this extra- 
CNDdinary transaction^ by Pcdydamas, to the Lace- 
dcemontan government, afforded ^e coteipporary 
historian, the means of becombg acquainted with 
it TheiLacedii^monians, pcessed at that time by xenoph. 
a land war, against which they could sc^cely ; c. 1. 1*. si 
prefect their allies, \^ite the, lipstilfe fleet of 
jJLthens .commanded- the seas, alkr tboee day$j 
(.YpL. VI. ' P debate 
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debate on the diffioult proposition^ liberally hck 
kndwleged tiieir mability to give certain protectioii 
to Polydamas and the PharsaUana against Jason, 
and therefore left it to them to consult their own 
interest 

Polydamas, returning then into Thessaly, tc<^ 
quested and obtained from Jai^on^ that he shotild 
hold^ under his own peculiar command^ the citadel 
of PharsaluSy which had. been^ in a mann^ so 
honorable to him, intrusted to his charge. For 
security of his fidelity to his new in^agaoaents, he 
surrendered his children as hostages. The Phar- 
salians, persuaded to acquiesce, were admitted 
to terms of peace and friendship by Jasoo, wJio 
was then elected, without of^osition, tagus of 
Thessaly. 

^ The first object of Jason, in his high office, was 
to inquire concerning the. f(Mxe which the whole 
eountiy, now acknowle^ng him its constitntional 
military commander, could furnish; and it was 
found to amount to more than ei^t thousand 
horse, full twenty thousand heavy '^anned foot^ and 
targeteers enough, in the cotemporary historian s 
phrase, for war with all the world His next care 
was the revenue, wtdcli might inable him to ^va 
energy to this force. Jason was ambftioiis, but 
i.a5.e.6o. not avaricious, and he desired to have wilHng 
subjects. He required ti:)erefoiie from the de« 
pendent states, around Thessaly, ody thattributa 
which had been formerly assessed, under the! tagus. 
Scopas; 

At the time of the battle of Leuctra, Jascm wi^ 
i^eady this formidable potentate, and he was^ 
^- ' .* . . then 
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tben in alliance with Tbebes. Whon therefore sect. 
th^ Thebans sent to the Athenian people an ac- . ^' ^ 
count of that splendid action, they did not fail to hT?*6 
<:onuxftunicate the intdligeoee also to the tagus of «• ^ '^^ 
ThcBsaly ; and they added a request for his co- 
operaJtion» toward the complete overthrmv of the 
tj^-anny, so long exerciaed by tlie Lacedaemonians^ 
over the Greek nation. The circumstances weva 
altogether such as Jason was not likely to look 
upon with indifference. Having ordered a fleet 
to be equipped, he put himself at the head of his 
mercenaries, who were his standing army, and,: M.tu 
taking the cavalry in the momeht about him, he 
iKgan his march. A war then existed between 
the Tfaessalians and Phocians, of that extreme 
enmity, sometimes regularly declared among the 
Greeks, in which all communication, even by 
heralds, was interdicted ; and of course no quarter 
was regularly allowed, nor could any step toward 
an aiccommodation easily be taken. Nevertheless,^ 
with his escort so hastily assembled, he ventured 
to traverse their country ; and entering some of 
Ibe towns before even intelligence of his approach 
had reached them, and getting far forward before 
anywhere numbers could be collected capable of 
opposing him, he reached Boeotia without loss; 
idiowing, as the cotemporary historian observes, 
bow much dispatch may often do more than 
torce. 

Jason, the ally of Thebes, was connected, not •. 24» 
indeed by political alliance, but by public and 
hereditary hospitality, with Lacedsemon, Pleased 
with tile humiliation of his hosts, he was not 

p 2 ^lesiroua 
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CHAP, desirous that his allies should become too powerful. * 
s — w— -^ On reaching the Theban camp, therefore, demur- 
hT^t' ' "°g ^ ^^^ proposal of the Theban generals, for 
«.«— srft. jm immediate attack upon the Lacedaenocmians, 
he became the counsellor of peace ; and, acting 
as mediator, he quickly succeeded so far as to 
procure a truce. The Lacedaemonians hastened 
to use the opportunity for reaching a place of 
safety. They decamped in the evening ; and 
trustii^ more, says Xenophon, to concealment' 
and speed, than to Ttttban finith, fdr th^^ir secmtl 
.: march across the plain, they reached Cithasroii' 
before dawn; and, still not free fiYMn alarm, in 
pressing their rugged way across the mountains, 
they did not halt till th^ came to Aigostiieni ior 
the Megaric territory. There they were joined 
by Archidamus, with the troops sent fix>m Lace- 
daemon for their relief. By their safe arrival, 
ho^vever, in a friendly territory, the great object 
of the expedition being accomplished, Archidamus 
returned to Corinth, dismissed the allies^ and led 
the I^cedaemonians home ^ 
f.«r. Jason, after having thus acted as arbiter of 

Greece, hastened his return to Thessaly. In his 
way tlirough the hostile province of Phocis, witb 
leisure to exercise his vengeance, fwr which h^ 
bad not before M^anted strength^ he coi^iied it to 
the little town of Hyampofe, who§e suburbs and 

territory: 
''■':'' ■ ' . ■ 

* This simple narrative of Xenophon, certainly not flatter- 
ing to his friends, would earn credit, without the authority 
of his name, The account^ grven by ])iodoru8, of thejuDCtiMi 
pf the force under Archidamus with the retreating army, an^ 
Of their separ^itidn afterward for shame, is ambng the sCoriei 
t9 he iousid in his work, beneath serious crilicisnir 
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territory he tvasted, killing many of the people. 
The Lacedaemonian colony of Heracleia was then 
to be. passed. ,He had served Lacedaemcm at 
Leuctra, because he thought it for his . interest, 
and he would, without scruple or . fear, ii^ure 
Lacedaempn, in its c(dony of Heracleia, beqause 
the prosperity of that colony would obstruct hi« 
yieyvs. Heracleia wsts most critically situcrtod, Ifor 
<;oiiunanding the only easily practicable comnfiu^ 
nication betjveen. the countries ncHrtbward and . 
squtbward. He therefore demolished the fortJT 
Rations ; evidently not fearing, says Xenophon, 
that, by, laying the pa4fsagQ open, h^ ^houW 
yidi^er his own country, b^t {H'oyiding that nona^ 
by holding the co^iqiand of the paiss^ shoHld pre- 
vent him froDi marching into the sputfaqra prq^ 
yiftces, whenever he might desire it 

Decidedly nowthe greatest potentate of Greece} Xenoph. 
powerful, not by his owo strength alone, but hj 
his numerous ,allianc^sj while on aU sidei^ his 
alliance was courted, Jason proposed to display hi^ 
magnificence at the approaching^ Pythian g^mw. 
He had commanded all* republics, owning th^ ••*^* 
authority of the tagus pf ' Thessaly, to feed oxer^^ 
shpep, goats, and swine, for the sacrifices ; and hq 
proposed the reward of a golden crown for the 
state wbjch should produce tbq fjnest ox, to lead 
the herd for thei god. By ^ very easy impost on 
them severally) he collected more tl^an a thousand 
oxen, and ten |iu)u^nd sm^r cattle< He ap-r •. so, 
pointed a day, a little before tbei i§5^tival, fof 
assembling the military force of Thessaly ; and 
Ithe expectation in Greece was^ th^t he WQul4 
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en AT, assume to himself the presidency. Apprehension 

sl^^ urose that he might seize the treasure of Delphi ; 

insomuch that the Delphians consulted their oracle, 

fot directions from the god for their conduct oA 

the occasion. The answer, according to Import, 

wa^ fifimilar to what had b«ett giveti to their fore^ 

mi. 8. s. 4. fktherSj when Xerxes invaded Greece, * that the 

•f ti^tHut , ^^^ ^^ ^^ treasure would be the god's own 

^ concern.' 

Xen. Hci. Before the period for the splendid display ar-^ 

•.3i.*^s«. rived, this extraordinary man, ^fter a review of 

hu^c. 60. the Phenean Cavalry, sitting to give audience to 

B.C.370* kny who might have ocfedsion to speak to him^ 

|i?7, was Assassinated by seven youths, who approache^l 

witil th^ pretence of stating a matter in dispute 

among them. The attending guards, or friends 

of the tagus, killed one of them on the spot, an(f 

ttnother a$ he was mounting Ms hofse ; but the 

rest so profited from the confusion of the mon 

tnent, and the opportunities which circumstanced 

throughout Greece commonly afforded, that they 

effected their escape. What Was the provocatiort 

to this murder, or the advaintage proposed from it, 

we are not informed. No symptom appears of 

iatiy political view : no attempt at a revolution id 

ttoticed by the historian ;' but what he tnentioni 

to haye followed^ marks, at the same time, the 

Popularity of Jason among the Thessalians, and 

me deficient ideSs, equally of morality and tme 

policy, generally prevailing throtigh Greece. Thd. 

brptiiers of the deceased, Polydorus ind Poly* 

iphrpB, were appointed jointly to succeed ttf the 

of tagus : the assassins could! find itO 

refug? 
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refuge in Thessaly ; but in various cities of other 
parts ot Greece they were received with honor : 
proof, says the cotemporary historian, ho«r ve* 
hementiy it was apprehended that Jason would 
succeed in his purpose, of making himself soverein 
of the country. Such was the unfortimate stat^ 
of Greece : in the weakness of its little repUbKcs, 
men wer^ compelled to approve means the most 
hefstrious, where other prospect failed, by which 
their fears were relieved, and preseM safety pro- 
cured. Thus assassination became so generally 
creditable^ or at least so little uncreditable, that 
hope of safety, throu^ speed in flighty was alwayi 
Afforded to the perpetrators* 



SECTION 11. * 

^Parfia^fy, among iTie PeloponnifshHSy jfbt the LacedamotdaH 
\ JSuprmacy. Cangren at Atkmt : Ctuutkmvf Jeahw^ of 
,; Persia: QpjM/sitim tf ElU to the proposal Jor the f^niveraf 
Independency of Grecian Cities, Irritating Conduct of the 
Democratical Party in Mantintia toward iiacedctmon. Evih 
resulting pom the separate IndepeHdeficy ofiXtiei. Ltberd 
Project of the Tegeans for a Union of the Atcadian Citie$ 
iUUmroH^ emmt^ : V^emimterferenceoftheMunHnelan*:- 
t4j'bitrary assumption of Authority by thp Lacedctmotnans ^ 
Union of Arcadia accomplished^ and Megalopolis founded. 

<Th£ eveiit of ti^ battle of LeUctea^ ibi^d^ a gmH; 
impression throughout Gmece. In many i^ 
publics j(^ prevaiil6d, ^t the glorious fiufccesp of n 
xisiBg, ijitely to oppreraed^ |)eof)le» fiffimt tho^P 
,who had long be^i look^ upon^ by one pdrtyviOt 
y^nt^ throng the natbn, as common oppreifsoss.; 

p 4 ^^ 
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CHAP, wd many individuals^, and some states,; befbre 
cwtious of avowing friendliness to the Thd^an 
ciwse^ were now ready to join in war against 
I^aeedaemon^ But others, of inore circumspection 
and better foreijight, were aware that, binder the 
political circumstances -of Greece, in raising a 
new state t6 preeminence, they were only raising 
new of^r^sors. In Pelopdnnesus a more ge* 
neral jealoui^y airoiJ^, of the acquisition of imperial 
sway 1^ a st^te beyohd the pehinsijila^; and wherei- 
^ver the aaristocratical interest prevailed, an i^ 
prehensjon of democi*|Ltical tyCinoy struck with 
borror. Under* La<;edaBmonia^ supremacy >. tSo^ 
Peloponnesian states^ ce4lectiyely, had hfeld a 
superiority among those of the Grecian name; 
which must be lost, ^ifTJaebes. became the leading 
power of Greece. Communication therefore 
being held among die Peloponnesian cities, it 
was resolved; that the supren^cy of Laced^mo^ 
ahcMild be supported; alKltbat the troof^ of all 
the confederated republics should be bound, as 
formerly, to attend the call of the Lacedaemonian 
goveifnip^ antH na^rph.yherever the Xacedaemo- 
«iaQ3 abcmid lead. . ; i, ., i , , •. . . , , » 

• In the contest of Thebtes 'W^ I)Bicedaeraon, the 
le^^ei-s of th^' Ath^iian fcouncils, geWeWH^/able 
and moderate men, sefera always to have had in 
Vi^W t6 hloidftbti balan«e tetweetf theto, and t5 
•avoid af^eoitted -ooittectioh wiA eMicr. Wheii, 
after ^toe) batfle of IjsocVti, tb© Theb^ns ai^d thp 
litter overthrow <tf LaoidsMMop,(witb thaprelisiiCB 
Ihatthej comin6n wftfare of ' ^reeqe:r^ui»d k, 
<%h»Mi^ihns, jmd^^aiam 'of the- growing pww 
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of Thebes, refused to concur ; bi^t when advan* 
tage was taken of the pause of hostilhy, which the 
mediation of Jason procured, to raiew, among 
the Peloponnesian states, that union of military 
force under Lacedsemonian authority, which would 
restore to Lacedaemon its former means of op* 
pressioh, a jealousy, no less just, arose, of t^ 
revival of Lacedaemonian empire. The Atheniaa 
government then resolved upon a measure be» 
^ottrfng^ the dignity of their dty, 'and, as those 
Judging with the ordinary measure of faifiiiasi iore^ 
i^igbt might not unrieasonably suppose^ most likrlj 
to promote the quiet and wdfiare of Greece ; in*- 
vking a tohgres^ of deputies, fcom all the stotes, 
-which had been parties to the peace ts£ Antaldrisa^ 
to assemble in Athei^ 

We cmn howler scarcely,, without sotne M'Dnder, 
observe tiiie easy manner in which the abie histos- . 
'lian of these times repeatedly menticois tha peace 
of Antalcidas; by the description of * the peace 
* which the King prescribed/ m * the terms 
'* which the King commanded*/ Not only he Xcn.HeL 
so speaks of it in bis own panBoo, but the same *! 5,^ ' 
description is attrilwted by him to^^eideeis Jbefore 
the congress of the Grecian states: ; and it occurs c.5.«.f. 
even in a decree of tlie Athenian. people, nfrbida 
%e has reported. In vain then shall we look fijr 
explanation of this phenomenon from l^r antia:^ 
authors. Of whatever concerns the politics of 
"the republican times, the writers under the Roman 
fmpiriB, Gr^ek as well as Jm^^ have perverted 

much, 

* • I • » 

t B^iAfv^ w^o^it^tIs. Xen. Hel. 1. 6. p. 3. ,8.*5i B^o'tXfvc 
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CHAP, much, and elucidated very little. A collation 
> ; ' ^ however of the extant works of cotemporariea^ 
orators, philosophers, aiid sometimes the cooiie 
poet, widi the historian, will often furnish lights 
iind always the surest, wherever any may be 
wanting, for the generally very per&{)icuoi]» nar- 
Fs^ve, which Xenpphon, writing for those familiar 
with the circumstances of the times, has^ in some 
few parts, left obscure for late posterity. 

It is evident that aUdfead of the Persian power^ 

any farther than as . Persian wealth mi^t inabld 

Dne pcorty, in a divided nation, to overbear anoiber^ 

Xenopii.. liad k)ng ceased among the Gseeks; and that» 

c. 1.' t^ 4. since the . return of the Cyteians, but, ^U moc^ 

^lo^, jmce the .e^qoedhion of Agosilaus, the hope of coi^ 

kpM»ti?^ quering Persia had su|>erseded the fearOfecM^iqueiit 

t.«.p.496. from that decaying empire *. But the wiMit of a 

is. p. 163. 4iii3diatdr in the endless differences of their Aimich 

Tous little repuMics, was constantly and prossii)^ 

ielt; and when the king of Persia, wIkh, frw^, hk 

€iq>eriority in wealth and extent of <loininion, 

was commcfnly called the great Iting, or often 

simply the king> ceased to repel e^ an ol^ect of 

teitoc^, none would be sol likely to attract, as a^ 

<€d>ject of i^cspect It is remarkable that the. pe^qs 

4)f Antaloidas^ so reprobated by declsi^mers qf 

aftertiniies as the r^roach of Greece, the fir^ 

^at symptom o£ her degeneracy, was receivejt 

iby a large majority of the republics^ as a kind qf 

rchart^ of Greoiaa freedom, and as such. is ineiv 

tioned by Xenoplaon ; a charter tfi secure them 

against 

*Me1. 1. 6. t, g. 8. 6.) \V48 t;he fear of the opponenU of Iac^ 
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against oppression, hot from the Persian king, but j^tct^ 
from their fellowcountrymen *. The congress, . "' 
desired by the Athenians, met: no officer of the J^°*»P''- 
great kings attended : no symptom of Persian in* c 6. ». «• 
fluence appeared : but the Athenians proposed, and 
the congress appt^ved, an oath to be taken by the 
several deputies, in tlie name of their respective 
i^publicS, which remains reported by Xenophon, 
thus : ' I will abide by the terms of the peace 

* tvhich th6 king sent, and by the decrees of the 

* Athenians and their allies ; and if any state, 
^ partaking in this oath) shall be attacked, I wili 
/ assist it with all my strength.' This congress 
B^ems to have been composed of deputies from 
liearly every state of Greece ; and, among them^ 
tJie Eleian alone, insisting that Elis should retain 
its sovereinty over the people of Mai^aneae, Scillus, 
and Triphylia, objected to the Athenian proposal : 
the rest, even the LdcedaBmcmians, acceded to it, 
with expression of much satisfaction* 

It is obvious that, under that supremacy of 
Lacedsemon, which a strong party 'through liie 
Peloponnesian cities was desirous of supporting, 
Greece could not be truly free. Yet events im- 
mediately following the formal abolition of that 
supremacy, by the treaty of Athens, sufficienUy^ 
account for thfe politics of that party, as they 
evince that, when delivered from the sovereinty 
itf one state over the i^St, Greece was stiil inca^ 
pable of supporting freed^otn* The detail, as it ift^ 
P^orted by the same aWe writer from whom wa 

' ' ; havs 

aianding ad)ierence to the ov»Bix»i ytfofiua,^ /aii flrp«4 0aa'i>JM 
9m AqkifAh^^^mvi, de P^ice, p. 178. \. %. ed. Auger, 
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baTie the accoanf of the expedition <rf Cyrus, if it: 
should not. Trice the detail of thfit expedition, 
iftteiest the imagination, will however offer political, 
lessons of superior value ; and the circumstances 
will require the more attenti(M>, as they were the 
immediate causes of that political decrepitude, in, 
which ithe Grecian republics ceased to have im- 
portance atnorig the affairs of naticHis, long before 
liiey fell all an easy prey to aforeih power, 
t We have seen that^ very soon after the conclu- 
aioii of the trieaty called the peace of Antalcidas^ or- 
t&e. king's peace, the Lacedssmopians, who^e- 
measure that treaty really was, by a violanoe very- 
Contrary to its tenor, compelled the ^Nfai^^r^eians. 
tfntabandpn their town, and separate theniselves i% 
Tilbgesi. To those of higher rank, in geaaeraly thisj 
was not totally disagreeable; because, whatever 
iiiconv^encies it mi^t bring, and wh^^tev^ ob-j 
i^touction to j^ . soaring ambition, it ^e4;^red tbejn, 
against an odious sulp^ction to the capri^^i^sv 
despotism of ^e assembled H;ivltitu4e, an4 niqde 
tbit political power, which," t^ie- I#CQdaeWionian? 
Q^o»'ed tliein, safe in their hiands, .But;,.tl;kje. tre^aty 
of Atiien^ again declaring, fw every Gr^i^n st^,, 
its right of separate independency, ai^d .wajTfintingj 
tHat rigbt,^^tbe leader^ vof the denK)ci^atical . p^y, 
among the Maatinei^ns^ thought the n^omeut^ 
favorable foi^ attempting to regain their forraerj 
supetidrity. With tiiis t¥*^w t^hey. proposed th^ 
i»es;tabli;ihiTient of th^ cc^^i of th^ lit^?, state^ 
with the reafe^tion : pf tb/fir; poin^qn ^semhly ; 
and. they incouraged their adherents, by observing, 
that the late treaty woi^d $ecjui^ tbem ^ag^inst^th^ 
' ' '' ' imperiot^ 



J 
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ikllpei^Gm interference of Lacedtemonj whkh was s*Kdr.» 
fi party to that treaty. The proposal bccatnd ^- ' ^' ^ 
eirtertsively popular; and, in general assembly, it 
wM decreed, that the families trom theold capital 
should tieUasemble there, and that the place should 
be immediately fortified. 

* This gave great uneasiness in Lacedaemon. The Xcaoph. 
^yarty adverse to the Lacedaemonian interest wouldf c.s.t.4.' 
Command in Mantineia; the friends of Lacedismon 
would be oppressed ; and the measure would ap- 
pear, m the eyes of all Greece, to be taken in 
contempt of Lacedaemon: but, by the treaty just 
concluded, any fcwrcible interference was too 
directly forbidden, to be, without offence to all 
Greece, attempted. It happened that Agesilaud 
bad extensive personal interest, and family interest; 
in Mantincda*. Under the existing difficulties^ . . 
therefore, it appeared the best resource, that the 
l(ing himself should go to Mcmdneia, and manage 
negotiation with its peqirie. ^ 

- For a prince who, af the head of armies, had 
been the avenger of his country against the Pereian 
empire, had not only secured European Greece, 
but had extended protection to all the Greeks of 
AsiOf. and spred terror amo^ng the enemies of thi 
Grecian name, even to the great king upon hii 
distant throne, it must have been a humiliating 
loftce to go, as minister from the government of 
1ms couDtry, to solicit the people of a little nei^- '] 

•bbring^tate, accustomed to receive his commands. 
Probably, in the existing situation of his country 
toad of Greece, be saw the importance of the 
i , obiect 

•ix/ ' He wa9 w»T^ixo( fluq there, a friend by iuheritunce. 
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eft A p. attention of those of Tegea^ ButTegea, uiidgf 
an artstocratical administration, having a single 
and united government^ no proposal of innovation, 
cbtifined to the narrow bounds of the Tegean 
doitiinion, seemed likely to answer their purpose. 
They put forward therefore the bold project of 
uniting all Arcadia : ' Thus alone/ they said, ^ the 
*• peace of Arcadia could be established, and thus 
\eAene Arcadia could have its just wet^t and 
^ respect among the Grecian powers.' 
This proposal, in itself teeming with public and 
'private benefits, could be objectionable only fw 
the manner of carrying- it into execution. But it 
was the measure of a party ; whose object would 
be very incompletely attained, if it did:jiot raise 
ifae iRtei^efet of that party upon the ruin of those, 
actually holding the power in Tegea. By these 
' therefore it was opposed ; and Stasippus, a man 
of superior character, at the head of them, exerted 
himself so effectually, that the soyerein assembly 
rejected the innovation, and determined. that the 
aMient constitution of Arcadia should be preservdl 
unaltered. 

- lu' the usual violence of Grecian faction, the 
progress was generally ready from civil c(mtroversy 
tb civil war :. for the former so commonly involved 
banishment, and even death, that the ^tep beyond 
was often thought scarcely a step toward greater 

: dangi^. 

'^ The'party is not here specified by Xenopbon,1but cir- 
dbnastaoces clearly show it to have beeti the democr^eal; 
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danger. Proxenus, therefore, and Callibius. sect. 
~ ' ir. 

leaders of tlie deinocratical party, did not scruple s-^-v-^ 
to resolve upon contest in arms, rather than yield ^J^^'^f''^ 
their purpose. Their hope was in force of num- c. 5. s. 7. 
bers ; the people, they thought, would be with 
them : and they had moreover confidence, that 
the democratical party, now ruling Mantineia, 
would not be scrupulous, like Agesilaus and the 
Lacedaemonian administration, but would-support, 
against any treaty; a measure in a neighboring 
state, in which their own party-interest was im- 
plicated. In the former hope they were deceived ; 
for being driven, through discovery of their pur- 
pose, to take arms prematurely, the adherents, 
which the liberal administration of Stasippus had 
conciliated, were found to equal them in numbers ; 
and, in a conflict which followed, within the town, 
they had the advantage, and ^roxenus was killed. 
Stasippus, according to the honorable testimony 
of the cotemporary historian, averse to the slaughter 
of fellow-citizens, checked pursuit What fol- 
lowed unfortunately proved the imprudence of 
this liberality and humanity ; and would of course 
prompt, on another such occasion, conduct that 
would be grossly illiberal and inhuman, where 
better manners are established, and yet, among 
the Greeks, was so often necessary to self-preser- 
vatton, that it might hardly deserve to be called 
inhuman or even illiberal. The defeated fled to 
the gale leading toward Mantineia; and there, 
finding themselves not pursued as they had ex- 
pected, they halted, and entered into conference 
with the victors. Their chiefs, as soon as they 
Vol. VL Q had 
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CHAP, had found their measures for taking arms dis- 
covered, had sent to Mantineia, only twelve miles 
off, for assistance, and they now sent again to 
hasten tiiat assistance. Managing then to pro- 
long the conference, till the Mantineian forces 
arrived, they opened the gate to receive them. 
Xenoph. Stasippus perceived the treachery, in time oidy 
eX B.9. to withdraw by the opposite gate; so closely pur- 
sued, that he stopped at a temple of Diana, from 
whose sacredness he hoped for personal security. 
His enemies however, disposed to respect neither 
real nor iiliaginary duties, mounted on the walls, 
unroofed the building, and assailed those witWn 
with missile weapons. Unable to defend them- 
selves, Stasippus and those with him surrendered 
at discretion. They were immediately bound, 
put into waggons, and so carried to Tegea : and, 
being quickly brought before a tribunal created 
for the occasion, in which Mantineians of the 
opposite party were allowed to sit, they were con- 
•• ^^' demned, and presently executed. About eight 
hundred Tegeans then, thinking themselves unsafe 
in their own city, fled to Laceda^mon. Such, 
within a few months after the establishment^ of a 
general peace, upon the ground of universal inde- 
pendency, was the inauspicious beginning of a 
new war, which quickly involved all Greece. 

The Mantineians had now dearly put them- 
selves in the wrong: they had broken the treaty 
of Athens, by their interference in the affiurs -of 
the Tegeans; and it was not reasonia^bly to be 
expected of the Lacedaemonians/ it would hajve 
been neither becoming nor right, to leave the 

•atrocious 
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atrocious crime, by which their friends in Tegea 
had suffered, unnoticed, and the survivors of those 
friends, who had taken refuge in Lacedsemon, 
unassisted. But the precise line of cpnduct, 
proper and prudent for Lacedaemon, under the 
existing circumstances, to hold, was perhaps not 
easy to determine ; and that which the Lacedae- 
monian government took, seems to have been 
neither right nor prudent. Unable yet to resolve 
upon partii^ with that imperial authority, which 
they had so long exercised among the Grecian 
states, they did not make it so much their object 
to protect and reinstate the oppressed Tegeans, 
as to use the pretence for revenging themselves 
on the Mantitieians. Apparently a congress of 
all Greece ought to have been called, such as that 
lately held in Athens ; ^ut they chose rather to 
take the law into their own hands. Without 
consulting, as far as appears, any other state, they 
decreed an expedition, assembled the force of 
Laconia, and appointed Agesilaus to command. 

Meanwhile the democratical Tegean leaders, 
profiting diligently and ably from their success so 
nefariously obtained, and warmly supported by 
Mantineia, had accomplished their great and va- 
luable project for a union of the Arcadian people *^ 

The 

' *• According to Pausanias, whom Barthelemi, little, appa- 
rently, M the habit of weighiug historical evidence, has im- 
plicitly followed, Epameinondas Was the projector and patron, 
both of th« restoration of Mantineia and of the fo^indation of 
Megalopolis. . If he was so, it will appear^ frpm the sequel, 
that his political foresight failed him on those occasions. We 
may however better take the cotemporary historian's account; 

who, 
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The measure became extensively popular. Or- 
chomenus only of the Arcadian cities, instigated 
by inveterate enmity to Mantineia, and probably 
fearful of oppression from the influence which 
piusan.rs. Mantineia would acquire, persevered in refusal 
to accede to it. In most of the others, a pre- 
ponderant party concurred, with warm zeal, in 
founding a new city ; to be, with the name of 
Megalopolis, Great town, the common capital, 
the place of assembly for the general council, of 
the Arcadian people. ' 

The Orchomenians, in thus separating them- 
selves from their fellow-countrymen, did not hope 
to be allowed the quiet injoyment of that inde- 
, pendency, which they claimed as tlieir right, 
transmitted from earliest times, and especially 
warranted by the late treaty. To support them- 
selves therefore in the resolution they had taken, 
they ingaged a body of mercenaries, which had 
been in the service of Corinth. This alarmed 
the Mantineians, who suspected the purpose of 
Orchomenus to be no longer defence but attack. 
While then the force of the rest of the confederated 
Arcadians assembled at Asea, to protect the 
country at large against the attack threatened 
from Lacedaemon, the Mantineians remained at 
home, for the particular defence of their own 
territory, against the apprehended malice of the 
Orchomenians. Such was the uneasy state of 
jealousy in which the Greeks, in their days of 
liberty, mostly lived, even in the short intervals of 

Vest 

iivfao, political opponent as he was to Epameinondas, is really 
his best panegyrist. lU-jadgkig or careless zeal will ofteu 
injure the cause it means to &yor. 
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rest from internal sedition ; every township fearful 
of violence from the next. 

. This miserable restlessness, being rendered, by 
the political* circumstances of Greece, habitual 
through the nation, would inhancethe difficulty 
Qfy what in no circumstances could be easy,- 
hringing a number of states to concur in a wise, 
liberal, and generally beneficial plan of union. 
We are little informed of the constitution of 
united Arcadia ; but we find party-purposes much, 
and perhaps unavoidably, considered in forming 
it ; for the union, probably, could not otherwise 
have been effected at all. The federal congresses, 
which we have seen already familiar in Greece, 
oflfered an example of something approaching 
that principle of representation, which the merit 
B/ad fame of the En^ish constitution have brought 
into universal estimation, among the politicians 
of modem Europe. But that valuable principle 
would have ill suited the means> however it might 
accord with the wishes, of those whose support 
was from a democratical party. Their soverein 
assembly therefore (judging, in the deficiency of 
accounts of it, firom its title, which may be trans- 
lated either the Ten-thousand or the Number- 
less") was composed of the whole free population 
of Arcadia^ or as much of it as could be brought 

togethen 

y 

" Leunclavius translates the title of the general assembly 
of united Arcadia, Decies tnille^ Ten thousand. (Xen. HeL 
1. 7. c. 4. s. 2,) Amas^us, whose version of Pausauias 
Kuhnius has adopted, evidently embarrassed on the occasion, 
calls the place of its meeting, Curia infinitat propi Arcadum 
midtitudim destinata. Pausan. 1. 8. c. 32, The Greek is 

<13 
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CHAP, together. The situation chosen for the new ca- 
y^^iij pital was not central, to give the greatest facility 
for meeting from all parts, but on the southern 
border, where, according to Diodorus, the lead- 
hig n^en had the surest interest, and could most 
readily collect those whom they might influence 
in the decision of public measures. The facility 
which its neighborhood to the borders of Messenia 
and Laconia afforded, for supporting the one and 
attacking the other, induced the Theban leaders, 
principal patrons of the undertaking, to favor the 
choice. Otherwise, being in the vale through 
which the Alpheius runs, and not far from that 
I'iver, it may perhaps have united more conveni- 
encies than could be readily found elsewhere, in 
so mountainous a country. The office of this 
numerous assembly was to' direct, in chief, the 
miliWy and political concerns of all Arcadia; 
while apparently every town, for its civil govern- 
ment, retained its former separate sovereinty. 
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Invasion of Arcadia under Agesilaus : Superior Conduct of the, 
Theban Leaders : Invasion of Laconia by the Anny of the 
Theban Confederacy, under Epameinondas : Resolution of the 
Athenians to support Lacedtemon : Retreat of Epameinondas 
from Peloponnesus : Restoration of the Messeniani : Distress 
of Sparta, 

oi'm^s^' It was already winter when Agesilaus entered 
Xen. Hei. Arcadia with the Lacedaemonian army, reinforced 
».ii&jo. only by the contingents of the little towns of 

Lepreum 
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Lepreum and Heraea. The combined forces of sect. 
Arcadia and Elis avoided a battle with him. v-^^^^^^u 
Part of the Mantineian territory was plundered ; 
and, in the skirmishing, attempted for its protec- 
tion, the Lacedaemonian troops had generally the 
advantage. But Agesilaus in vain endevored to 
force the enemy to a general action. Pressed, 
therefore, by the season, and, in some degree, 
satisfied wath having a little raised the spirits of 
the Lacedaemonians, by a display of their superi- Xenoph. 
ority in tlie enemy's country, he returned into c/*.i.2i. 
Laconia, and dismissed his forces. 

The leaders of the Theban councils were poli- 
ticians, far superior to those who conducted the 
Lacedaemonian government. They had not ne- 
glected opportunities for extending the influence 
of Thebes among neighboring states : they had 
made diligent use of that which the interference of 
Lacedsemon in the affairs of Arcadia, or which 
the ready means open to them, through the de- 
ficiency of communication in Greece, to. misre- 
present that interference, afforded, for animating 
the long existing jealousy against Lacedaemon. 
The Phocians owned subjection to Thebes ; a cir- «, ja 
cumstance which the general weakness only of tlie 
surrounding states> together with the general vio- 
lence of party-spirit, could have brought them to 
indure. Assembling then the Boeotian and Phocian 
forces by their own authority, they so well managed 
ttegotiatiOB as to obtain the willing assistance of 
the Locrians, of both provinces of the name, of 
the Acarnanians, the Heracleots, the Malians, and 
q{ aU the Eubcg^ta towns. Deficient in funds for 

Q4 supplying 
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CHAP, supplying those wants, to which so large an army 

^^^^^* as they collected, tho consisting of troops accus- 
tomed to supply themselves, would be liable in a 
Xenoph. winter campain, they borrowed from the Eleians 
c. 5. s. 19. ten talents, perhaps something more than two 
thousand pounds. Epameinondas was appointed 
to the command-in^chief. 

The Lacedaemonian government, it appears, 
had either no intelligence of these great prepara- 
tions, or no suspicion that anything important 
could follow during winter. Even the Arcadians 

1. 2f . did not expect it. Their forces ^ere kept together 
, only for the purpose of revenge against the little 
commonwealth of Heraea, whose territory they 
plundered and wasted. The Eleians alone had 
had that confidential Communication with the 
Theban leaders, which induced them to wait ill 
arms, in firm reliance on the approach of the 
Theban army. 

Epameinondas did not disappoint their opinion 
of his activity and perseverance in enterprize. 
But, in- entering Peloponnesus by Gorintbia, he 
showed a want, either of that wise moderation and 
strict justice, which his general character, as deli- 
vered from antiquity, would give us to expect, or 
perhaps rather of 'that authority, which a man of 
such a character would hav€ exerts, had he 
possessed it, to restrain the wickedness and folly 

». 37. of those committed to his command. Th0 
Corinthians, professing neutrality, had conducted ' 
themselves with cautious inofFensiveness toward 
all the belligerent commonwealths ; yet, because 
they would not take arms against Lacedaemon^ 

th^eyr 
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their antient ally, to support the aggression of sect. 
Mantiheia against Tegea, the army under Epa- * k^^^^ 
meinondas exerted its power in vengeance : lands 
wasted, trees felled, and houses burnt, marked its 
destructive march. 

The Arcadians were still busied in similar Xenopb. 
exertion against the Heraean territory, when in- c. 5.* 1.21. 
telligence reached them of the arrival of Epamei-* 
nondas at Mantineia, Immediately they quitted 
the business of devastation, and hastened to join 
him» The Theban leaders, learning that the ■• f3. 
Lacedaemonian army had evacuated Arcadia, aind 
was dismissed, in the usual way of the Greeks, 
for the winter, considered the purpose of their 
own winter-expedition as accomplished. ' The in- 
dependency of Mantineia on Lacedaemonian com- 
mand being secured, the friendly party in Tegea 
established ir\ power, the disaffection of the little 
republic of Heraea punished, and the Theban in- 
terest in Peloponnesus altogether, upon a good 
footing, they proposed to return home, and allow 
the usual season of rest also for their forces^ But 
the internal weakness of Lacedaemon, less per- 
ceived by the more distant, began already to be 
justly estimated by the bordering' states. The •.«3.«5. 
Eleians and Arcadians represented to the Thebans,; 

* that the sedition of Cinadon, which,, without 

* forein assistance, had threatened the overthrow • 

* of the Spartan governmentj was smothered^ not 

* ejctinguished, by his punishment ; that, even if 
^ all the subjects of Sparta were faithful, still the 

* excellent discipline of the Thebans, with the 

* numbers of their allies, would make their army 

* clearly 
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clearly superior to any force the Lacedasmonians 
could bring info the field ; but that, in fact, the 
spirit of revolt in Laconia wanted only promise 
of protection ; extreme discontent pervaded all 
under the highest rank of Lacedaemonian sub- 
jects; and, if they marched immediately into 
the country, the Lacedaemonian government 
would be unable to collect a force that could 
attempt opposition to them.' 
The numbers now assembled, ready to join in 
the invasion of Laconia (if late, writers may be 
believed for such a matter, where cotemporaries 
are silent) were no less than seventy thousand; of 
whom, according to Plutarch, forty thousand were 
heavy-armed. Nevertheless the Theban generals 
objected the natural strength of the Lacedae- 
monian border, the principal passes of which they 
knew were guarded, and the usual advantages of 
Uxose who fight within their own territory against 
strangers. They were still hesitating, when de- 
serters successively came in from different parts; 
all urging the invasion of their country, offering 
themselves for conductors, and a^eeing in the 
asiertion that, not only a disposition to revolt per- 
vaded Liaconia, but a large part of the people had 
c^lready refused obedience to the summons for 
military service. 

These representations at length induced the 
Theban generals to accede to the wishes of their 
allies. The frontier of Laconia, against Arcadia 
and Argolis, is of that kind of rugged mtountainous 
country, in which roads can scarcely be formed, 
Imt where streams have first found a course, and 

then, 
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then, in the line they have taken, gradually softened sect. 
its roughness. The best way from Arcadia was v^^vw 
by Ion, in the district called Skiritis, near one of 
the sources of the Eurotas: anotlier, but more 
difficult pass, led to Caryae, on the brook CEnus, 
whose waters soon joined that river. It was re- Xenoph. 
solved to penetrate at once by both these ways. ^5;i*.f6. 
The Peloponnesians undertook to force that by 
Ion, tho known to be guarded by a considerable 
body, consisting of Lacedaemonian neodamodes' 
and refugee Tegeans, under the command of 
Ischokius, a Spartan. The road by Caryae was 
assigned to the Thebans ; more difficult in itself, 
but unguarded. ' The Arcadians' were successful 
against Ischolaus ; who, with more courage than 
judgement, chusing ill his ground for opposing 
superior numbers, was surrounded, overpowered,' 
and killed, with most of those under him. The 
Thebans, conducted by some desertei^ of the 
country, zealous in revolt, met the Arcadians near 
Gary a^. Descending then the mountains together, »• «^» 
they biirnt Sellasia, in the vale of the Eurotas, ofthuiift! 
remarkable as the place where the haughty inter- 
dictions of the Lacedaemonian government, in its 
jirosperity, had sometimes met the ministers of 
other states. The invading army now found 
nothing to forbid its progress ; which it held along 
the leit bank of the river, plundering and burning 
as it went. On the second day from Gary®, it 
arrived at the bridge conducting immediately to 
Sparta. That city stood at a small distance from 
, the river, on the right bank. The passage was 
ptrongly guarded, and the generals avoided the 

hazardouii 
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CHAP, haz^dous attempt to force it. Pillage and flames 
%^ r^- mf was spred among the numerous houses on the 
side where nothing opposed; to the booty fromr 
which Xenophon attributes a value, marking a 
deviation from the antient Spartan simplicity, the 
ready consequence of conquests, forein com- 
mands, anjd the circulation of a public revenue.. 

Nor was it now any longer, the time when the 
Spartan ladies* could take and use arms like the 
men. Among the smaller Grecian states, the sight 
of an enemy, often recurring, became less terrible 
through familiarity. But, at Lacedaemori, for cen- 
turies, it had almost ceased to be supposed that an 
Xenoph. oucmy could ever be seen there. To the Spartan 
a 5! I'. 28. ladies now, the sight even of the smoke, says the 
cotemporary historian, from the buildings fired by 
the invaders, was intolerable. Not only however 
tte consternation of the fearful and inconsiderate, 
but the reasonable apprehension of the best in- 
formed and firmest, was very gre^t. When those 
distinguished by the name of Spartans, who had 
arrogated all the powers of government, distrustful 
of others, endevored to occupy the most accessible . 
paits of the unwalled city, they found themselves 
in a manner lost in its extent. Distressed by the 
defection of some of their subjects, and uncertain 
" of the fidelity of others, they had recourse to their , 
slaves. Proclamation was made, that ablebodied 
Helots, who would take arms, and faithfully exert 
themselves in defence of the country, should be 
9. «d. rewarded with fireedom. More than six thousand 
were inroUed ; and then the administration became 
fearful of the strength which itself had thus created. 

Soon 
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Soon however auxiliaries arrived, from Corinth, sect* 
Sicyon, Pellene, Phlius, Epidaurus, Troezen, y^^^^ 
Hermione, and Haliae. The interest which bound HeLT 7. 
these to the Lacedaemonian cause being thought ^ *• '• *• 
secure, the first vehemence of alarn) subsided. 

Meanwhile at Amyclae, some way below Sparta, •• so. 
the enemy had crossed the Eurotas, and turned 
their march toward the city, still marking the way 
with plunder and devastation. Their cavalry, 
composed of the united force of Elis, Thebes, 
Phocis, and Locris, with some Thessalian, power- 
ful for a Grecian army; advanced as far as the 
hippodrome, or horsecourse, and the temple of 
Neptune, close to Sparta. The Lacedaemonian 1. 6. c. §. 
horse, advancing against it, were comparatively ** ^^* 
so small a force as to appear contemptible : but 
a body of infantry, which had been concealed in . 
the temple of the Tyndarids, issuing, and showing 
itself prepared to support the horse, the confede- 
rate cavalry retired ; and the veiy superior num- 
bers of the confederate infentry (so far the force of 
the- Lacedaemonian fame prevailed) in some alam(i, 
at the same time retreated. Agesilaus however 
would not allow pursuit. Ably disposing his 
troops in commanding situations, which the neigh- 
borhood of the city afforded, he always threatened, 
but always avoided action. The confederates 
withdrew, but to no great distance, and incamped. 

It seems implied, in the account of Xenophon, ». at, 
that reputation, rather than strength, at this time 
saved Sparta. All accounts indeed mark that the Xen.uttop. 
numbers of the invaders fer exceeded any ordinary Theopomp. 
force of Grecian armies. But that flood ohd vftAgelk' 
- ^ hurricane 
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CHAP, hurricane of war, as another cotemporary authw 
v^^J^il^ has called it, which the abilities of Epameinondas 
had been able to excite, and direct to a certain 
point, the abilities even of Epameinondas could not 
3tenoph. always duly command. Among his Boeotians he 
€.5.iso. had never allowed any irregularity. He fortified 
his camp, and placed his guards and outposts, 
always as if in presence of a superior enemy. But 
he could inforce no such order among tlie Arca- 
dians ; whose practice was, when they had taken 
their ground, to lodge their arms, and wander 
for pillage.. Unable directly to restrain their 
passion for plunder, Epameinondas was reduced to 
endevor to give it the best direction. In a council 
«. 3f . of war, it was resolved, that to attempt anything 
farther against the city would be too hazard- 
ous. The march was therefore turned Again down 
the course of tlie Eurotas ; and, through the whole 
length of the vale to the sea, the unfortified towns 
and villages were pillaged and burnt. The army 
arrived, unresisted, at Gythium, the principal, or 
perhaps only naval arsenal of Lacedaemon, and. 
that important place was invested. Numerous 
Laconian revolters, who jomed by the way, 
assisted in the assaults which, for three days, 
were repeated against it, but without success. 
Xcnoph. Intelligence of the (extreme danger of Lacedae- 

c. 5. •! 33. . wion, quickly conveyed to Athens, excited a strong 
A^Wd. sensation there ; not from any popular friendship 
p. 54. for Lacedaemon, but from apprehension for the 
<:pmmon independency of Athens and of Greece, 
threatened by the grpwbg predominance of Thebes. 
^he coyncil deemed j(be crisis important, and 
.4 summoned 
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summoned the general assembly. Party-strife 
seems to have been at this time more than com- 
monly njoderate among the Athenians; and no 
man had that commanding influence, which could 
decisively guide the public mind ; in the way of 
wisdom, like Pericles, or in the way of rashness 
and folly, like Cleon. Five ministers from Lace- 
daemon were allowed to speak first Their purr Xenopii. 
pose being to gain the utmost assistance from c.V.8.si. 
Athens, tiiey endevored to demonstrate, that the 
-friendly connection between Athens and Lacedoe- 
mon, which the Lacedfemonians were desirous of 
cultivating, would produce ^eat advantages to 
both parties. -The Athenians saw the advantages,, 
but they doubted the friendly disposition. A 
murmur went through the assembly : * In the pre- 
' sent pressure of chrcumstances, professions,' it^ 
was observed, ^ would of course be fajir ; but, in 
^ a return of prosperity, the conduct of the Lace- 
' daemonians would be the same as formerly.' 

* Yet,' it was said, on the other side, * at the 

* conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, when the 

* Thebans would have subverted Athens, tlie 
^ better disposition of Lacedaemon saved it.' This, 
urged to recollection by the Lacedaemonian 
ministers, made a powerful impression ; and jea- 
lousy of Thebes went far to supply the wi^nt of 

'Confidence in Laeedaemon. Nevertheless the 

. assembly was still divided ; some insisting that, 

^ the -Mantineians being aggressors, the Athenians 

* Qould do no- otherwise than assist Lacedaemon, 
, * if they would not be false to the treaty they had 

* swotn to ; while others, vehement in the demo- 

'cratioal 
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cttAF. ' cratical cause, contended, that the interference 
^ of the Mantineians, in support of the democra- 

* tical party in Tegea, against the oppression of 

* Stasippus, had been right and just' 

The deficiency, or, at least, the uncertainty of 
political principle, which the disputation, thus re- 
ported, without a comment, by so able a cotem- 
porary as Xenophon, shows to have been general 
in Greece ", appears, at this day, wonderful. The 
argument of the friends of the democratical cause, 
if allowed, would have justified the interference of 
Lacedaemon, or of Thebes, in every ' contest of 
faction, in every republic of Greece, in Athens 
itself; and the argument of those on the other 
^ side seems to have been directed, not to establish 
the general principle, that no commonwealth had 
a right to interfere in the internal concerns of 
another, but only the particular case, that the in- 
terference with arms, which the Mantineians had 
exercised in Tegea, was forbidden by the terms of 
xenoph. tjje late treaty. After much discussion, it was not 
c. 5. s. 37. an Athenian, but the Corinthian and Phliasian 
ministers, who, by urging a particular fact, which 
interested the feelings of the Athenian multitude, 
decided the vote. ' Whether the Lacedaemonians 
' or the Mantineians,' the Corinthian Cledtetes 
said^ * in the instance in question have . been ag- 

* gressors, may be a matter of dispute not easily 

* settled. But that^ since the general peace, the 

* Corinthians have committed hostility against no 

* state, is sufficiently known. Nevertheless the 

. ^ Thebans, 

** That it was so, if XcnOphon left any doubt about it, is 
confirmed bj Isocrates, in hid Archidamus. 
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* Thebans, in crossing our territory, have plun- seCt. 

* dered and wasted it, as if an enemy's ; carrying v_JiI^l— 

* off godds and cattle, burning houses, and felling 
^ cultivated trees. Can )fou then, without perjury, 

* refuse us that assistance to which the treaty 

* in titles the injured?' The assembly became 
agitated ; murmur was vehement ; but the general 
voice went, that the observation of Cleiteles was 
pertinent and just. 

The Phliasian n^inister proceeded to profit from 
the effect produced hy the Corinthian's speech. 

* It was obvious,' he said, ^ that, if the Thebans Xenoph. 

^ could once incapacitate Lacedaemon, Athens c. V i! 3«. 

* would be their next object; because Athens 
^ then alone, of all the Grecian republics, would 

* remain .powerful enough to attempt resistance 
^ to their ambition, which evidently aspired to the 
^ dominion of Greece.' This being urged amid 
much flattery, adapted to the popular temper, was 
decisive. The multitude called impatiently for the 
question,^ and would hear no other speakers. By •; ^9; 
the vote which followed, the utmost strength of the 
commonwealth was to be exerted in assistance of 
Lacedaemon, and Iphicrates was appointed to the 
command. 

The support, powerful as it promised to be^ 
which was thus preparing for Lacedaemon, might 
have been too late to be effectual, if disregard of 
union, arid neglect of discipline, growing with 
success, had not rendered it impossible for the 
able leader of the confederate army to command 
the exertion of the allies, or even ' to . calculate 
the force that he could command. The Arcadians, »• ^o. 

Vol. VL R Argians^ 
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CHAP. Argians, and Eleians, in numbers, went off wMi 
J^^^^iL» unasked leave, to bear home the booty they had 
taken. Provisions meanwhile became scarce for 
the troops remaining; the season pressed, and 
Epameinondas found it adviseable to withdraw 
hastily out of Laconia. 

Iphicrates was already in Arcadia, and oppcn:- 
tunity was favorable for reducing the Theban 
army to great difficulty. But, through some party 
view, apparently, of which we have no information, 
he was not zealous in the command which he had 
undertaken. He had been much blano^ for 
wasting time in Corinth, bdfore he proceeded into 
Arcadia. Without attempting any annoyance to 
the Theban army, in its way through that difficult 
country, he withdrew again to Corinth. It was 
supposed that his purpose was to dispute the 
passage of the isthmus and of the mountains, 
which he might have made highly hazardous, or 
perhaps have compiletely prevented : but his mea- 
sures rather indicated intention to allow that free 
way which Epameinondas found. Xehophcm, on 
former occasionis the eulogist of Iphia^ates, blames 
his conduct here in strong terms. 

This invasion, wasteful but transient, such aa 
Attica had several times suffered from its Pelo- 
pdnnesian enemies, was fiatal to the power of 
Hd°r*7 Lacedaemon. When the forein foe was gone, 
e. 2. 8. 2. rebellion still pervaded the country. A large part 
of those Laconians, distinguish^ by the name of 
Perioecians, and all the Helots, remained in revolt 
The able leaders of Thebes took advantage of 
these circumstances, to imitate and extend the 

poKcy 
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policy of the Athenians, in the Peloponnesian sect. 
war. They invited, from all parts, the relics of ^ ^Y* 
the Messenian race, to return to their former 
country, and take then* plac«, once more, among 
the people of Greece. The chief body of them 
was that which, formerly, under Athenian pro- . 
tection, had held Naupactus in iEtolia, but, after 
the conquest of Athens, had been expelled by the 
Lacedaemonians. Some of these had found refuge 
anK>ng their kinsmen of Rhegium in Italy and 
Messena in Sicily ; but the greater part had ac* 
cepted ati invitation from the fcrrecian colony of 
the Evesperitans in Africa, then pressed in war 
by the neighboring barbarians. This long un- 
fortunate race now eagerly obeyed lie call of the 
Thebans to return to the country of- their fore- 
fathers, the fairest acquisition of the Heracleids, 
the most desirable territory in Peloponnesus, or 
perhaps in Greece. Epameinondas was patron stwbo, 
of the new city of Messaia, built at the foot of pjuk^ge*. 
mount Ithome, famous in the antient wars with p ii24.t.«. 
Lacedaemon, on whose summit was raised the 
dtadel ; but it seems probable that the Argian 
general Epiteles was the commander upon the 
spot, who protected the works. The returned \ 
Messenians did not spurn at association with re- 
belling Helots, and other slaves ; all, or mostly,, of 
Grecian origin, and many of Messenian blood. 

Of the particulars, however, of this very inte- 
resting restoration, we have little satisfactory; 
Xenophon, in delicacy, apparently, to his Lace- 
daemonian friends, having studiously avoided even 
the mention of them, tho wanted for connection 

R 2 ' and 
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CHAP, and elucidation of the rest of his narrative. But 

XXVII 

»-— V— ^ he could not conceal that Mes'senia was torn from 
• Lacedaemon ; and, for the rest, his testimony, 
dropped in a word here and there, confirms the 
concurring accounts of later wniers, uiac it was 
restored to the descendants, or those reputed de- 
scendants, of the antient Dorian Messenians, with 
some mixture of other adventurers, for all whom, 
united, the Messenian name prevailed. The 
Asinseans and Nauplians, Dorians fi^m Argolis, 
formerly established, as we have seen, by the 
Lacedaemonians on the Messenian coast, having 
J^»"»*"' been among those subjects of Sparta, who revolted, 
or favored the revolt, were allowed to retain their 
settlements, and admitted to political association 
with the restored people. Pausanias, zealous to 
prove that the returning emigrants were really 
«. 28. Messenians, remarks that even their speech was 
not altered by their peregrination ; for, still in his 
time, after more than five hundred years, the 
Doric dialect was spoken in Messenia, in greater 
purity than in any other part of Peloponnesus. 

Thus the province of Messenia, amounting to 
half their territory, was finally lost to the Lace- 
^^ daemonians ; a possession however, of which, 
while they held it, their institutions seem to have 
denied them any very profitable use, unless it 
may be reckoned such to oppose a waste against 
invasion. But the retreat of the Theban army 
did not leave them masters even of all Laconia. 
The district called Skiritis, in that tract of lofly and 
rugged mountains, among which the Eurotas and 
the Alpheius, the largest rivers of Peloponnesus, 

Kav« 
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have their sources, continued in rebellion. The sect. 

important town of Sellasia, at the upper end > — ^ * 

of the Spartan vale, on the great northern road, Hei!**j!^7. 
by which support might best come from eastern ^' ^' »• *^- 
Arcadia and Argos, was held by the revofters. 
Pallene*', in the western fork of the vale, up 
which, by the course of- the Eurotas, the other 
principal northern way led, through Skiritis to 
western Arcadia and Elis, still held for Lacedae- 
mon. But soon after the retreat of the invading Diodoms, 
army, while perplexity c)ccurred on all sides for -^^ p**^^' 
the Sp^urtan government, the able general of the 
Ai?cadian forces, Lycomedes of Mantineia, re- 
turning unexpectedly, carried it by a sudden as- 
sault, and put those within to the sword. 




S E C T I O N IV. 

Bad arrangement of Military Command by the Papular 
Assembly of Athens : Second Invasion of Peloponnesus by the 
Thebans under Epameinondas. Lycomedes of Mantineia: 
Alienation ^ Arcadia from the Theban interest : Military 
merit of the Arcadians, - Quarrel of Arcadia with Elis, 

In the existing pressure upon Lacedaemon, and 
upon the states whose interest yet bound them to 
the Lacedaemonian cause, it wa^ of gre£|.t import- 
ance for them to hold, and, if possible, improve B.C. 368. 
their connection with Athens. Ministers were February.' 
therefore sent thither, fully impowered to agree HeH. r. 

upon ^' ^' '• ^* 

*' This Laconian town must be distinguished from the 
Achain city of the same name, for which it has, by some 
modem writers, been mistaken. '*' ^ 

R3 ^ ^ 
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CHA^ upon the system of command, and the idan of 
operations, for the next campain. The former 
alone made any difficulty. The Athenian council, 
at this time swayed, apparently, by wise and mo- 
derate 4iien, had agreed with the Peloponnesians, 
that it would be, all circumstances considered, 
most for the interest of the confederacy, and most 
equitable, that the Athenians should direct opera- 
tions by sea, and the Lacedaemoniat^ by land. 
But a party in Athens, with Cephisodotus for 
their orator, thought to earn popular ' feivor, by 
opposing this arrangement. When the proposal 
of the council was laid befiwre the general assembly 
(for by that tumultuary meeting, in the degenerate 
state of Solon's constitution, all the measures of 
executive government were to have their ratifica- 
tion) Cephisodotus persuaded the ill-judging mul- 
titude, that they were imposed upon. In the 
Lacedaemonian squadron, he said, the trierarcs 
would be Lacedaemonians, and perhaps a few 
heavy-armed, but the body of the crewis would 
be Helots or mercenaries. Thus the Athenians 
would command scarcely any but slaves, and the 
outcast of nations, in the Lacedaemonian navy, 
whereas, in [the Athenian army, the Lacedemo- 
nians would command the best men of Athens, 
if they would have a partition of military authority 
really equal, according the fair interpretation of 
the terms of the confederacy, the command equally 
of the sea and oj^the land forces must be divided. 
Popular vanity was caught by this futile argument; 
and the assembly voted, that the command, both 
by sea and by land, should be aJtaiMitely fi¥e 

days 
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days with the Athenians and five with the Lace-, sect. 
daenionians. In this decision of the petulant «^ ^^' > 
Crowd, singularly adapted to cripple exertion, both 
by sea and land, the Lacedaemonians, pressed by 
circumstances, thought it prudent to acquiesce. 

In spring an army was assembled at Corinth, B.C. 36s. 
to prevent the^ passage of the Thebans and their xeutY*^ 
iiorthem allies into Peloponnesus. But the su- h«^- ^- '^* 

c 1 t. 4. 

perior aUlities of the Theban leaders prevailed. 
They surprized an outpost. Still tiiey were at a s. 5, e. 
loss to force their way over the rough ground in 
descending the Oneian mountains. But, from 
the treachery ot the weakness of tiie Lacedae- 
monian polemarc cc»nmanding, they obtained a 
truce, under favor of which they safely joined the 
forces of their Pdoponnesian allies, the Arcadians, 
Argians, and Eleians. This junction being thus 1.7, a. 
happily effected, they found themselves far superior * 
to tiie army of the Lacedtemonian confederacy. 
Witiiout opposition they punished the attachment 
of the Epidaurians to the Lacedaemonian interest, 
by ravage of theiir lands. They attempted then •.9,10,11. 
one of the gates of Corinth ; but, the Corinthians 
submitting themselves to the able direction of the 
Athenian general Chabrias, who was there with a 
body of mercenaries, they were repulsed with 
some slaughterT The abilities of Chabrias how- 
ever were unequal, against so great a superiority 
of force, to prevent the ravage of the Corinthian 
territory. AH Peloponnesus seemed open to the 
Thebans ; when the pressure of the Thessalian 
arms, under the tagus Alexander of Phene, upcMi 
their nortbero allies, and apprehension of its 

E4 extending 
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extending to Boeotia itself, called the Thebans 
suddenly out of the peninsula, and then all the 
Peloponnesians of the confederacy parted to their 
several homes '^ 

This dissolution of the army of the Theban 
confederacy gave a most fortunate relief to Lace- 
daemon. All the leisure it afforded seems to have 
been wanted, for composing the ^roubles within 
Laconia. Offensive operations were left to the 
auxiliaries, sent by Dionysius then ruling in Syra- 
cuse ; a body remarkable enough, both m itself 
and for its actions, to deserve notice. The in- 
fantry were Gauls and Spaniards; the cavahy, 
apparently Sicilian Greek, so excellent, that, tho 
scarcely exceeding fifty horsemen, they had given 
more annoyance to the enemy, while wasting the 
•Corinthian lands, than all the rest of the army. 
After the other troops, on both sides, were with- 
drawn, this transmaY-ine force alone undertook the 
invasion of Sicyonia ; defeated the Sicyonians in 
battle, and took a fort in their territory by assault 
Gratified then with glory and plunder, they im- 
barked, and, with twenty triremes, their convoy, 
returned to Syracuse. ^ > 

Thus far the able leaders of the Theban coun- 
cils, profiting from the animosity so extensively 
prevailing against Lacedasmon, had kept their 

confederacy 

'♦ Xenophon in relating the retreat of 'the Thebans, and 
the dispersion of the rest of ihe army, has.not at all accounted 
lor u. itiat the Thessalian war was the principal cause, 
may however be gathered from a comparison of the accounts 

?nr2i' r'r^/i^^T^!'?^'. ^^ ^^^^ Xenophonsays in the 
former book of the Hellenics, (c. 4. s.35.); and the incidental 

ZTlZ^^^ ^^^' ^^' ^y ^^^^^^"^' <^- »• P- 512.) affords valu. 
able confirmation to this deduction from the other -writeri. 
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confederacy unanimous and zealous, under the 
supremacy of Thebes. But it was little likely 
that so many states could, by any management, 
be long retained in patient submission to so new 
a superiority. The long deference of the Grecian 
republics to Lacedaemonian command, amounting 
in many instances, to a zealous, and sometimes 
extending to a general, loyalty toward the superior 
people, is a political phenomenon perhaps singular 
in the history of mankind. But that deference 
was paid to a superiority, not suddenly obt^lined, 
but growing from^the extraordinary institutions 
under which the Lacedaemonians lived ; which 
made them really a superior people, obviously 
fittest, in the divided and tumultuary state of the 
Greek nation, to command in war, and to arbitrate 
in peace : whence, even still in these times, when 
the political power of Lacedaemon was so declin- 
ing, the estimation of the Lacedaemonian people, 
we are told, was yet such, that at the Olympian i«>cr. 
and other national meetings, a Lacedaemonian 
was an object of curiosity and admiration for 
strangers, more even than the conquerors in the 
games. The superiority of Athens also, tho m 
few instances, or for a short time only, supported 
by a loyalty like that which Lacedaemon ihjoyed, 
accruing suddenly indeed, yet resulted from long 
preparation. Legislation more perfected, talents 
and manners more cultivated, and an extraordi* 
nary succession of able men at the head of affairs, 
gave to the Athenians an effectual superiority, 
5vhich the people of other republics saw and felt 
But Thebes, without any advantage of antient 

prejudice 
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CHAP, prejudice in favor of her pretensions, witboot any 
^ xxyiL public institutions to be .admired, recently emerged 
from political subjection, possessing indeed a large 
and disciplined population, which might infuse 
some terror, was however become so suddenly 
eminent only through the blaze of talents of a few, 
aiid principally of one extraordinary man, leading 
her councils and commanding her armies. If 
therefwre, in any other state of the confederacy, 
where military force was not ^ery inferior, a si- 
milar blaze of character should occur, that state 
would presentiy feel itself equal to Thebes, and be 
jprepared to break a connection involving an ad- 
mission of her superiority. 
Hd^tr Such a character had been, .for some time, 
c. I. i. 11 rismg among the Arcadians, in Lycomedes of 
i.i5.p.492. Mantineia; a man mfenor to none of his country 
in birth, superior to most in property^ and who 
had ahready distinguished himself, in council, as 
a principal promoter of the Arcadian union, and 
in arms, at liie head of the Arcadian forces. 
Lycomedes apparentiy already saw, what after- 
ward became abundantiy notorious, that, if axiy 
view to the general good of Greece influenced 
the Theban councils, it was wholly subordinate to 
the ambition of makii^ Thebes supreme over the 
Greek nation. . This ambition he resolved to 
©i^se. In the general assembly therefore of 
the Arcadian states, convened in tiie new city of 
Miegalopdis, he repfresented, ^ That Peloponnesus, 

* among ^ all its various f«Tesent inhabitants, was 

* the proper country of the Arcadians alone; 

* the rert ware r^ily strangers. Nor were the 

5 * Arcadians 
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Arcadians the most ahtient only, they were the 
most powerful of the Grecian tribes ; they were 
the most nupfierous, and they excelled in strength 
of body. It was notorious that the troops of 
no other Grecian people were in equal request. 
The Lacedsemonians knew their value: they 
bad never invaded Attica without Arcadian 
auxiliaries ; nor would the Thebans now venture 
to invade Laconia without them. If therefore 
the Arcadians knew their own interest, they 
would no longer obey the Thebans, but insist 
upon equality in command. Thejf had formerly 
raised Lacedaemon ; they were now raising 
Thebe§ ; and shortly they would find the The- 
bans but other Lacedaemonians.* 
Flattering thus alternately, and stimulating the Xenoph. 
Arcadian people, Lycomedes bbtained the effective c . i* i 1$, 
command of them ; and the natural coiisequence 
of the submission of the multitude's caprices to 
an able man's control resulted : the Arcadians 
were successful, and their successes were brilliant. 
The Argians invaded Epidauria. The renowned 
Athenian general Chabrias, at the head of the 
Athenian and Corinthian forces, intercepted their 
retreat. The Arcadians were in alarm for their 
allies ; an assembly was held ; the interest of 
Lycomedes decided the choice of commanders, 
and the Arcadian army, agaiiist great disadvantage 
#f ground, brought off the Argians without loss. 
An expedition was then undertaken into Laconia ; s. 14. 
the territory of Asinc was nivf^d, and the Lace- 
daemonian polemarc Greranor, who commanded- 
there, was defeated and killed. Many predatory 

incursions^ 
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incursions, in the common way of Grecian warfare, 
followed ; and when any object invited, neither 
night, says the cotemporary historian, nor weather, 
nor distance, nor •difficulty of way, deterred ; inso- 
much that the Arcadians acquired the reputation 
of being the best soldiers of their time. 

Disposed as the Arcadians showed . themselves 
no longer to admit the superiority of Thebes, 
their strength, their discipline, and their successful 
activity in arms, tho exerted in the cause of the 
confederacy, could scarcely fail 10 excite some 
jealousy and apprehension in the Theban govern- 
ment. No direct breach insued, but friendship 
cooled and became precarious. Meanwhile the 
new energy of the Arcadian government attracted 
the regard of the humble ^and oppressed ; always 
an extensive description of men, and sometimes 
of states, among the Grecian republics. The 
people of Elis had long claimed, and generally 
maintained, a soyereinty over the people of several 
towns of Eleia, and of the whole district called 
Triphylia, on the border against Messenia. In a 
Piod. 1. 15. strong situation in Triphylia, called Lasion, to assist 
in curbing the inhabitants, they had allowed some 
Arcadian exiles to establish themselves. This, 
for a time, answered its purpose : but, as the 
Arcadians of Lasion were, like the Triphylians, 
only subjects of the Eleians and not fellowcitizens, . 
and as the sovereinty of people over people, 
seldom unoppressive, cannot fail to be humiliating^ 
they at length made common cause with their 
neighboring fellowsubjects, particularly the Mar- 
ganeans and SciUuntines, in opposition to the 

• Eleian 
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£leian government. For support th^ turned 
their view to the new union of Arcadia : they 
claimed to be Arcadians ; and by a petition ad- 
dressed to the new united govemment^they desired 
to be taken under its protection. At the same 
time the Eleians were pressing for assistance from 
their allies of Arcadia, to recover their former 
dominion over the towns, which the Lacedae- 
monians had restored, to independency. The 
Arcadians slighted this application, and declared, 
by a public resolution, that the petition of the 
Triphylians was well founded, and that their kins- 
men should be free. Elis became in consequence 
still more alienated from Arcadia than Arcadia 
from* Thebes. . 



SECTION V. 

Cc^ngress at Delphi^ assembled at the instance of a Minister of 
the Satrdp of Bithynia. The Tearless Battle, won by Archie 
dqmus son of Agesilaus. Expedition of the Thebans into 
Thessaly, under Pelopidas, Embassies from the principal 
Grecian Republics to the Persian Court. Able and successful 
conduct of Pelopidas y Ambassador from Thebes: Congress at 
Thebes: Attempt of Thebes to acquire the Supremacy of 
Greece, through the support of Persia, defeated. 

The growing schism, in th^ opposing confede^ 
racy, promised great advantage to Lacedaemoli. 
Meanwhile, tho, through vices in their civil con- 
stitution, and ill management in their administra- 
tion, the Lacedaemonians had lost the best half 
of their temtory, their negotiations abroad still 
carried weight, cmd were conducted ably and suc- 
cessfully. It was at the critical time, when the 

political 
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CHAP, politiail system in Greece, to which the rise of 
Thebes had given birth, began to be shaken, and 
new troubles seemed ready to break out, that 
Philiscus, a Greek of Abydus, arrived, as minister 
frcwn the satrap of Bithynia, Ariobarzanes ; pro- 
fessedly charged to mediate, in the king of Persia's 
name, a general peace among the Grecian re- 
publics. Following circumstances proved, and 
even the cotemporary historian, tho avoiding the 
direct avowal, has shown, that this new inter- 
ference of Persia, in Grecian affairs, was produced 
by Lacedaemonian intrigue. It seems, however, 
not to have given any considerable umbrage to the 
Greek nation. Philiscus proposed a congress at 
Delphi ; and deputies from Thebes, and from the 
states of the Theban confederacy, readily met 
deputies from Lacedaemon there. No fear of 

c. 1. s. 17. Persia, as the historian, not their friend, testifies, 
influenced the Thebans : for, Philiscus requiring, 
as an indispensable article, that Messenia should 
return under obedience to Lacedaemon, they posi- 
tively reftised peace,-^ but upon condition that 
Messenia should be free. 

This resolution being firmly demonstrated, the 
negotiation quickly ended, and both sides pre- 
pared for war. Philiscus then gave ample proof 
of his dispoation to the Lacedaemonian cause, by 
employing a large sum of money, intrusted to him 
by the satrap, in levying meixenaries for the 

t.18. Lacedaemonian service. Meanwhile a body of 
auxiliaries from Dionyaius of Syraoose, diefly 
Gauls and Spaxuards, as in the form^ y«ar, bad 

1. if-f «. ^ined tiie Lacedaemoniaa army ; and, while the 

Athenians 
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Athenians were yet but preparing to marchy a battle sect. 
w€UB fought, under the command of Archidamus wj[l.^ 
son of Agesilaus. The united forces of Argos, 
Arcadia, and Messenia, were defeated, with 
slaughter, if Diodorus might be believed, of mere Diodomt, 
than ten thousand men, and, as ail the historians '^ '^' 
report, without the loss of a single Spartan. After 
a series of calamities, the intelligence of this ex- 
traordinary success made such impression at La* 
cedsemon, that tears of joy, says the cotemporary 
historian, beginning with Agesilaus himself, fell 
frcHn the elders and ephors^ and fiimlly from the 
whole people'^. Among the friends of the Lace- 
daemonians nevertheless, as no tear of sorrow re- 
sulted, this action became celebrated with the title Pint vit. 
of the Tearless battle. ^**** 

The war with Thessaly now pressed upon 
Thebes. Nevertheless the amount of the power 
and influence to which that city had arrived, not 
through any merit of her constitution, as Polybius Poijb. i. % 
has observed, but wholly by the unconunon abili- Ta.p. 48r. 
ties of her leading men, and to which, beyond all 
expectation of her most promising days, she had 
been, from the most adverse circumstances, so 
rapidly raised, is strongly marked by the pressure 
she was not only able to bear, but to retort with 

efficacy upon her enemies. Still urging Lace- 

daamon, 

*' Diodorus, whether from his own invention, or the store 
of some writer, older, but not wiser, not more a politician or 
a soldier, than himself, Ivis added much to Xenopbon's ac- 
count of this campain of Archidamus ; dilating indee(|^more 
than is consistent with the compressed scheme of his hi&tor}^ 
It is not likely that either Xenophon's information upon the 
«ubject, or his inclination to relate whatever would do honor 
to the son of Agesilaus, were deficient. 
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CHAP, daemon, by her confederates^ and dependents in 
J^^3— -* Peloponnesus, she not only could atFord protection 
Piiiyb. to her northern subjects and allies, against the 
Diodor. * successor of the most formidable potentate of the 
1.15.P.492. ^g^^ but she could aim at dominion, or influence, 
which would % answer the purpose of dominion, 
among the populous . and wealthy^ but ill-consti- 
tuted cities of Thessaly. While the rapacity and 
ambition of the tagus, Alexander of Pherae, occa- 
sicHied a necessity for measures of protection 
and defence, the disposition to revolV which his 
tyranny had excited amcHig those over whoili his 
authority extended, gave probability to views of 
Diodor. aggrandizement. Pelopidas was sent into Thessaly 
piiTt. et with an army ; under a commission to act there 
^t'pckii?* ^^ ^^^ discretion ; for the advantage, not of the 
Thessalians, who had solicited protection, but of 
the Boeotian people, who pretended to be com- 
mon protectors: a kind of commission which it 
has been usual in all ages, for the barefaced am- 
bition of democracies to avow, while the more 
decent manners of the most corrupt' courts, from 
which such commissions tnay have issued, have 
generally covered them with a veil. Pelopidas 
penetrated to Larissa ; and, with the cooperaticm 
, of its people, expelled the tyrant's garrison. He 
extended negotiation . then into Macedonia ; and 
concluded a treaty with Alexander, king of that 
country ; who desired alliance with Thebeis, the 
better to resist the oppression, which he felt or 
feared from the naval power and ambitious policy 
of Athens, continually exerted to extend dominion 
•r influence over every town on every shore of 

the 
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the JEgean. His younger brothef, Philip, then 
a boy, afterward the great Philip, father of the 
greater Alexander, is said to have accompanied 
Pelopidas in his return to Thebes ; whether for 
advantage of education, and to extend friendly 
connection, or, as later writers have affirmed, as 
a hostage to insure the performance of stipulated 
conditions. 

Pelopidas returning to his command in Thes- 
saly, his usual success failed him. According to 
Diodorus and Plutarch, venturing, as voluntary 
negotiator for his country, within the power of 
the profligate tagus, he was seized and imprisoned. 
But Polybius imputes his misfortune to positive 
imprudence, and an expression of Demosthenes 
would imply that he was made prisoner in battle '*. 
Nor were the exertions of the Theban govern^ 
ment to avenge him fortunate. The Bceotarcs, 
who had ventured far into Thessaly, with an army ^ 
said to have been eight thousand foot and six 
hundred horse, not finding the support expected 
from the Thessalian people, were reduced to re- 
treat before the greater force of the tagus ; and 
in traversing the Thessalian plain, pursued by a' 
superior cavalry, they suffered severely. It is 
a^ttributed to the ability of Epameinondas, serving Diodor. 
in an inferior station, but called forth, by the p\^^\ 
voices of the soldiers, to supply the deficiencies of |^|^^H- 
the generals, that the army was not intirely cut off. ^ 9. c. 15. 
Negotiation, supported probably by arms, yet not 

without 

" Arxn«ix<»To». Demosth. in Aristocr. p. 660. ed. Reiske^ 
V0L.VL S 
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CHAP, without some concession, procured at length tiie 
J^fJ^ release of Pelopidas '^ The 

•^ We have precisely three words only from Xenophon, 
about the war of Thebes with Thessaly. Deeply interested 
in the transactions in Peloponnesus, where all passed almost 
under his eye, bis attention seems to have been fixed there; 
and possibly satisfiactory information of affairs in Thessaly* 
may not readily have occurred to him. We are thus reduced 
to depend upon later writers for the circunastances of that 
war, which was materially connected with the thread of 
Grecian history. If Plutarch then should be believed, the 
force of the Theban arms '^as exceeded only by the liberality 
and magnanimity of the Theban policy ; the success was so 
complete^ that apparently nothing but the most exalted and 
uncommon disinterestedness -prevented the Thebans from re- 
maining masters of Thessaly ; and Pelopidas showed heroism 
and wisdom equally and uniformly great, except that, rather 
than admit any inferiority in the Theban arms, tbc bio- 
grapher has chosen to mark some rashness, some extrava- 
gance of passion, in his hero, on the occasion of his death. 
But the tale altog^her has so much of the romantic, the 
bombast, and even the puerile, with some contradiction of 
well authenticated facts, and some stories bearing their own , 
contradiction, that sober judgement, disgusted, might incline 
to reject all in a lump, and conclude that, as Xenophon has 
passed all by, thiere was nothing worth historical notice. 
It will be the duty of the modern writer of history however 
to look farther ; and we find testimony from an early and 
very respectable author, that will require attention. It has 
been incidentally only that Poly bias has been led to mention 
Pelopidas. He gives no particulars, but he speaks pf it as i 
matter well known in his time, ' that the mismanagement of 

* Pelopidas in Thessaly produced serious ill consequences to 

* Thebes, and, especially, great loss of reputation :' '£Ca«4< 
/Aiy SfiSctTovf /KsyaAft, KccriXvct ^ Tfit avlSn v^oTiyf mjbif n}y ^e|ay. 
Polyb. l.-S. p. 512. Xenophon's three words, tho less strong, 
«re ..perfectly consonant to this. They occur in his account 
of Alexander of Pherse, who, he says, was ;(«Af«re( GqCatoK 
«oXsfAio( (Hel. 1. 6. c. 4. s. 35.) * an enemy who altogether 

* pressed hard upon Thebes.' Fortunately th^, for this part 
of the history, where Xenophon so fails us, and Plutarch, 
straining at panegyric for his fcllowcountrymen the B«cotians, 
is so extravagant, we find Diodorus rational; Pausaldas has 
also given some circumstances of the transactions of the 
Thebans in Thessaly: but the account of Diodorus is the 
only one in which connection has been attempted ; and, tho 
inclining to partiality for the Theban heroes, yet, under cor- 
rection 
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The troubles in Thessaly ii^aged the attention sect. 

of Ihe Athenians, who had old and extensile con- ^ ^* . 

nections among its cities. Lacedaemon therefore Xenoph. 

being now greatly relieved by the victory pf c V ». ir. 

Archidamus, by the dissension growing in the 

Thebaa confederacy, and by the distraction of the 

Theban anns in the northern war, it was proposed 

to send, to the support of their Thessalian friends, 

those forces which, of late, had gone yearly into 

Peloponnesus. The Lacedaemonian minister, 

however, represented so strongly the pressure of 

the rebellion in Laconia, still supported by the 

most powerful states of the peninsula, and so 

urgently solicited the continuance of cooperation 

from the Athenian army, that about a thousand 

foot and thirty triremes only were sent to Thessaly 

(the aeaforce perhaps no more than ordinarily was 

stationed there,) and the former assistance to La- 

cedeemon was not intermitted '^ 

The 

neetiott of Xeaophon aud Polybius, apparently it may be 
trusted. 

Diodorus attributes the first expedition of Petopidas into , 
Thessaly to the third year of tlie hundred and second olym- 
piad, presently after the invasion of Laconia; the imprison* 
ment of Pelopidas to the first year of the hundred and third 
olympiad ; the unfortunate expedition, in which Epamei- 
nondas saved thf army^ to the same year; and the liberation 
of Pelopidas to the year following. The first date agrees with 
Xenophon, the last not. 

" According to Diodorus the Athenians sent a thousand 
foot and thirty triremes, under the command of Autocles, to 
tibc assistance of ihe tagus of Thessaly against the Thebans. 
Tbo QoJ; usually giving Diodorus credit for great exactness, 
I hevertheless do not consider this as inconsistent, either with 
the. general assertion of Xenophon, that Alexander was a trou- 
bloe^M epemj to U>e Athenians, or with his more particular 
account of the intention, not pursued^ to send their principal 
Undfoite Into Thessaly. 

S 2 
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CHAP. The cordial support of Athens, the force of 
xxyiL ^ jnercenaries to be added by Philisctts, the growing 
aversion, among the Arcadians, to the Theban 
cause, and the troubles in the northern provinces, 
' with the pressure of the Thedsalian arms upon the 
Theban confederacy, together seemed likely to 
restore a decisive superiority to Lacedaemon, at 
least within her peninsula; and then, judging 
from experiepce, it was not likely to be confined 
there. But the able directors of the Theban 
councils observed, that the first, and perhaps the 
most powerful efficient of this change in circum- 
stances, had been negotiatbn with Persia; and 
Xcnoph. they resolved to direct their attention also to 

Hel I. 7 

c. 1.' s! 23. Persia, and try if they could not foil the Lacedae- 
monians by negotiation, still more effectually than 
by arms. A minister from Lacedaemon, Euthycles, 
was actually resident at the Persian court Upon 
this ground a congress of the c<Mifederacy was 
summoned, and, in pursuance of a common reso- 
lution, Pelopidas was sent to Susa, on the part of 
Thebes, accompanied by ministers firom Argos, 
Elis, and Arcadia. The Athenians, jealous of 
the nieasure, sent their ministers also, Timagoras 
and Leon. 

The choice of the Thebans on this occasion 
was fortunate ; that of the Athenia^is not so*, 
A man at the head of a party, like Pelopida^, will 
of course be zealous in the interest of that party ; 
it is his own interest. With a man not a leader, 
a private interest may have more weight than the 
share he considers as his own in the party-interest 
But, among the Grecian commonwealths, the 

variety 
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variety of ptiblic interests, and the variety of party 
interests, was such, that, without the interference 
of individual interests, which nevertheless always 
might occur in political negotiation, circumstances 
the strangest, and apparently most unaccount- 
able, were continually liable to arise. Pelopidas 
slighted the Arcadian minister, Antiochus ; per- 
haps the more readily to gain the Athenian Ti- 
magoras ; inth whose cooperation, he succeeded Xen. Hci. 
completely in the ^eat object of his mission, t. 3*4/^.* 
He was treated by the Persian court with distin- 
guishing honor. The slight, even to contempt, 
w^hich he showed toward the Arcadian minister, 
sufficed to bring the marked contempt of the court 
upon that minister and his country '^ A Persian 
of rank was appointed to accompany Pelopidas 
back to Greece, bearing a Rescript from the king, 
^ in which the terms of his friendship were declared. 
It required ^ that the Lacedaemonians should 
allow the independency of Messenia ; that the 
Aliienians should lay up their fleet; that war 
should be made upon them if they refused ; and 
that, if any Grecian city denied its contingent for 
such waf^the first hostilities should be directed 
against that city : that those who accepted these 
terms would be considered as friends of the king, 
those who refused them as enemies.' 
If we compare the style and spirit of this re- 
script, and the manner in which it was offered to 

united 

'* Antiocfaus' had been victor in the pancratium ; (Xeb.* 
Hel. 1.7. c. I. s. %^,) 80 that it should teem men of rank and 
education, even at this day, ingaged in that rough contest for 
honor ; unless we should consider the contempt shown him, by 
Pelopidas, as in part founded on his low rank and manners, 

S3 
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CHAP, united Greece, with the terms and circumstances 
of the peace of Antalcidas, we shall hardly dis- 
cover what has been the ground of distinction 
between them ; why one has been so much re- 
probated, while the other, little indeed applauded, 
has in a manner been thrown out of observation, 
by the imposing abuncjUuice of panegyric, which 
the consent of antient and modem writers has 
bestowed on the magnanimous patriotism of Pe- 
lopidas, and of his great a^ociate, in politics as 
in arms, Epameinondas. But we may perhaps 
be led to think, that political principle has been 
out of view, both in the panegyric and in the 
reproach ; that the merit of individuals has con- 
siderably swayed the general mind ; yet that the 
great distinction has rested on party-spirit. If, 
however, leaving the political princij^s of Pelo- 
pidas in that obscurity, which we seem without 
means very satisfactorily to illuminate, we look to 
his political abilities, we shall see them exhilHted 
in their fairest light, in real. splendcHr, not by his 
professed panegyrists, but by the candid cotem* 
porary historian, not his friend. They are evident 
in the success of his Persian negotiatioB, to which 
that historian has borne full testimony ; and that 
negotiation must unquestionably have been a 
business abounding with difficulties, and requiring 
much discernment, to conduct, and bring to so 
advantageous a conclusion. 

But the Thebans seem to have been too much 

elated by their success, in this extraordinary and 

very important affair, for perfect prudence to hold 

through their political conduct; wlietber their 

5 able 
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able chiefe now erred, or rather popular presmnp- secu 
tkui, in the badness of their constitution, to which v \' . 
Pol^bius bears testimony, was not to be i^estrained. 
They assumed imniediately to be arbiters of Poiyb. 
Greece. Their summons, for a congress of de- xfnJ^'h*^^* 
puties from the several republics to ineet in ^ei. j.r. 
Thebes, were generally obeyed. The Persian, 
who had accompanied the return of Pelopidas, 
attended, with the king's rescript in his hand; 
whkh was red and interpreted to the con^ess^ 
while the king's seal, appendant, was ostentatioudy 
displayed. The Thebans proposed, as the con- 
dition of firiendship with the king and with Thebes, 
that the deputies should immediately swear to 
^the acceptance of the terms, in the names of their 
respective cities. Eeadity however as the con- 
gress had met in Thebes, the deputies did not 
come so prepared to take the law irom Thebes. 
A majority of them joined in the reply, ^ that 
^ they w^e sent to hear propositions, not to swear 
* tO' whatever might be proposed. If oaths were 
' expected, the Thebans must inform their several 
^ governments of the purport' 

The conduct of Pelopidas toward Arcadia and 
its minister a( the Persian court, unaccounted for 
by Xenophon, has scarcely been the result of 
meer caprice or resentment, but [urobably of scHne 
political view ; whether, as befc»pe observed, to 
gain the Athenian minister, or to ohviaie some 
suspicions or prejudices of the Persitms. It wasi 
however certainly productive of political incon^* 
veniencies. Antiochus, however deficiept in qua* 
hfications for minister at a pc^shed court; waa 

94 nol 
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CHAP, not without some just feding of the lEttiignity put 
xxyii. ypQn him : at his departure, he had refused the 
customary presents from the Persian court; and 
when, on his return, he gave an account of his 
embassy, in that assembly of the Arcadian na- 
tion in Megalopolis, whose very title, the Ten- 
thousand, or the Numberless, marks its tumultuary 
composition, he made light of the Persian em^nre 
and all that it contained : * Bakers, cooks, cup- 
' bearers, and porters,' he said, * abomided; there; 
but men fit to fight with the Greeks, tho looking 
' diligently, he could see none. Nor did he be- 

• lieve even in the boasted riches of the empire ; 
^ for,' concluding with a joke adapted to impress 
the multitude he was addressing, ^ the so much 

. . ^ celebrated golden plane-tree, he was sure, would 

* not give shelter to a grasi^hopper/ 

This being added to former stimulation, the 
Arcadian deputies were chosen under an impres- 
sion not favorable to the Theban cause. The 
powerful and popular Lycomedes, the first who 
had stood forward in avowed opposition to the 
Theban pretensions, was the Mantineian refw^- 
sentative. Not simply objecting to the proposed 
oath^ Lycomedes msisted, ' that Thebes was not 
^ the place in which the congress should have 
' been assembled.' The Thebans exclaiming, 
with marks of r^entment, that he was proim)ting 
discord in the confederacy, he declared his reso- 
lution to hold Ws seat in the congress no l(»%erj 
and, the other Arcadian deputies concurring with 
him, they all weat home together. The xmAX 
seems to have been, that the congress, brpke up 
without coming to any resolution. 



Xenoph. 
Hel. 1. 7. 
c; 1. s. 28. 
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Disappointed and thwarted thus, the Thebans 
could not yet resolve to abandon their project of 
arrogating that supremacy over the Greek nation, 
which Lacedaemon had so long held ; long indeed 
by the voluntary concession of a large majority of 
it. They sent requisitions separately* to every 
city to accede to the terms proposed ; expecting 
that the fear of incurring the united enmity of 
Thebes and of the king, says the cotemporary. 
historian, would bring all severally to compliance. 
The Cc»rinthians however setting the example of 
a firm refusal, with the added observation, ' that 

* they wanted no alliance, no interchange of oaths 

* with the king,' it was followed by most of the 
cities. And thus, continues Xenophon, this at- 
tempt of Pelopidas and the Thebans, to acquire 
the empire of Greece, finally fkiled *^ 

^ Plutarch, in relating the Persian embassy, has labpred, 
with some ingenuity, co araw attention aside from whatever, 
in his hero's conduct, was most repugnant to the claim for 
him of being a Grecian, and not meerly a Theban, patriot. 
He has however been either honest or idle enough not speci- 
cally to contradict any of the particulars reported by Xeno- 
phon, which show that the object of Pelopidas was to make 
Thebes mistress of Greece. He has omitted all mentida of 
the congress of Thebes, and the general opposition to Pelo- 
pidas there; an opposition evidently arising from' the cause 
stiqtted by Polybitis for the failure of all attempts to unite the 
Grecian republics : ha. ro fjA rni xotviif iXfvOi^ia; lyixiir, aXXa 
T?f (Tftrificci ^vfas'tiaq xAi^* Ifxaror rnQhua-^ec^ ruit a^ovHit — 
because tne viexos and exertions of each were dhreeted to pro- 
mote, not the common freedom^ but its own power, Polyb. 1. 2. 
p. 125. Concerning so remarkable a transaction, we should 
have been glad even of such reports as Diodorus might have 
preserved, to compare with the account of Xenophon : but, 
perhaps because he found nothing that would support eulogy' 
to his country, he has omitted all notice of it irt its proper 
place, and has barely mentioned it in a following sno^n^ary 
panegyric of Pelopidas. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Af&irs of Greece, from the Faflure of the At- 
tempt to establish the Supremacy of Thebes 
over the Grecian Republics, through the 
Support of Persia, till the Depression together 
of the Aristocratical and Democratical 
Interests, and the Dissolution of the antient 
System of Grecian Confederacy, through 
the Event of the Battle of Mantineia. 



SECTION I. 



Difficult CircumsiaMce9 of the Thehm Administration. Affairs 
of Achaxa: Advantageous Constitution of AcJuua^and ad- 
tantageous Character of its People: Interference of Thebes: 
Generous Policy of Epameinondas : Impolitic TUiberaliiy of 
the Theban Omfederacy, Miseries^ Virtues^ and Injoymewts 
of the People of the smalkr Republics^ exemplified m the 
History if PhUus. 

IF we refuse to Thebes the credit of a ^ry 
genuine anid pure, for her first successfid 
struggle against the tyranny of Lacedannon, we 
have Epameinondas himself with us, who would 
take no part in the revolution, till the business of 
conspiracy, treachery, and assassination were over, 
and the affair came into the hands of the pec^le 
at large, ready for leaders, and wanting them. 
We may have more difficulty to decide upon the 
merit or demerit of that obstinacy, with which the 
Thebahs afterward persisted in asserting dominion 

over 
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over the cities of Boeotia, and thus denying peace 
to Greece, when proposed upon a ccmdition which 
might seem, on first view, all that true Grecian 
patriotism could desire, universal independency. 
For where was to be found the sanction of that 
peace ? Unfortunately the efficacy of any great 
interest, pervading the country, wns ovarbome 
and lost in the multitude of narrow, yet pressing 
interests, of parties and of individuals, dividing 
every littie community. No sooner would the 
independency of the Boeotian towns have been 
established, than a revolution would have been 
made, or attempted, in every one of them. The 
friends of Thebes once overpowered, and the 
friends of Lacedsemon prevailing among those 
towns, how long might Thebes itself have been 
secure against a seccMid subjection to Lacedaemon, 
more grievous than the former ? As far then as 
these considerations may apolo^e for the refusal 
of accession to the treaty of Athens, so far it may 
also justify the Persian embassy ; tho scarcely 
the haughtiness, which success in that negptiatiom 
seems to have inspired. But what should have 
been the farther conduct of Thebes, to secure her 
own quiet, without interfering in the affairs of 
surroundiaig states, or how to insure quiet amiHig 
those states, without the possession and the use of 
power to control them, is not so easy to determine. 
For the business of the honest statesman, amid 
the seldom £sdling contention of factions within, 
and the ambition c^ interested neighbors without, 
is not so easy and obvious as presumptuous igno- 
ranee is commonly ready to suppose, and informed 

Jcnavery 
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knavery Qften, with interested purposes, to affirm. 
How Ui Greece was at this time prepared for 
internal quiet, what follows will but concur, with 
all that has preceded of its history, to show. 

AcHAiA was more divided, and perhrps more 
equally divided, into little village-republics, with 
out a preponderating town, than any other province 
of Peloponnesus. Hence, if its people were not 
among themselves quieter and happier, yet their 
disturbances, less expanding among their neighbors, 
less attracted the notice of historians. While the 
Lacedaemonian influence prevailed in Pelopon- 
nesus, the little Achaian states were mostly aris- 
tocratical republics. In the preponderance ac- 
©f thirmst. quired by Athens, under the successive able and 
liberal administrations of Themistocles, Aristeides, 
Cimon, and Pericles, support from that imperial 
democracy made the democratical the ruling party 
in Achaia, and brought Achaia into dependence 
upon Athens. By the conditions, afterward, of 
the Thirty-years truce, to which the combination 
of enemies and defection of subjects compelled 
the Athenians to submit, all interference of Athens 
being forbidden, aristocracy and the Lacedae- 
Gh. 14. s. 1- monian interest revived together. They' were 
•f this Hist. jjQ^gyg^ jjQ|. gQ completely restored, but that, 

when the Peloponnesian war broke out, Pellene 
alone joining the general confederacy of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states against Athens, the rest of the 
Achaian towns maintained a neutrality, till the 
destructive defeat of the Athenians in Sicily gave 
a decided preponderance to Lacedoemon. 

From 
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From that time Achaia seenas to have remained 
moderately quiet, under aristocratical, or perhaps 
a. mixed government : for there seems ^ound for 
supposing [that a better connection between the 
higher and low^r ranks of citizens, a truer aristo- 
cracy, with less of oligarchy, whether from advan- 
tage of law, or of custom and circumstanqss, wa$ 
established among the little towns of Achaia, than 
in most other parts of Greece V The general Poijb. 
character of the Achaians, for probity, at the same * ^* 
time, stood singularly high among the Greeks, 
while their power was invidious to none; inso- 
iQuch that, after the battle of Leuctra, the Lace* 
daemonian and Theban governments agreed to 
refer a matter in dii^ute(what it was we are un- 
informed) to their arbitration. In the war bet^^een 
Thebes and Lacedaemon, as far as we have yet 
traced it> they seem to have maintained an exact 
neutrality ; except that, in the extreme danger of 

Sparta 

' Polybius says that the merit of the Achaian laws, as they 
stood in his age, was derived from times of great antiquity ; 
(Poiyb. Hist. 1. 2.) which might be believed on less authority 
than that of Polybius, because it is not common fora system; 
totally new, to acquire stability and flo^bh at once, like the 
Achaian, in the time of its confederacy. He calls the Achaian 
governments deniocratical ; meaning probably no more than 
that they had a mixture of democracy, sufficient to insure 
isonomy, equal law, ta the Many: for Xenophon clearly in- 
forms us that by the old constitutions of the Achaian towns, , 
preserved to his tiufie, (Hel. 1. 7. c. i. s. 32.) the wealthier 
and higher people held the principal share in the govern- 
ment. But it appears evident that Polybius, with certainly 
the best opportunities of information, could learn little of tbs 
history of Achaia; so that what we gain from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, may be considered as everything 
most material, of wbia^t.^ag known to antiquity, lill that 
bright period, which . none of those writers lived to see, but 
whkh fell directly under the view of Polybius, apd of wbich 
his detail is of high value. 
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Sparta itself, in ti)e invasion of Lacoma under 
Epam^nondas, the Pellenians, always more at- 
tached than the rest to the Lacedcenionian interest; 
sent their mite of assistance to their distreissed 
friends. But the elevation of a new patron for 
democracy, jwreponderant among tiie powers of 
Greece, not by sea, as Athens formerly, but by 
land, and which, as experience had shown, could 
extend its arm with effect into Peloponnesus, ap- 
pears to have excited new ambition in the domo- 
cratical leaders; for even anKmg the Achaians 
parties existed. The democratical party in Achaia 
communicated with Thebes; and tte ThebM 
leaders, in the dilemhia in which their failure in 
the late congress had left them, received tiie com- 
munication Mith eager attention. Disappointed, 
and, in some degree, dis^ced, in the eyes of all 
Greece^ here appeared a point to which the exer- 
tion of the confederacy might be directed, witii 
Ihe plausible pretence of supporting the democra- 
tical cause; wd the cause of Grecian independency, 
by delivering Achaia from subjection to Laced«- 
mon. In ^ want of such an object, or in the 
ne^ct of it, their influence over Ae confederacy 
would risk a rapid decay. The establishment, 
then, of their influwice in Achaia, would form a 
check, which they greatly desired, upon the new 
rdractoriness of some of tibeirPelopomiesian allies, 
especially the Arcadiaus. It was therefore re- 
solved, at Thebes^ that the army c^ the coiifederacy 

should 

^ Do^welt g^«i th« Acbakn btmifless to tho year 366, uai 
th« PhHaelan to the preceding year, %6j. Tliey ecem to Imve 
been going forward about tt^ same ttnie, oc<Hipying part of 
both years. 
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should loftrch into Achaia, aod Epameincmdas 
was i4>pointed to the commaod. 

On the otb^ side, to prevent this expected 
invasion of Peloponnesus, the passes of mount 
Oneion, on the isthmus, were occupied by two 
bodies of troops ; one under a Lacedaemonian, the 
other un^ an Athenian officer : but the altiancea 
of Thebes, within the peninsula, afforded oppor- 
tunities for rendering such precaution vain. In 
consequence of ne^igence, at least attributed to 
both the commanders, the Ai^an g(»eral, Peisias^ 
found means to establish two thousand men on a 
ccnnmanding height, which inabled Epameinondas 
to enter Peloponnesus without amterial molesta- Xenopb. 
tion. He was quickly joined by the Pelopoone- q. t, i so. 
sian allies, and altogether directed their march 
toward Achaia. 

Meanwhile the principal men of that country, 
after ddiberation on their critical circumstanoes, 
resolved, instead of either att^nptmg a vain renst'* 
ance, or betakkig th^oaselves to the wretched re* 
acHirce of fli^t, to tru^ the liberal character d( 
£pameinondas, aad id^eet him with a declaration 
of their readiness to commit their f(»tune into hit 
hands. He did ncrt deceive thdr opinion of him. 
Exerting his influence, and perhaps i^retchiog his 
power, he {H*evented banishment, yet {H'eserved 
the conatittttaon of every city inviolate ; and, osly 
requiring pledges that they would be faithful to the 
Theban cwfederacy, and follow in arms whereso- 
ever the Thebans should lead, he conducted his 
army home'. Pelopida^ 

^ The story is loUi m the original in these few words : 



c. 1. n 51. 
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CHAP. Pelopidas, we are told, so held his interest with 

xxviiL^ ^^ Theban people, that, from the expulsion of the 

^ut^iit^* Lacedaemonians till his death, he was constantly 

Peiopid. jj^ ^Q (jfu^.g Qf Bioeotarc, by yearly ekction. The 

Ibid. magnanimity and steddy virtue of Epameinondas 

could not so condescend to popubr folly and de- 
pravity^ as to hold popular favor, or even to avoid 
sometimes disgrace,, at least with that occasional 
majority of the multitude, which wielded, in the 

xeno|)h^ moment, the absolute sovereinty of Thebes. His 
indulgence toward the principal families of Achaia, 
highly disaj^inting to their opponents, who had 
depended upon succeeding to the honors, and 
profiting from the estates, of fugitives, was unsa- 
tisfactory to the high democratical party, through- 
out the ccmfederacy. The Arcadians especially, 
predisposed to blame the measures of Theban 
councils, joined with the Achaian malcontents in 
complaining aloud, * that the interest of Lacedae- 
' mon, rather than of their own confederacy, was 
* ccMisidered in the settlement of Achaia.' Clamor 
fix)m without so assisting party within Thebes, the 
interest of Epameinondas did not suffice for the 
support of his own measure. The Theban j)eople, 
calling themselves champions of the liberty of 
Greece, decreed, that regulators should be sent to 
the Achwan cities. Under the superintendence g{ 
the regulators, the Many drove the principal men 

of 

^trarv^^^' ftX^« w»r^ >ialoi*f va^a rSf 'a^amw, S t^yif qvf^fAa^ifVf 

oUaS. I have endeyored to give a faithful interpretation <k 
this passage in the text. A meer version, without dilating io 
some parts, could scarcely be made at the same time fiuthM 
mid iatelltgiblf . 
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of every Achaian town into banishment, and 
changed the governments to pure democracy. 

It soon appeared that the measure of Epamei- 
nondas had been a measure of true policy, not less 
than of justice and humanity; and that the popular 
measure superseding it was as unprofitable as 
tyrannical; disadvantageous to Thebes, to the 
i^onfedei^cy at large, and, in the end, still more to 
the Many in the Achaian towns, whose benefit 
was more particularly its pretended object. The 
exiles were numerous, and held still some influence 
in every town. Uniting, and directing their whole 
forte against each separately, they recovered all. 
No longer then moderate, as before, in their 
politics, they ingaged warmly in the Lacedaemonian 
interest. What their domestic adversaries suf- 
fered, the historian has not informed us; but he 
says that considemble inconvenience followed to 
the Arcadians ; annoyed now, on their northern 
border, by the active and zealous enmity of Achaia, 
while on the southern they were pressed, or con- 
stantly threatened, by the force of Lacedaembn \ 

Under these circumstances the Achaians owed 
their security principally to the ti'oubles in neigh- 
boring states, ingaging the attention of Thebes, 

and 

♦ I have been the more desirous that the learned reader 
should have ready, opportunity to judge of the faithfulness of 
my interpretation of the passage of Xenophon, given in the 
preceding note, because, I think, that passage, with its sequel, 
does altogether singular credit both to Xenophon and to 
Eparaeinondas ; insomuch that, 1 will own, I doubt if the 
labored panegyric of Plutarch, were his life of Epameinondas 
extant, would so strongly paint the real merit oi his hero, lo 
the penetrating and judicious, as this simple and compressed 
narrative from a political enemy. 

Vo L. VI. T 
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and employing the arms of her Peloponnesian 
allies. The situf|.tion of Phlius, bordering ob 
Arcadia and Argolis, and in the road from the 
isthmus to Lacedaemon, made the ac(]uisition of 
that little city much an object for the confederacy. 
It was not the less so on account of the remark- 
able fidelity with which, since the last revolution, 
when Delphion fled, its peo|de had adhered, under 
all fortunes, to their ingagements with Lacedaemon, 
and of the spirit and success with which, on many 
trying occasions, they had exerted themselves, as 
well in support of their allies, a3 in defencjB oS 
themselves. Their zealous activity, in the extreme 
danger of Sparta, when invaded by Epameinondas, 
was warmly acknowleged by the Lacedcemonians^ 
In revenge, on the other hand, for this, the Argians, 
in returning from that expedition, directed the 
usual ravage of Grecian armies particularly against 
Phliasia. The PhUasians, utterly unequal to meet 
them in the field, nevertheless, with only sixty 
horse, pursuing them, so completely routed the 
rear-guard as to raise their trpphy, in sight of thct 
Argian army. 

It was the common misfortune of Phlius, as wq 
have heretofore seen, with almost all Grecian 
republics, and the unavoidable consequence of 
sedition and revolution, to have emigrant citizens 
more vehemently inimical than any strangers. 
The miserable insecurity of those littie republics 
is strongly marked in what the cotempcHrary his- 
torian proceeds to relate. While the Tliebans 
were the second time invading Peloponnesus, th6 
El^ians and Arcadians, marphing through Nemea 

to 
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to join them, were persuaded by the Phliasian sect. 
exiles, that the appearance only of support from v. 
the army would inable them to recover their city. 
The exiles and others, accordingly, to the number 
of six hundred, prepared with scaling-ladders, 
arrived, by night, under the very walls of Phlius, 
undiscovered, and waited there. The march of 
the supporting army, however, was observed from 
an outpost at Tricranum, and indicated to those in 
the city by signals. But in the city were some 
who held intelligence with the exiles* These 
hastened to give the concerted token for scaling ; 
and the citadel, ill-guarded, was taken almost with- 
out resistance. Alarm rapidly pervaded the town, 
and the people ran to arms. The exiles, hoping 
to profit from the first confusion, sallied from the 
citadel into the town. They were however re- 
pulsed, and, as they retreated 'again into the 
citadel, the pursuers entered with them. But the 
Eleian, Arcadian, and Ar^an forces, had by this 
time surrounded the town, and proceeded imme- 
diately to scale the walls. The threatening horrors 
of a storm seemed now beyond the strength of 
those within to avert; but, by a series of exertions, 
the most spirited, persevering, and well-directed^ 
they at length repulsed the assailants in every 
direction. Without remission then, applying their 
whole strength to the recovery of their citadel, they 
effected it. This was no sooner done, than their 
cavalry boldly setllied. The enemy, baffied in all 
points, and probably weak in cavalry, were so 
fearful of the threatened annoyance to their re- 
treat, that^ in their haste, they left their ladders, 

T 2 their 
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CHAP, their slain, and even some wounded ; mostly those 
^ — ,, — 1^ lamed by leaping from the walls. Extreme danger, 
thus fortunately, quickly, and for the moment 
completely, surmounted, produced emotions, 
among the Phliasians, stronger than perhaps any 
known in the more generous warfare of modem 
ages; unless where, recently, France has gone 
beyond all antient example in illiberality and 
ferocity. The spectacle, it appears, was striking, 
even in~those days ; the men shaking hands while 
they circulated congratulations ; the women busy 
with cups, ministering to their refreshment, and 
shedding tears of joy ; and at length (if it may 
be allowed so literally to translate the strong 
expression) all actually seized with a weeping 
laughter^. 
Xenopii. In the following year the united forces of Arca- 

c. 2. ». 10. dia and Argos invaded Phliasia, to revenge their 
defeat by ravage of the country, and not without 
hope of so distressing the town as to reduce it to 
capitulate. The long and severe pressure of a 
strong democratical party seems to have urged 
the aristocratical Phliasians to cultivsite the cavalry 
service ; so that, among the Peloponnesians, they 
appear to have excelled in it. A small body of 
Athenian horse had joined the Phliasian; and toge- 
ther, supported by a small chosen body of foot, 
they attacked the Argians and Arcadians, brokerr 
in crossing a river, and with such success as con- 
siderably to check the intended waste of their 
fields. -^ 

But 

Xen. Hel. 1. 7. c. 2. s. 9. - 
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But the unfortunate Phliasians, after theThebans 
became masters of Achaia, were so surrounded by 
enemies, that all their energy and all their success 
could not inable them to procure subsistence from 
their fields. Yet they still persevered, and still 
were successful. The Theban commander in Xen.Hei. 
Achaia entered their country at the head of his i, 11-I15. 
own troops, with the force of Sicyon and Pellene, 
strengthened with two thousand mercenaries. 
The Phliasians, finding opportunity to attack the 
Sicyonians and Pellenians separately, defeated 
them with such slaughter, that the expedition was 
pursued no farther. Xenophon has thought it a ••^^* 
matter for particular notice and warm eulogy, that 
a Pellenian, connected by public hospitality with 
Phlius, being made prisoner, was released without 
ransom ; tho the wants and poverty of the Phli- 
asians were at that time pressing. Deprived of •. ir. 
the produce of their own lands, they found means 
to obtain occasional supplies ; sometimes by rapine 
from their enemies, sometimes by purchase from 
Corinth; but both through many difficulties and 
dangers : with difficulty raising the price for their 
purchases ; sometimes by collection among them- 
selves, sometimes by borrowing; and then, on 
account of the peril of the convoy, with difficulty 
finding pledges,, even for the necessary beasts of 
burthen. 

In extreme distress, at lengtli, they were so for- s. is. 
tunate as to obtain the assistance of the Athenian 1 

general Chares, commanding a body of merce- 
naries at Corinth*. Beyond the direct line of his 

commissioUj 

* Shoviy 8. 20. and /Ato-Gofo^oi, s. 21. 

' T 3 
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CH\p. commission, he joined them in protecting a con- 
.^^y^^^'. voy. With such an auxiliary force, they aiTived 
at Phlius unopposed; and then they requested 
Chares to give them his farther protection in car- 
rying tlieir useless mouths to Pellene : for already 
the revolution in Achaia had taken place, vrhich 
restored the government of that little city to the 
party with which the Phliasians had old and inti- 
mate connection. He consaited, and they arrived 
there also unmolested. The market of a place so 
friendly, and with which they had not, for a long 
time, been able to communicate, ingaged their 
attention. They knew that, if they incumbered 
themselves with a convoy, they should certainly be 
attacked in their return. Nevertheless they pro- 
vided themselves to the utmost that their credit, 
and the Pellenian stores, would inable them ; and, 
Chares still giving his willing assistance, they 
fought their way home successfully, and carried in 
their convoy undiminished. This seems to have 
. been that action of the Nemean glen, in which, 
as we shall find occasion to observe hereafter, 
credit was earned by iEschines, an Athenian 
youth, afterward of so much celebrity as an orator. 
Xcnoph. The small population of Phlius, or the small 

^si t.%. number of those whom the ruling party could 
trust with arms, little allowed reliefs in these 
arduous duties. But their activity supplied the 
want of number. They had scarcely taken a few 
••*^- hours rest by daylight, aft^r a night of great 
fatigue, when they proposed to Chares a new 
enterprize. To check their convoys in futuiH^, 
equally from Corinth and Pellene, and to extend 

waste 
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waste over their territory with nM>re si^ety, more 
certainty, and more constancy, the enemy were 
fortifying a post at Thyamia, on the PhHasian 
border, against Sicyonia. Chares consenting, they 
moved so as, by a rapid march, to reach the 
place a little before sunset; and they found 
equally the workmen and the protecting force, in 
the cotemporary historian's description, some xenoph. 
cooking, some baking, some preparing their beds : ^^^.li^i, 
all completely surprized, all instantly fled. The 
Phliasians and their allies then profited from the 
preparation made. Having stationed their guards, 
they supped, made libations, as thanks-offerings »• 2s. 
for their success, sang the ptean of victory, and 
went to rest. Immediately, however, as their 
success was ascertained, they sent a messenger to 
Corinth with the news ; and the Corinthian admi- 
nistration, not waiting for daylight, hastened, with 
the most friendly zeal, to press caitiages and 
dispatch them, laden with provisions, to Phlius. 
' Meanwhile the mdefatigable Phliasians applied 
themselves diligently to complete the fortification 
of Thyamia; and tiius made that, intended for 
their annoyance and destruction, a post for pro- 
tecting their territory, and securing the commu- 
nication with Corinth. Convoys passed then daily, 
and Phlius was abundantly supplied. 

The testimony of Xenophon, which he has had 
evident pleasure in giving, to the merits of the 
Phliasians, will deserve our credit, tho he was 
their political partizan ; yet the sincerity of history , 
will require our recollection, that ft very strong 
interest, supported by very strong prejudices, and 

T4 ' fey 
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CHAP, by the remembrance of past sufferings, bound the 

v-^-^, L* Phliasians to the line of conduct by which they 

earned so much honor, instigated their activity, 
and^ in a manner compelled them to firmness. 
About seven and twenty years had passed since 
the party, now ruling Phlius, then suffering in 

Ch.25. s 4. exile, vainly petitioned Lacedaemon for assistance 
toward their restoration. Not till near ten years 
after, finding a more favorable opportunity, they 
had succeeded so far as to obtain, through the 
influence of Lacedaemon, readmission to residence 
in the city, and a promise of restoration of their 

Ch. 26.S.1. property. But that promise was not fulfilled: 
* justice was denied them by their fellowcitizens ; 
their residence was highly uneasy and precarious ; 
some were compelled te a second flight ; and it 
cost Lacedaemon a troublesome war to give them' 
complete reestablishment. When this was effected, 
tlie most active of the democratical party, or those 
who, with the watchful Delphion, escaped death, 
took their turn in flight. Under such circum- 
stances, with the* Theban confederacy triumphant, 
there could be no hope of peace for those who 
held the city, without the condition, that the de- 
mocratical exiles should be restored : whence 
would follow the predominance of the democra- 
tical party, under the patronage of a democratical 
confederacy ; and what would then be the situa- 
tion of its poUtical opponents is obvious to con- 
jecture. But Xenophon, in the course of his long 
observation of the troubles of Greece, would have 
had frequent occasion to see that all men, single or 
in body, are not capable of that firm perseverance, 

and 
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and active exertion, which their own interest, 
in difficult and dangerous circumstances, may re- 
quire ; and that those who faint, in pursuit of their 
own good, may appear unfaithful to their friends, 
without intending infidelity. Thus, while they 
incur our blame, they may also claim om' pity. 
But hence he would justly conclude, that men 
who, amid the greatest difficulties, and most 
threatening dangers, are true at the same time to 
themselves and to their friends ; failing in nothing 
that their own interest, their ingagements to others, 
or a sense of justice, generosity, and honor de- 
mands ; who, in short, in honesty actively pursue 
the best policy, deserve admiration and applause ; 
and thus the Phliasians seem to have earned his 
eulogy, which has perpetuated the renown of their 
little commonwealth. 




SECTION II. 

Affairs of Sicj/on : Euphron Tyrant of Sicyon : Liberal Despo^ 
turn ofMneas, General of Arcadia : Principles of Gredan 
Law of Nations and of Thehan Civil Jurisprudence^ illus" 
trated : Public Honors to the memory of Euphron. 

During these transactions of the Phliasians, skct. 

II. 
which, by ingaging the attention of the Theban ^ — 

confederacy, contributed to the quiet of Achaia, 
the affairs of Sicyon, more urging the attention of 
the Theban government, had still more power- 
fully the same effect. Sicyon, a Dorian state, 
frequentiy at war with the more powerful Dorian 
state of Corinth, on its eastern border, contracted 

connections 
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CHAP, connections with the Achaian towns, its western 
xxyiiL jjeighbors, such as to produce a transftision of the 
Achaian institutions into the Sicyonian govem- 
Xcnoph. ment. At the time of the battie of Leuctra, the 
€» 1.' •* 32. Sicyonian constitution, after the Achaian model, 
was a balanced artistocracy. While the Lacedae- 
toonians yet held their fiill iiifluence in Pelopon- 
nesus, Euphron, an able but unprincipled man, 
ac^ting as their agent for the management of their 
interest in Sicyon, was first in pow^ there : but, 
in their inability afterward so to extend their views 
and exertions, Sicyon, yielding to the pressure of 
circumstances, became connected with the Theban 
confederacy, and Euphron lost his preeminence. 
Anxious, beyond all things, to regain it, and care- 
less about the honesty of his means, he represented 
to the leading men of Argos and Arcadia, that, if 
the families of property were allowed to hold their 
rank and influence, Sicyon would, on the first 
opportunity, become again the ally of Lacedae- 
mon ; but, were democracy established, it would 
be secured in its present connection ; and, with 
due support from them, he tirould ingage that a 
• simple vote of the people should effect the change. 
The proposal, profligate as it was, firom Euphron, 
involving the ruin of those with whom he had 
been most connected, nevertheless suiting the 
views of the Argian and Arcadian leaders, they 
sent the support desired. Euphron then con- 
vened the Sicyonian people ; and, in presence of 
the Argian and Arcadian auxiliaries, he proposed, 
and it was at once voted, ' that the govemmeirt 
* should be changed to a democracy, with perfect 

* equality 
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* equality for all citizens/ Election, under awe 
of the same forein force, {Jaced Eupfaron, with 
four others, at the head of the native military, 
and raised Adeas, son of Euphron, to the com- 
mand of a body of mercenaries in the republic's 
service. 

These leading points being Qarried, Euphron 
proceeded presently to show how much m(H*6 
glaring is the temptation, and how much readier 
the meam, to become a complete tyrant in a de- 
mocracy, or under democratical patronage, than Xenoph. 
in any other pditical circumstances. His mer- c. i. ^sL 
canary army was to be his principal instrument. 
He directed his attention, therefore, first to secure 
its attachment, then to increase its numbers. For 
both purposes, the indispensable efficient was 
nwney. To acquire money therefore he scrupled 
nothing. With command of money, he tnisted, 
that he could find support in any measure. The 
public treasury and ordinary revenue of the state 
being very unequal to his need, he made no diffir 
culty of risking, what generally excited violent 
po^mlar indignation, to take the sacred treasures 
from the temples, and convert to his use the 
revenues, appropriated to sacred purposes. These 
being still insufficient, he had recourse to oppres- 
sion of individimls. He. incouraged accusations 
of Laconism, as attachment to the Lacedaemonian 
party was termed, that party of which himself had 
been chief Thus the jwroperty of many of the 
wealthieirt families, through confiscation, came 
into his disposal. When, after a short but rapid 
course of violences, by the attachment of depen- 
dents 



CHAP. 
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dents and the removal of adversaries, he thought 
^xxvin. ^ himself strong enough, he proceeded to direct his 
measures against those who might become rivals. 
Procuring tiie death of some of his coUegues, and 
the exile of others, he got all power into his 
own hands, and became truly tyrant of Sicyon. 
During these measures within his own little state, 
he directed his attention ably, upon similar prin- 
ciples, to the republics with which it had political 
connection ; and he obviated interference of the 
confederacy, partly by money, and partly by the 
ready and effective service of his troops, whenever 
and wherever required ^. 

Where a people had not, for a long time, 
experienced, from a forein enemy, any severe 
pressure, or very alarming danger, democratical 
jealousy would sometimes pervade the military 
system, and make all democratical; as among 
the Syracusans at the time of the Athenian in- 
vasion of Sicily : but wherever frequent wars have 
occurred, djemocratical jealousy itself has soon felt 
the necessity of remitting its severity, so far as to 
allow, for military matters, some degree of mo- 
narchal authority. The Arcadians, therefore, 
whose experience of war, while a divided people, 
was large, and whose union was effected during a 
war involving nearly all Greece, in forming their 
united government, committed the military esta- 
blishment 

' It were endless to point out all the several circumstances 
of resemblance in the French, and in the worst times of some 
of the Greek republics; but almost the whole of this history 
of Euphron might seem, instead of having been written two 
thousand three hundred years ago, an account of transaction^ 
(at the time of first editing this volume) within the last three 
years. 
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blishment of their democratical towmhips, under sect. 
the control of their Numberless assembly, to ^ — :^ — 
the authority of one commander-in-chief for 
the nation. iEneas of Stymphalus, being raised ^^^^f\ 
to that great office, saw, with a just indignation, 0. y ». 1. 
the tyranny of Euphron ; and, nothing forbidding 
an arbitrary use of the ill-defined power with 
which he was vested, he resolved to exert it for a 
generous purpose. Leading the Arcadian army 
to Sicyon, where none resisted an ally in his hi^ 
situation, he marched directly intx) the citadel. 
Imitating then the liberal policy of Epameinondas, 
he called together the principal men in the town, 
and sent for all who, without a regular sentence, 
had been forced or firightened into banishment. 
Apparently the inconveniencies, resulting from 
the reversal of the measures of Epameinondas 
in Achaia, had brought the narrow policy of his 
opponents into disrepute, and inabled the Arcadian 
general, with the concurrence probably of Epa- 
meinondas, to follow a more generous system. 
Euphfon, therefore, shrinking before him, had 
however resources in his abilities, and in his 
daring profligacy. Withdrawing from the city, he 
communicated with the Corinthian government, 
ancl managed to introduce a Lacedaemonian gar- 
rison into the port of Sicyon. On the merit of »• t. «• 
this service he then founded an endevor to apolo- 
gize to the Lacedaemonian government for hisi 
past conduct, and to regain its confidence. Bui 
the Lacedaemonians, tho ready to profit from his 
services, were slow to give him the credit he 
desired ; and, in the meantime, new opportunity 

arose 
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CHAP, arose to invite the atta^tion of his active and ver- 
satile mind, bound by no scruples. 

The Arcadian general, apparently little a poli- 
tician, satisfied with having Expelled the tyrant, 
left the Sicyonians to settle their own affairs ; not 
however in perfect independency ; for, to secure 

Xenopii. their fideUty to the confederacy, the command of 
their citadel (so the Theban authority prevailed in 
Peloponnesus) was committed to a Theban har- 
most. But a cordial and lastii^ coalition, between 
the artistocratical and democratical parties, was 
seldom effected in a Grecian republic, and did 
not take place in Sicyon. Their differences pre- 
vented measures for the recovery of the port 
Meanwhile Euphron, versed in the ways of in- 
gaging mercenary troops, procured some fixMn 
Atihens, and then, offered his assistance to the 
democratical faction in Sicyon. That faction, to 
whom the liberality of -Eneas and the leading 
men of the confederacy, had denied that partial 
support, to whkh they thought their democratical 
merit intitied them, did not scruple to submit 
themselves again to so unprincipled a leader. 
Euphron was received into the city, and the force 
he brought with him sufficed to give his democrat 
tical friends, for tha moment, a clear superiority 
over their opponents. Biit thus, making the La- 
cedaemonians again his decided enemies, he risked 
to incur the vengeance also of the Theban ccav- 
federacy.'^ Intrigue and corruptMBi were bis re- 
sources. Equally daring and ingenious in his 
profligacy, with the greatest fiorce of mcmey he 
could collect, he went himself to Thebes, 

5 Those 
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Those SicyoQians, who had been recalled fi*om sect. 

• IT 

banishment by the. generous despotism of the v_«,^ 
Arcadian general, informed of Euphron's journey, ntr?!'?'. 
and of the preparation he had made for it, were ^' ^* •• ^• 
in high alarm. To obviate the consequences, 
some of them went directly to Thebes. But their 
alarm was greatly increased when they saw how 
well Euphron was received, and to what intimate 
communication admitted, by some of the Thebans 
in power. In the vehemence of their fear then, 
of being again subjected to his tyranny, they were 
ready to dare anything. In the citadel, while the 
council was sitting there, and, apparently, without 
a prospect of making their escape, they assassi- 
nated him. They were immediately apprehendeid, 
and carried before the council, which was the 
principal criminal tribunal of Thebes. 

It cannot byt be matter of just curiosity to 
know what were the principles and practice of 
criminal law in Thebes, in the age of Epameinon-^ 
das, when Thebes, after Athens and Lacedasmon, 
was aspiring at the supremacy of Greece ; and 
the picture preserved to us, by the masterly hand 
of the cotempbrary historian, is highly curious. 
A principal magistrate delivered the charge against 
the assassins, thus : 

^ Citizens, we institute a capital accusation 
' against these ttien, for the murder of Euphron. 
' Unjust and impious deeds, which good men 
' avoid and abhor, even the wicked perpetrate, 
^ commpnly, in some anxiety for concealment; 
* but the audaciousness and profligacy of these 

* men 
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men has been such, that, almost in presence of 
us the chief magistrates, and of you, to whom 
it belongs to absolve or condemn, they have 
assuixied to themselves to put a man to death. 
If they then escape capital punishment, what 
stranger will hereafter with any confidence enter 
your city? Where is the jurisdiction of your 
state, if any stranger is allowed, at his pleasure, 
to kill another, before it is declared what has 
been the object of either, in coming liither? 
We therefore prosecute these men as offenders, 
in the highest degree, against divine and human 
laws, and singularly guilty of contempt of the 
jurisdiction of the state. It depends upon you, 
after he6,ring them, to pronounce their doom/ 
The Sicyonians denied the charge ; except one, 
who, in taking the whole blame, boldly claimed 
merit for the deed : * To contemn your jurisdic- 
tion, Thebans,' he said, ' for one who knows 
he is at your mercy, is impossible. In what 
confidence, then, I killed this man, I will declare 
to you : It was, first, that I thought it just ; 
and then, that I trusted you would judge of it 
justly. For I knew that yourselves, when you 
arrested Archias and Hypates, for crimes similar 
to those of Euphron, did not wait for the for- 
mality of a trial, but used the means in your 
power for inflicting instant punijJhment ; holding, 
that men eminently wicked, notoriously traitors, 
and usurpers of soverein authority, are con- 
demned to death by the common sentence of 
mankind/ 

He 
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He proceeded then to state the crimes of 
Euphron against gods and men: stripping the 
temples of Sicyon, rich in dedicated gold and 
silver*; betraying the Laqedsemonians, betraying 
the confederacy, tyramiizing over his fellowcitizens, 
raising slaves to honorable situations, aiid^ as his 
interest instigated, putting to death, banishing, or 
ruining by confiscation, the worthiest of the people : 
After this," contiimed the accused, ,' introducing 
the Athenians, the most determined of your 
enemies; with their co6pei*ation opposing your 
harmost in arms, and unable so to carry his pur- 
pose, finally coming here prepared with money, 
—Had he come in aims and I had killed him, 
you would have thanked me. Coming then 
with money, to procure by conniption your 
favor ^ that he might again be master of our 
city, how, for striking the blow of justice againirt 
him, can you justly condemn me? The violence 
of ah open enemy, injurious indeed, is not 
necessarily unjust; but bribery is intrinsically 
unjust, injurious, and disgracing. 

* If nevertheless, being my enemy, Ettphron 
had been your friend, I woidd not pretend to 
justify killing him in your city i but so grossly 
a traitor as he was to you, how could he be 
more my enemy than yours ? He came hither, it 
may be said, freely. But if, before he altered 
your territory, putting him to death would have 

* been 

* This may seem a strong e:ftpres8ion^ for one in tlie pri- 
soner's situation to use, but it certainly does not go beyond th« 
original, 'Oc ^ X?V^^* ^^ ma^me%%v»^t9%y ii% toi/t^k v/*S« 

Vol. VI. u 
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CHAP. * been meritorioas, how, when he came with the 

xxviii. « puipose of adding tso hk form^ crimes^ can it 

' be maintained. that he has not suflfered jwrtly ? 

* Where, among the Gredts, are not traitors, 

* deserters, and tyrants, hdd as otiflawii; rgccted 

* from divine protection, and put of all compact 

* with men '°? 

. * -You have youraclves decided, by a decree, 
' that fugitives may be apprehended, throughout 

* the confederacy, and laurried to thw proper city. 
^ Can it feen be contended^ that the exile wha 

* returns, unauthorized by a common decree of 
^ ^e confederate states, may not justly be put to 

* death ? I aflfarm that, if you condemn me, yon 

* will avenge the most injurious of all your ene- 
*. mies ; and, on the conteary^ if you determine thrfU 
^ I have done well> you will dearly participate 
f injustice, done to yourselves, and to all your 

* allies/ 

We have plready had too many occasions to 
observe the familiair% of the Greeks with assas- 
sination : a, crime which the better policy, scarcely 
less than the better reHgion and morality, of 
modem times, had taught utterly to abhor^ t^ a 
di^larly profligate fiietion in France, with the 
impudently arrogated title of philosophers, lately 
attempted to give new vogue to the atrocious 
baseness. If palliation can he for such a crime 

. ' • (for 

4JTo^K^K# n rvftknttV^^or feller estplftnatioa of the phrase 
^wp^itt mitoiti(tt$>, the re$d0r« desirous o£ k, may see the fourth 
jm\m of . th« <ifjt^e|^b <<hapl^r of. tjbia liistc^ry, to^i^rd the 
cohciusioit; and for confifination of thiat explafialioiiy thfi 
Afth section of the twenty-third chapter, towanj'the ^iddle« 
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(for excuse caisiot) it tnufit arise horn )>oliticd 
circumstances asufrfbrtunate ais those of Greece ^^^ 
among whose ^tnimitive states, eternally struggling 
for an ill-understood civil freedom, and a<i impos- 
sible political independency, political difficullie* 
were always existing, political necessities ofteft 
arising, which a state of extensive dominion, wilii 
large population, cannot know. To those difiicol- 
ties and necessities, apparently, should be allri- 
buted, in a great degree, the striking imperfections 
of tile Grecian administration of justice. Political 
dangers were forever too elosely pressing around, 
to dlow a strict adherence to fixed law andl 
fegular proceeding. The little republic was con- 
tinually in circumstances, in wbidi the seriate of 
tnore powerful Rome would commit absolute 
authority to the consuls, by charging them to guard 
against deU^iment to the commonwerith. It ii 
obvious how pol^cal interests would he likely to 
interfere with the Judgement on the death of 
£uphroa« Epameinondas himself, to support his 
system of liberal policy toward the states i^gaged^ 
or likely to ingage, in the Theb«i confedetHcy, 
might ^find it necessary to concur, if not \n declaim- 
ing approbation of the muitler of Euphron, yef in 
screening the- assassin. Nevertheless we cannot 
witiiout some wonder observe tiie extreme defi- 
ciency of principle, and confusion of principW ; 
both what could wi^ advantage be applied to the 
regulation of the . conduct of independe^ states 
toward each other, and what might direct the dis- 
pensata^m of justice, within any state, to its own 
j>eopley . which . are striking in these speeches 

V 2 reported 
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reported by Xenophon; speeches intended by him, 
if not for an excfct representation of what was 
actually said by the persons to whom they are 
attributed, yet certainly for what was proper, or 
at least probable, to have been said. Avoiding 
however, as usual, to give any opinion of his own 
upon the subject, he proceeds to state the result, 
' that the Theban council declared Euphron to 
* have suffered justly.' 

That there should remain, in Sicyon, men dis- 
posed to do the memory of Euphron honCHT, those 
who have been accustomed to observe the ways 
in which political party-interest is put fcurward, 
will not be surprized. It was the business of those, 
with whom he had been principally connected, to 
obviate the probable acquisition of ascendancy by 
the party which opposed him ; and it was with 
this view that they held out Euphron to the people 
as the martyr of the popular cause. They sent to 
Thebes, requesting his body, whiph was not denied 
them ; they buried it with public pomp^ in the 
agora; which was among the h}ghe$t marks of 
respect for. deceased worth; the general custom 
of the Greeks^ as of the Romians, fcHrbidding 
burial within tiie walls of a town ; and they pro- 
cured a decree for lasting. hon(HB to his memory. 
What has passed in France, in our own time, 
wiU assist to make such transactions mpi^ readily 
and extensively intelligible, and to give means for 
a just estimate of the value of such public honor?. 
The cotemporary historian, commonly confining 
himself strictly to statement of fac% makes this 
reflection her© : ^ Thus, * he says, * apparently 

* most 
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* niost men appreciate poBtidal merit, by their sect. 
^ private advantages or sufierings, resulting from 

* political measures/ 



^ 
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Aff^iri of Athens: Athenian Exiles: Progress of change in 
Grecian Politics adverse to Tkeban Supremacy : Alliance of 

' Arcadia with' Athens : Insecurity of person in Greece : 
Alienation of Corinth from Athens: Kew pressure upon 
Lacedeemon: Magnanimity of Lacedctnum: Uprightness if 
Corinfth: Partial Peace : Injustice of Argos. 

The afl&tirs of Athens, from the restoration of the sect. 
democracy, now sevpn and thirty years ", appear 
to have been administered with general prudence. 
The rarity of the mention of them, in the cotem- 
porary Athenian historian's general account of 
Grecian affairs, implies that, compared at least with 
other Grecian states, regularity and ^juiet prevailed 
there. The steddy support which the Athenian 
government gave to the falling power of Lacedae- 
mon, and the steddy yet moderate opposition to 
the new ambition of Thebes, are positive indica- 
tions that the popular will was wisely guided, 
against antient prejudice, to the true interest of 
the commonwealth ; and the preservation of peace 
to the Attic territory, while an enemy on its 
border threatened the most distanf parts of Greece, 
and the acquisition of new glory to the Athenia^ 
arms by supporting the allies of the common- 
wealth in Peloponnesus against such an enemy, 

evince 

»» FromB.C.403to366. 
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ermce ability and enairgy in the admioistFa^km. 
Nevertheless, under tiie Athenian confltttutbn, 
with the Athenian system of jurispfudencc^ the 
Athenian law of treason, and sycophancy florish- 
ing, civil quiet could be but imperfect and preca- 
%tnoph. rious, Many Athenians accordingly were at this 
"4. i: I: time suffering in exile; and so familiar? among the * 
Grecian republics, was the flight or banishmeirt; 
of numerous bodies of citizens, that, when unat- 
tended with extreme violence, they seem to have 
teen thought scarcely matter for Wstorical notice, 
Xenophon has mentioned the exfles but iiKsid^n- 
tally, leaving us wholly uninformed of the time, 
the cause, and every circumstance of thi» new 
gchisiyi (rf the Athenian people. For the modem 
reader sovus information on th^ subject seems 
wanting, toward a clear understanding of this part 
pf Grecian history ; and a collation of the antient 
writers, from whom we have memorials of the 
times, will furnish what may be useful. 
- Ii) the embassy frcwm the principal Grecian 
^t^tes to the Persian court, Me have seen the 
AlhenJan minister,, Timociates, lending hunself 
to Pelppidas, to put forward the Theban interest 
TiiiK)crates, as the stories rep<M?t6d of him by 
piut. vit. Plutarch indicate, was a vain weak mw, dazzled 
*" ''*** by the spleador of the Persian, court, deli^rt€4 
with Asiatic pomp^ and luxury, and fond of dis- 
playing presents, such as it remains yet the 
custom of Asiatic couarts to m^kke, tho at the risk 
of excitii^g among his^ fellowcQuntrymen, accord- 
ing to their different tempers and degrees of in- 
tbrmation, suspicion, envy, or contempt. Formed, 

however, 
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however* as he seems' to have been, to becoime "itdH 

' - III 

the tool of the able Thebaii, yei it is not Ukdy w, ,, / u 

ihfit, wkh a coUegue protestii^ against his conr 
4uct, he couldJmve beea led so to cooperate with 
the mam whom he was pc^rtkularly coixHuissioQed 
to oppose^ if some old pwrty- views had not pre- 
f>a«ed )w», aad tf the expectaticto of support from 
* party did not ineourage hwi* He mi^t, how- 
ever, very possibly, both wander from the 
views, and migeakujate the strength, <rf his party ; 
whence^ c» his return, Leon accusing him of neg- Xenooh. 
iecting andAetraymg the intarests of the common- «, i.' i sk 
wealth, he was brought to trial, coademned and 

jexecuted. 

' There remwied yet in Athens, as various pas- Chjji&fj 
fages of Lyaiafi .aad Isocrates testify, a relic of b^cr.do 
the old aristocratical party of the Four-hundred, p*,!;. ^. j 
In the actual copfuacm^ then of interests among 
'the Grecian republics, while the Atheniap demo- 
cracy was allied with the ; ajistocratical confe- 
deracy of LacedaemOT^ against the democratical 
conf^racy of Thebes, if t;he aristocratical oppo- 
sition in Athens had communication with the 
Thebai> leaders, the complication was not stranger 
tban we have s^en, in the course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, during the peace between Athens 
9nd LaejBdmwon. But that the inherent tyranny 
of the Athenian democracy pressed severely • 
upon men of property in general, is shown by the 
inost uncqjuivocal testimony of the same great 
orators, the ablest advocates of the democraticai 
cause. A few leadtog men, as Isocrates com- 
plains, gi-ew rich from the public spoils while, in 
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x^nL *^® impossibility for any to live in case and sccu- 
> — V — ' rity, the city was filled with lamentation and 
complaint The indigent multitude, living by the 
assemblies and the courts of justice, delighted in 
accusations, prosecutions, and the whole business 
of sycophancy ; incouraged by the mea in power^ 
who held their p6wer fix)m that multitude ; while 
men of property were so oppressed with arbitrary 
^imlers, sometimes for military service, sometimes 
for civil office, frequently for contributions to the 
treasury, and, on aay complaint of severity, 
vexed with demands for exchange of property, 
that their condition was altogetiier more uneasy 
than that of men who never possessed anything. 

This sketch of the state of Athens, given to the 
public in an oration addressed to tiie Atheman 
people, between twenty and thirty years after the 
time of which we are treating, but by one fifty 
years of age, as it speaks of no new state of 
things, but rather of inveterate evils, may account 
for the circumstance, that many Athenian citizens 
were in exile. Those unfortunate men then com- 
bimng, made themselves masters of the town and 
Hei!?7. P^*^ ^ Oropus, in Attica, on the border of 
P*C*'66 ^^^*^^' Those who directed the admiriistratimi 
oi.1'03,1 of the commonwealth were greatly alarmed. 
Fearful probably of disaffection, they did not 
' think it sufficient to assemble the whole force 
within Attica, to make war upon the refugees, but 
they sent ^ for Chares, with the troops he com- 
manded in Peloponnesus* This afforded an 
opportunity for the Sicyonians, which they did 
not ne^cft The force under Chares, and the 

abilities 
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afailides and acUvity of the commander, had been 
tiie principal support of the Lacedaemonian cause 
in the north of Peloponnesus. As soon as these 
were witiidrawn, the Arcadians, no longer fearing 
for their own country, readily gave assistance 
requested by the Sicyonians, who thus presentlj^ 
recovered their port Meanwhfle the Athenians, 
unable .to obtain any assistance from their allies, 
little confident in their own means for attacking a 
fortified place, within ready reach of support from 
Thebes, and perlmps yet more fearfiil of i party 
within, than of an enemy without, came to terms, 
which are remarkable ; it was ligreed, that Oropu3 
should be held by the Thebans, in trust, till the 
matters in dispute, whether between the Ath^ans 
of the city and the exiles, or between the Athenian 
and Theban govemmrats, should be decided by a 
fisur arbitraticm *\ 

While the supremacy of Greece was yielded, 
by general consent, to Lacedaemon, or disputed , 
only by Athens, it was scarcely possibte for a 
citiz^i of any other state to acquire any consider- 
able eminence in the nation. But the depressicm, 
successively of Athens and Lacl^cemon, made an 
opening, which Thebes had not so completely 
filled as to -preclude competition. On the con-* 

" trary, 

f^car, QnCaUtq va^ctKaroBifAiMt rot S^tmof, i^Xfi iittti^. This 
passage seems to me to want something. All the translators 
have agreed to turn it nearly alike, nonfe very intelligibly, and 
none noticing any difficulty. I have not much doubt of tho 
explanation I have ventured to give ; but I want the inf^r* 
mation, a want I have before had occasion to mention, what 
the ii*n could be, which might be reasonably trusted for an 
equitable decision of a matter in dispute between, either two 
independent states, or two factions of the same state. 




c HA P. trary^ the sudden and totally unsxpected eleratkm 
c^'^^^^^v of a new candidate for empire among tiae repdblki^ 
appears to have excited enoiiktion. Lycoomics 
of Mantiaeia, a man of large and Maeral Tifiws^ 
attentive to the circiunetancca o€ the surroiicidb^ 
9tates, obtained assurance that diasati^surtioB was 
^wing among the Athenians^ in conaeqneooe 
X^ their not finding tliat ready rctauoia of assistance, 
to which, Ihey thought tiier exertimis for tliek 
aflies intitted them. The Athens was a^ tiie 
confederate^ and Arcadia tiie enemy, of Laced^E*- 
mon, he conceived it possiUe that^ a CQanection 
alight be formed bert^rneen Arcadia and AAiena^ 
advantageous to botiv &i^ peshapa exSensiirely 
advantageous to Greece. He ofatuned a decree 
from the assembly of the Ta[]Aheuaafid^ or tiie 
Numba^less, authc^ing nsgatia^aitt f<nr tiie^ pnr* 
pose, and he resolved to be himself the negotiator. 
The propo^l was received at Athens, not without 
»irprbe ; and warmly eKdlaimed s^^amtf bj nmnyv 
88 OQQtrary tal^e exiskix^ ingagemessts with Lace* 
daemon : but when it was represented how goeatly 
the cmmectkm of Arcadia with Athena would 
tend to obviate the interferaice oS Thebes in 
Pelopoi3Qesu^ insomiich that it appeared to praK 
mise BQ lesa advantage ta the Lacedodraeontans 
thaa to th^ Athenians themselves, the objections 
mostly ceased, and a treerfy of alliance was eon^ 
Xenopb. eluded. It was stipulated that, if Arcadia should 
^.4. si 6*. ^ attacked, Athens should send a body of cavahy 
to its assistance, but that this auxiliary force should 

not b^ bound to march with » the Arcadians into 
I^aconia. 

Lycomedes^ 
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* Lyeomedess ia r^unuc^ from Athens, uofortu- sect. 
^M^y landed at a port of Peloponnesus, which ^ — ^!ii^ 
happened to be, at Uiat tiffie, full erf Arcadian re- HeLY 7. 
fcigees. His death is mentioned, by the cctenv *' *' *' ^' 
porary hidtoiiian,^ as what, in such circumstancefli^ 
followed of course. Tho- we cease to wonder at 
thas, after observing the cuFcumstances c^.the 
dei^ of £upfaro«k» yet it is a remarkable instance, 
to add to so wmty before oceurrmg, of the exces- 
^ye d^fiiciaQcy of provision for personal security 
ia Greece. The treaty with Athens survived; 
tMut the views of the able negotiator, how far q( 
a. Qoble t)ai9riotism, how far of selfish ambiticm, 
hkf premature death b^^ left uncertain, mostly 
seffim to hafve perished with him. Tq judgie how* 
ever from the scanty noentioni of him, by the his** 
todan^ his potitical adversary, Lyc(Hnedes, with 
the best atolity Md the be^ inclination, unless 
ei^ptioo should be m«ide for Epameinondas, 
eeema to have been by faj: in the rt^oet favorabb 
circumstances for extending peace and good policy 
in Greece, of aay roan of bis time. 

After the death of Lycomedea,. Grecian politics 
eorAimatdf for seme tbae,. Ito hold the bent which 
he had principally given them ; but the intuitive 
eye, watching all poistoi in alt the republics, and 
the aUy guiding hand, were wanting^ Soon after 
the accommodation^ so unexpectedly effiscted be-^ 
tween Athena and Arcadm, an indiscreet speech 
in the Atlusiiaa assembly aliawted Corintib. The 
fiitiiatioa of Corin^tb, most advantageous in peace^ 
vms most unfartunidyta whenever war was general 
ii^Gfcepe, Its tejxitory, the thorofare between 

the 
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CHAP, the northern and southern provinces, could not 
fail to suffer frequently, and to be in danger al- 
ways. As the Grecian confederacies now stood, 
Corinth, cut off from Lacedsemon by the interven- 
tion of Arcadia, Eleia, and Argolis, could receive 
ready and effectual support only firopi Athens; 
and thence had been accustomed so to rely upon 
Athenian auxiliaries, as to have incurred, unawares, 
the danger of becoming dependent upon Athens. 
One of those imphident orators, by whom, in the 
Grecian democracies, the policy of wiser states- 
men M ould be' constantly liable to be fru^rated, 
speaking to the Athenian pec^le, extolled the wis- 
dom of the Arcadian alliance ; and then proceeded 
to advise the soverein assembly, that its generals 
should be instructed to hold Corinth also safe for 
the Athenian people '^ This expression, reported 
at Corinth, alarmed the Corinthians. Immedi- 
ately exerting themselves to furnish sufficient gar* 
risons of their own people, tiiey relieved the 
Athenian troops in all the stations within tlieir 
territory. Careful then to obviate just comfdaint, 
they assembled them in the city, and proclaimed 
by the public heralds, that if any Athenmn was 
aggrieved, he should give his name to the proper 
magistrate, and justice should be done him. In 
xcnaph/ this conjuncture Chares arrived atOencfareae with 
the Atlienian fleet ; and Xenophon s cautious ac* 
count may give to suspect, that the Corinthians 
were not without reason jealous of the purpose. 
They thanked Chares for his readiness to assist 
them, but refused to admit his fleet into their port 

Settling 
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Settling then^ with careful punctuality, all accounts sect. 
tvith the Athenian troops, they dismissed them. ^'J' f 
Thus the commanding influei^e, which Ath^is 
had for some time held in Corinth, ceased. 

In thus guarding however against treachery Xenoph. 
from an ally, the Corinthians were aware that they c. 4. %. d. 
were exposing themselves to the ccmimon enemy, 
to whom, on account of the pass it commanded,, 
their country was so great an object. Their fii*st 
resource was to strengthen their military with a 
force of mercenaries, horse and foot ; and this 
sufficed, in the moment, not only to secure their 
own, but to inable them to extend annoyance into 
the hostile territories adjoining. Still they were 
aware that, if the force erf the Theban confederacy 
should be collected against them, without support 
from Athens, upon which they could no longer 
rely, they must be overpowered. They managed 
therefore, by private communicaticm, to sound the 
Theban government, and they had tlie satisfaction 
to receive, in direct terms, incburagement to send 
ministers to Thebes. They requested to be al- 
lowed first to cojnpaunicate with their allies; 
that those who were desirous of peace might be 
parties ; aQd to this alao the Thebans consented* 

Then they sept minister^ to Lacedfiemon. *They »»* 
. * were bound,' they said, * by interest, by incli- 

* nation, by old and her^tftry friendship, 83 well 
/ as by oaUis, to the Lacedaemonian aUiance; to 

' which they should anxiously desire to adhere, 

* if the Lacedsemonians themselves could show 
^ ^ow tiiey might finally resist the confederacy, 

^ which 
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CHAP. * wfaidi had bera SO toiig and SO serendy pressmg 
xxvnL c ypQn theiii. But, if ruki tfai^aieiied, aot CorHMih 

< only, bul; Lacedwnon, then tiieir first wisii mustt 

< be, that Laeedasmcm \roukljoui them in making' 
^ peace, upon the best t^rms that coidd be ob- 

< tained; ittdr second, <li«t they itt^t be Felettsed 

* from tiieir obligations^ so for as to be albvvied^ 

* without offence to gods or man, to make peace 

* for themselves ; and this they desired, not for 

* their own sates only, but witii the consideration 

* that their destruction M'ouid bting no b^[iefit to 
^ their allies, whereas, if preserred, tiiey mi^ 
^ stili, on soa^ future oCcasbh, be we6il to La* 
^ cedaemon.' The determkiatkm ci the Lacedss" 
monians, if not prudent, was generoisi. They not 
only ailowed, butadvised the OxiatiMm to mafccf 

Xenoph. peace ; and they declared, ^ that thoae of ttmr 

1! t £9' ^ *^^ allies, wbo were unwillkig to continue the 

^ war, should be released from their ingagenv^its 

^ to them : but, for tiiemsdves, leating the event 

^ to Gb&y they would pemevere in arms, and never 

* aubmbt to be deprived of Messenia, their inherit 

* tance received from thdr fiitiiers/ 

•.lih The Cormthian mimsters letumkig, witbthis 

answer, nqgotiati«:i was immed^tely opened with 
Thebes. Alliance defen^ve and o^Sbnsive was 
l^oposed by the Thebans ; but tins the Gwm&ians 
refused : it would be, they said, but a change of 
war ; tiieir ob^t was a ju^ and permanent peace. 
Admiring tiieir resolution, says Xenophon, under 
the dang^ which pressed them, to re^si^ taking 
a part against tiidr friends md bcAe&tto^^ the 
13 Thebans 
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Thebans granted their desire. Peace was made sECt. 
^ith them, in the name of the confederacy, upon 
condition that both parties should hold their 
antient ^mtories, as before the war. These terms 
were extended to the Phliasians and Epidaurians ; 
and aU parties swore to the treaty, with the usual 
iolmmties* The Phliasians then immediately 
etatuated Thyamia in Sicyonia, expecting that 
Tricranum ■^, in their own territory, then held by 
Phliasian exiles, under the protection of Argos, 
^ould be restored lo th^m. But the Allans, 
Imvihg irieffectualiy solicited the consent of the 
Phliattan goverfiment for the exiles to retain the 
{dice, claimed it as a part ci Argolis, and placed 
« garriscHi of their own troops in it. The Phlia* 
mans in vatoi called for that legal discussion, and 
judicial: decision, of which we often hear between 
state and state in Greece, without any satisfectory 
informatioa what ft was ; but the Argians per- 
severed in using the power they possessed, to 
maintain the decisk)n they had themselves already 
made. 

*♦ The name h abo ibond Mrritfen Tricranium and Tri- 
caraoum* 
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SECTIOi^ IV. 

Considerations on which the conduct of Lacedctmon was founded: 
Disposition of Athens : narrow views of the Grecian PolU 
ticians : Advantage of the measures of Agesilaus-: Progress 
if dissension among the Peloponnesian Confeder€^es of Thebes: 
War of Arcadia and Elis. Danger of Thebes from Sedition ; 

- Cruelty of the Thebnns. War of Thebes in Thessalyi Death 
of Pelopidas, 

lx\4iL ^^ *^"* freely allowing tlieir Peloponnesian ailiess 
-V — ' to seek security by a separate tr^^y, and at the 
same time persevering thf^mselves in refusal to 
surrender Messenia, whiph was the condition of 
peace required by the Theban ctohfedeHacy, the 
Laced^Onia»s were guided by a policy, cer- 
tainly inagnaninfious, but perhaps i:K>t less wise 
and truly prudaat* In the inability of Lacedssmon 
to i^otect, the obligations of sacrifices and oaths 
would probably not have stood lon^ agiinst the 
jM-essure of the Theban arms j and, in the mean 
time, a forced service, tho it may promote a 
prosperous, would not be likely to give any very 
efficacious support to a falling c^u^e. But, for 
themselves, had the Lacedaemonians yielded to 
Ihe requisition of Thebes, had they purchased 
peace by the surrender of half their territory, the- 
relief would have been utterly precarious. The 
argument, tho we are shocked with it, which 
]^[d. Is^fates has attributed to Archidamus, we must 
p. 76. 7. ». dlow to be forcible ; that the establishment of the 
Messenians and Helots in freedom, in the neigh- 
borhood of Lacedsemon, would be the more 
dangerous and the more intolerable, as their 

former 
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former treatment had exceeded in severity that of sicr. 
other daves. But threatened and distressed as s^Jl^^ 
Lacedeemon was, her situation was less desperate 
than it had been. Peloponnesus had now som^ 
experience of the Theban connection. Infinite isocr. 
civil disturbances had arisen; civil order, that p.54-^« 
mi^t insure domestic, quiet, had followed no* 
wh&re; and there was evidently nowhere any 
general satisfaction in any change which it had 
produced. In Arcadia an avowed Jealousy of 
Thebes prevailed, and symptoms of schism in the 
confederacy appeared in more than one part. Of 
all the advantages, likely to result from these dr* 
cumstances, Lacedsemon would deprive h^seU; 
without any fair hope that submission would pro- 
cure lasting qui^ 

Laced^mon, moreover, was not yet without Xenopiu 
powerful allies^ The younger Dicmysius, who had e.4L 1.1k 
succeeded to his deceased fether's situation in 
Syracuse, was disposed to maintain his father's 
ii^agements. In Athens, accordii^ to the co- fmr» 
temporary Athenian orator, without any general p. 5i, 
disposition truly friendly to Lacedsemon, there 
was, what might answer the puipose for the 
Lacedaemonians, a disposition, in just attention to 
the interest of Athens, to oppose the advance- 
ment of Thebes. The zealous advocate for uni-^ 
versal peace among the Greeks, Isocrates, was i«oct. de 
one of the many Athenians who saw, with anxiety, phiiipp. & 
the avowed ambition of Thebes, supported by *** 
growing power, and conducted by consummate 
talents. His extant oration, in the form of a 
jjpeech of the prince Archidamus, son of Agesilaus^^ 

Vo t. VL X to 
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CHAP, to the Laoedsemoman assemUy, has bow tmSij 
a political pamflet, admiraUy aitepted to its jm^ 
pose ; which was, at ti^ same tiaao, to booiir^e 
t^ Lacedaemonians in resistance to Thebe^ to 
confirm the Atinenians in the Lacedaeinomaii e(m^ 
nection, and to reconcile the Greeks, in gen^ful, 
to the claim of Lacedwnon to the territory of 
Messenia. in that composition, which has:eanied 
the particular commendatioh of an elegant aad 
Dionjs. judicious criiSc ei the Augustan age^ a d^ckasi^i 
tho frequ^nJy obvious among the Greek politloal 
writers, is nevertheless striking, and worthy oS 
notice: no principle of exteaarre wdftue, no 
liberal view to the common good i^ Greece, i& put 
forward ; but, on the contrary, the Lace^semDidbm 
isocr. are incouraged in that narrow peMotisoH whoae 
p.U\ & nt. great object yfas^ the exduw^e poiyer and happi- 
^ *^* ness of their own commonwealtii ; . reaommciided 
however by the observaticm, that, und^ the 
acknowleged supremacy of Lacedsemc^ civil 
order and genial happiness had been.€c«q>icumis 
in Peloponnesus, and almoin peculiar to it ; 
whei^as anarchy and diseord, public evils ^nd 
private, many 4nd extx^ne, had followed ths 
change for the patrcmage of Thebes. 

The caution of Xenophon, inforced by Jbis par- 
ticular circumstances, has left . us v^ scanty 
information of the state of parties in Lacedmmon^ 
during alt that disasterous period which followed 
^ return of Agesilaus fix)m A^a, We gather, 
however, that Agesilaus could not always direct 
Isocr. measures; and some expressions of Isocratep 
fine. ^mjHy that for som^ time he did not bold a leadmg 

influeacc. 
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influence. The Theban invasion seems to hayt sec!'* 
restored it to him. His. ability then defemled ^J^^ 
Sparta^ Us Uberafity assisted to feed the auxi^ xen.Agesiu 
Karies, for which the public treasury was unequal ; piut** vttf^ 
while the misfortunes of the country were attri- ^^ 
buted to the mismanagement of others, who had 
held the ministry ; and the victory, obtained after* 
ward under the cmnmand of his son Archidamuil, 
over the Peloponn^ian allies of Thebes, would 
tend powerfully to confirm the renovated power 
of his party. 

Events, eooa following, showed the justness of 
the views, which decided Agesilaus and his friends 
to advise perseverance in war, rather than sabi- 
mission to .humiliating and oppressive terms, for 
A precarious peace. By the separate treaty, the 
iioii]iinal strength of Lacedsemon was indeed re*- 
doced^ but the allies, whose cooperation was 
lost, ^^re so e}q[}03ed by situation, and so unequal 
to thmr own defence^ that it might be questioned 
if their security, in Beutralty, ^t^s not more 
advantageoi» to Lacedaemon,. than their coope- 
ration, under the perpetual want of [»*otection* 
Tlie need also of assistance from them was les* ^ 
sened, by the dissension growing between the most 
powerful allies of Thebes, those who, by local 
circuinstances, most pressed* upon Lacedaemon. 
When the season for action came on, the usual B, C. 
fucGours arrived from Syracuse; the Lacedsfe- 01.^03.4. 
moiiian& assembled thek forces, and, no inter* ^^"7? 

, ruption 
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- 's I canfiot nndersUnd Dodwell's reason fot assigning this 
fyeut, against tke order of Xenpphon's narrauve, to t^ l^«- 
citming of the former campaki, B. C. 366. 
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Tuption occurring from the Thebaxi confeieracy, 
they recovered the important town of Sellasifty 
which since the Theban invasion had been held 
by the revolters. 

The first movements of the allies of Thebes, in 
Peloponnesus, were against oneanother. In Elis, 
et this time governed by the aristocratical party, 
a democratical opposition was pata^onized by the 
Arcadians. Irritated anew by this, while anger 
at the loss of their dependencies in Triphylia, 
through the violent interference of the Arcaifiani^ 
was yet fresh, they resolved to recur to arms ; 
and, attacking the Triphylian town of Laston^ 
formerly theirs, but now a tributary dependence <rf 
Arcadia, they made themselves masters of it 
When passion urged the Eleian aristocracy to a 
measure of violence, which appears to have been 
hi^ly imprudent, we shall less wonder if the 
Arcadian Numberless ajssembly> no longer directed 
by the wisdom of Lycomedes, gave way also to 
passion ; so that all consideratioh of the great 
interests, not of Greece only but of the confe- 
deracy, was lost under the exbting provocation ; 
^md it was thoi^t enou^, for prudence, that the 
strength of Arcadia sufficed fbr revenge. The 
5trengtii of Arcadia, accordingly without delay 
collected, invaded Eleisu The Eleians met ili 
with inferior numbers ; and, ill-cdvisedly coming 
to action, with jdisad vantage also of ground, were 
defeated with considerable slaughter. The towns 
of the Eleian highlands then, "excepting only 
Thraustus, yielded to the ' summons of the Afca- 
^n generals, while they directed their march 

toward 
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toi^ard Olympia., No resistance was found there. 
A garrison was placed in the precinct of the 
temple of Saturn, which, with an intrenchment 
thrown around, commanded the Olympian moun- 
tain: the neighboring town of Marganeae^ was 
gained, by the voluntary act of the prevailing r 
party among the inhabitants. The Arcadian army 
proceeded then to Eiis, and its advanced guafd 
entered that unfortified town, and penetrated as 
far as the agora. Being however there charged 
by the collected Eleian cavalry, supported by. 
infantry, it was . driven out again with some 
slaughter. 

Tfee distress of their country, in the usual way Xen. Hei. 
of faction, gave joy to the democratical leaders in |; \^,'\%, 
£lis, ;(vho looked to it as the means of power and 
party-triumph to themselves. Under the incou- 
ragement it afforded, they opened a traitorous 
correspondence with the enemy, and obtaining the 
terms they desired, with a promise of support, 
they seized the citadel. The aristocratical party, 
however, exerting themselves instantly and vigp-. 
jaously, recovered the fortress; and then the 
' leaders of the democratical party, with about four 
hundred of their followers, fled. Received as 
friends by the Arcadians, and incouraged by them, 
they seized Pylus, a town of Eleia under mount 
Pholoe, less- than ten miles from Elis "^. K set* 
dement thus acquired, and the patronage of a. 

conquering 

, »• Tbere were three principal places of the name of Pylus* 
in Peloponnesus ; the Eleian, here spoken of, the Thphylian, 
vrhich, according to Strabo, was Nestor's residence, and the 
Messenia^^ yrhich became rien^arkable in the Peloponnesian 
i«rar. x q 
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conqueiing army, gave such credit to tb^ teme^, 
that numbers quitted the threatened city to joi9 
them. 

Under these circumstances, the Elmans in pes* 
session would probably not have been able long» 
with their single -strength, to support themselvea. 
But the prudent governments of the bordering 
province of Aehaia saw their own danger in the 
fkll of Elis, and the preponderance which Arcadia 
was acquiring in Peloponnesus.. The disGractioBi 
of the confederacy, and especially the violence erf 
the Arcadians against their nilies, operated in 
favor of the Liaced^monian interest, and already 
the little cominonwealth of Pelletie, being under 
aristocratical government, had ventured to ren^W 
its antient connection with Lacedaemon*^ The 
other Achaian cities, protessing a desire to aviud 
hostility with Arcadia, declared feowever tkkk 
purpose to protect Elis, and immediately sent 
troops to give efficacy to their resolutton* Tim 
Arcadians, their first vengeaiice a^nst the Eiehmi 
being satisfied, yielded to an argument ao well in^ 
forced. Desisting from farther attempts again^ 
the city, tliey however ravaged the country^ and 
leaving the deipocratical Eleians establilihed ki 
Xenojih. Pylu$, a measure with which the Achaiana di4 
f. 4. s, 19. not interfere, they withdrew home. The return of 
Ellis to its antient ccHinectjoi^ with I<aciedffiition> 
Aen became matter of course. White 

JkaiuiauiMviup' irvfifAaxi^K' X^n, Hel.* 1. 7. c.5. s. 17. Xeno- 
phoB has, I thin^, not explained whether ihe return to the 
tacedaunonian confederacy ,i here spoken of, was after the 
change occaiSior^ed by »he march gf Eparaeinondas inta 
Achaia, or after the partial peace, made by the treaty of 
Thehes^^ to yifhicti th^ PeUeai^a may hay^ bee^i part^^i^ • 
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While the able leaders of the Theban councils 
were perplexed, with r^ard to tiieir intemsts in 
Peloponnesus, by the violence of the dissengions 
among their confederates, thek attention t^as called 
to the circumstances of Thessaly ; and, still more 
Urgently, to matters arising in Boeotia, and in 
Thftbies itself Orchwnenus, the second city (rf 
Bceotia, in importance, had been the last to ac* 
knowlege the sovereinty of Thebes ; and the aris- 
tocratical, the most powerful party there, bore 
that sovereinty with extreme reluctance and dis- 
satisfacticm. In Thebes itself, where aristocracy 
had so long pr^ominated, an ^nstocratical party 
was still numerous, but the chiefs were in^ exile. 
These founded their hope of restoration on the Diodor. 
political sentiments prevailing in Orchomenus, and ' ' ** 
spreading, in a smaller degrfee, anK)ng those of 
higher rank in other Beeotian towns. Communi* 
caticm was had among tiiem, and a plot was formed 
for a revolution. 

It was the practice of the Theban government 
occasionally to order reviews of the whole cavalry 
of Bceotia. The conspirators were mostly of 
ttioSe serving in the cavalry, who in Orchomenus 
alone w^e three hundred. The time appointed 
for a review was chosen for the execution of the 
plot ; but, in the difficulty of due caution, where 
numbers are to be ingaged, some, faithless or dis- 
affected, were let into the secret, who disclosed it 
to the Boeotarcs. We are without direct infor- 
mation who now guided the Theban councils ; but^ 
amid the abominable cruelty of the vengeance 
taken, that able policy appears, which commonly 

X 4 distiliguish^ 
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CHAP, dbtbguished the measures of the Thebafi gov^n- 
^^^51;^ ment under Pelopidas and Epameinondas. The 
<:onspirators of the smaller towns were pardoned ; 
the Orchomenian cavalry were brought in chains 
before the assembled Theban people. An inve- 
terate hatred, traced even to the herofc ages, is 
Miid to have subsisted between the Thebans and 
Orchomenians. The death of the guilty cavahy 
therefore did not satisfy popular animosity. At 
the same time that capital condemnation was pro- 
nounced against these, it was decreed that the 
town of Orchomenu3 should be levelled, and the 
whole people sold to slavery. Force only could 
carry into execution such a decree. The Thebans 
marched in arms to Orchomenus, already deprived 
of its leaders md its cavalry, and, becoming 
masters of the town, pot to death all the men^ 
and sold the women and children '^. 

The danger, which h^d threatened tbe existing 
government of Thebes, being, by this dreadful 
execution, averted, the leading men had leisure to 
direct their views around : and, while th^ ^i^traer 
^ons among their Peloponnesian allies repelled, 

. circumstances. 

** According to P%u8anias(].9. c. 15. p. 740.) this trans- 
action took place while Pelopidaa aod LpaDieinondas were 
absent; the former prisoner in Thessaly, the oUier marching 
to bis relief. According to Diodorus, it was three years after 
the release of Pelopidas. Mistakes indeed abound in the 
chronology of Diodorus; but Diudorus was a chronologer, 
and meant to be exact. Pausanias was an antiquarian; 
generally, as DodwtU has well observed, much more accurate 
than Diodorus, but unversed in politics, ill-versed in history, 
€Uid inattentive to the course of political events. 

Xenophon, intent upon transactions iu Pelopoonesus, in 
which he was deeply interested^ and where everything passed^ 
in a manner, under his eye, has Y)mitted notice of these tran^ 
actions in Boeotia and in Thefsaly. 
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4;trram8tmccs in other qimrters invited their in- sect. 
terference. The aversion among the Thessalian s^^^^i^I^^^ 
dties to the tyrant tagus, Alexander of Pherae, i>«Hi 1. 1«- 
notwithstanding the ill success erf the Thebans in cLm,%t^ 
that country, kept alive a Theban party there. "*' ^^^""^ 
New oppression from Alexander had excited new 
resistance to his authority; but his abilities and 
activity inabled him to overbear his opponents. 
In their distress, they applied to Thebes for as- 
sistance; and for commander they requested 
Pelopidas, whose mihtary talents and popular 
manners, when formerly commanding in their 
country, had procured him general favor and 
esteem. The sufMreme assembly, of ficeotia wa& 
sununoned: it was decreed that the Thessalian 
cities i^iiould be supported ; and' Edopidas led an 
army oi seven thousand men through the straits of 
Thermopylae. Alexander, with a more numerous 
army, on advantageous ground, awaited his attack, 
vrhich Pelopidas, perhaps too much trusting in the 
skiperiority of the Boeotian heavy-armed, rashly 
made. Pelopidas himself fell. If Diodorus, 
Nepos, and Plutarch, might be believed, his army 
nevertheless obtained a complete victory ; but the 
concise account of Alexander by Xenophon, and 
the incidental mention of the transactions of Pelo- 
pidas in Thessaly by Polybius, imply something 
so different, that allowance, evidently, must be 
made for exaggeration, in the panegyriq of the 
biographers, and the report of the later historian. 
A dubious victory, however, a drawn battle, with 
a large Boeotian force remaining in the country, 
may have afforded great relief to the party which 

had 
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CHAP, had taken arms against the tagus'; aai thm, 

wherever that party predomioated, those Imnoni 

to th0 memory of the slain general^ which Nepos 

has reported, statues, and golden crowns, a^ landft 

to his family (the estates probably of tiit»e whom 

the party expdled or desired to expdX would 

follow in the common course of parly meaiiures. 

. Pelopidas appears to have been a man of an 

active, enterprizing, bold, ^md generous spirit, very 

popular manners, and good, but not extraordinary 

abilities* Scarcely equal to the lead of coonciis, or 

perhaps of armies, in the great and arduous circum* 

stances in which his exertion had contribttted much 

to place his country, he was, nevertheless^ . by his 

talents and his virtues, a moat valuable assistent 

to Epameinondas ; with whom he seeais to have 

lived in perfect friencbhip^ a»bovB envy and jealousy. 

His death was therefore a groat }(^s, to his friendsi 

to his country, s^ni to* those alliea vtho depended 

upon his country for support *^ 

Accmxiii^ 

, *• We may apparently trust the positive assertion of Kepot 
fcnd Plutarch, supported by the less explicit testimony of 
Diodorus, that Pelopidas was one of the leaders, and he would 
of course be among the jnost active of them, in the conspiracy 
by which Thebes was recovered from the Lacedaemonians; 
iho in the detailed account of that remarkable transaction by 
the coteosporary historian, and evei3i in the account given at 
son^e length by Diodorus, the name of Pelopidas neyer 
occurs. It is in summing up his praises only, where he relates 
bis death, that Diodorus mentions the universal acceptance 
of the report, which gave the first "merit in that business to 
Pelopidas 5 and even there he does not say what part Pelo- 
pidas took in the business, but rather shows that he had no 
certam mformation of it : "e» yof rn riS* foyi^v x«Tis»Xn%|/fs 
x«d nv oivnKrvja'aylo rnp Ket^fAtiavy itfMT^^yyifxhtin ivecvla rovra (rS 
UtXofti}ec) rh v^tTow tow itdttoMfAaro^ ciiron[Aov&-t, This is the 
whole of his testimopy. Yet Plutarch, near two, centuries 
after him, £^n(i near 'five after Xenophon, without statmg any 

authori^ 
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Aecc^rding to Diodords^ after the death of sect. 
Ptelopidas, the Thebans gained a second great ^^' 
victory in Tb^ssaiy, and Plutarch relates that 
Alexander was (iompletdiy mibdued. Xenophcm 
and Polybius forbid intire credit to tius; yet 
tiiere seems reason for suppoteig that the a&drs of 
'Thebes in Thessaly continued to be dily con* 
ductedi The result, as we learn from Xenophon, Xenopb. » 
was a treaty of peace and alliance with the tagus, c. V 8.4.* 
and an accommodation, under the medkition of 
Thebes, between the tagus and the Thessalian 
cities, iirfarch appear to have beai ahogetfier ere«> 
ditable and adtantageoi»4 
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Invasion of Eleia hy the Arcadians ^ of Arcadia by the Lacedct* 
monians: Arcadian Eparihs, or select Militia : Liberality 
in Grecum Lofw of War. Interference of the Arcadiam w 
the Presidency of the OlypupHilk Festival i Battle ofOlympia. 

Lacedjemox, and the Lacedaemonian cause in sect. 
Greece, seemed now reviving from threatened dis- v-^p^^A,^^^ 
^lution. But leisure was still wanted, to repress ^C, 364, 
or compose revolt, and restore civil order, in the '^c^'t* 
andent territory of Sparta, when a new invasion xcnoph. 
of Eleia by the Arcadians, and a new defeat of ^ 4I \^{^ 
the Eleians in battle, compelled attention froni 
the Lacedaemonian government, to the distress 

and 

authority^ has not scrupled to describe tbe single combat, and 
th« complex contests, of Pelopidas, in the course of a seriei 
of nocturnal assassinations, as if he had been present a» a 
quiet spectator, in a theatre, where they were represented 
Ufore fciia. 
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err A P. and danger of its first returning ally. Archidaixuis 
xxviii. ,^j^j^ therefore placed at the head of an army, with 
which he iavaded Arcadia. He took the towA 
of Cromnus, and putting three lodii in garrisoa 
there, led the rest of his army home« 

As £ur as immediate relief to the Eieiai^ only 
was in view/ this measure appears to have been 
well conceived ; but the foresight, not of the 
statesman only, but of the gepeial also, should 
have extended fairthen The Arcadians,, feelings 
all the expected uneasiness at the estaUishmait 
of a ho^e post within their coi;mtry, withdrew 
their troops from Eleia; and, coHecting their whole 
forc« at Cromnus, hastily surrounded it with a 
contravaUation and circumvallation. The Lace** 
deemcmins,' not till their garrison was already 
blockaded, in much alarm for it, reassembled 
their army, and committed the commknd again to 
Archidamus. The same deficiency of weapons 
and art of attack, which compelled the Arcadians 
to the slow method of blockade against a weakly 
fortified place with a small garrison, deterred 
ATchidamus from assault upon the Arcadian lines. 
His object was to allure or provoke the besiegers 
to quit them; and with this viqw he carried ravage 
through the rebellious L^acedsemonian province of 
Skiritis, and, as far as he could, into Arcadia. 
But the Aroadian generals were not to be so di- 
verted from their purpose : within their line^ they 
kept their army secure, and the blockade close. 
Xeiiopii. Archidamus now saw that, to relieve Cf opmus, 

cVs^ai. he must force the lines* The circumvallatioD, 
inclosing part of a hill, was coipa^anded by the 
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sbmmit If he co»kl possess himself of the 
summit, he thought the Arcadians could not kmg 
hold their situation beneath. Wi& this view, he 
ivas binding his march round the hill, y^hea his 
advanced guard, composed of. tai^etein^ :aiid 
tmiralry, seeing the- chosen body of Arcadians^ 
called the Eparites, without their lines, attacked 
them. The Eparites seem to hare been an ejsta* Xcnoph. 
hlishment made by those able men who formed c! 4.1! 34. 
the union of Arcadia. They were a select militia^ 
composed of citizens from every republic of the 
union, who ware to be always ready for the general 
service. The desultory assault of the Lacedae- 
monians was received, by this well-trained body, 
without moving. It was renewed upon them, and 
then they advanced against the assailants. Archi- 
damns turned to support his targeteers, leading 
his heavy-armed along the carriage-road^ in ti 
narrow column of march. In this weak order he 
was attacked by the Arcadians, formed in phalanx. 
The Lacedaemonians, who, apparently, should not c. w. 
have swerved from their first object to make this 
attack, were unable to withstand the firmer order of 
the Arcadians : Archidamua himself was severely 
wounded in the thigh : Chilon, his sister's husband, 
and not less than thirty other Spartans, mostly 
of the highest rank, were killed. Quickly however 
^ Lacedaemonians reached advantageous ground, 
on which, notwithstanding the pressure upon 1. S4. 
tt^m, thek ready discipline inabled them to form; 
and then the Arcadians halted. But it appeared 
that tiie transgression of those precepts of thek 
great lawgiver, which forbad lasting war, and 

frequent 
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CHAP, frequent wars wWi the sime eneiny, had dffftdy 
7^^^- , been carried too far. Not Ac Th^bans only, Imt 
ibe Artadiana also, began to vie with them ki 
discii^e ; and ^t peraua^on of their aupmority 
to ail mankind, which hfMl assisted fornwiy to 
render the Lacedaemonians invin^iUe, was gMe 
by. They were now superior in imixiimr, bot dift*- 
heartened by their prince's wotmd, and the deadi 
of those aroimd him; white the Arcafttans were in* 
qouraged by the ecmwieraticHi, always importra^ 
that they had been suecesslnl assdlants upon a 
Xenopb. retreating enemy. The action was on the point 
^. <£ bcmig renewed^ when one of the Lacedaemontan 
eld^:s, perhaps aware of defietency in the com* 
manders, exclaimed, 'To what parpose are we 
' going to fight? Why shookl not a truce rather 
^ here end the contest?' The proposal of a truce, 
under such circumstances, always implied aeknow* 
legement of defeat ; yet it was approved by tiw 
other Lacedaemonians. The Areadkuis readify 
consented : witl^irawing to the ground where th^ 
had made tb^ first assault, they erected tiieit 
trophy there, and left the Lacedaemomans to per* 
form, at leisure, the fimeral obsequies of their 
^n. 

Where battle bt^gun might so bd ^a^ped (and 
it is not from a closet speculator, of some centu^ 
ries after, that we have these omous particulsffs^ 
but a cotempprary, versed in the din of war and 
the crash of armies) it might be not uiureasoiiabl^ 
supposed that opportunity for any ne^tiation, and 
a disposition to any just accommodatbn, wocdd 
be ready. Why then was not jcre^iation in* 
6 stantly 
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irtantiy b^n ; firsi fof the surra[ideF of Croitanu:f , 
with safety for the garrison ; and then for solid 
peace? NotiiingJike either, as far as appears, was 
thought of. Civilisation and reflection, amid 
much practice in wso*, had led the Greeks, tbo 
not to the generosity of modem European warfare^ 
yet to customs adapted to humanize hostility, in 
s<Hne degree, and lesseii its horrors : but ^e cir- 
cumstances, altogether, of their political system, 
and the habiti which it superinduced, impressed 
muehv tbe idea that warfare was the natural state 
of liian ; to be regulated, not obviated, by policy 
und humanity *^ The LacedaemonianS) after due 
rites^ to their (fead> withdrew in quiet, under cover 
of the truce; but, soon after, returning by night, 
attadced the Arcadian lines, and, on one point, Xenoph* 
forced them. With numbers however, adapted c.4.i.«f. 
to surpriee, but too small to withstand the col- 
kctedk strength of the besieging army, hasty retreat 
was necessary; and those only of the garrison 
were relieved, who could instantly rush out and 
jdln th^nr: the escape of somewhat mwe than a 
hundred was prevented by the besiegers. i 

Then appeared, iti all its extent, the impolicy 
0f a measure so alarming and irritating to tlai 
Arcadjetns, as the establishment of a Lacedaemo^ 
nian garrison in their eountry. Their ill disposi- 
tion toward Thebes, and especially their jealousy 
of Theban interf(^rence, in Pelopcmnesus, which 

had 



90 



This appears in all the projects, for improving govern- 
fnenty of Plato, Aristotle, and others; and in the schemes of 
Isocrates for obviating the eternal ({uarreb of the Greeki 
among themselves, by directing hostility against foreiii 
imtiting. 
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CHAP, had contributed, perhaps, beyond anything, to the 
xxviiL jj.gjjgf Qf Lacedaemon from passed dangers, and 
afforded the best ground of hope for its future 
security and prosperity, now gave way to their 
anxiety for riddance from so annoying and threa* 
tenirig an inconvenience. The deficiency of tiie 
art of attack of the age, when a garrison of a 
hundred men might defy an army, made all 
auxiliaries acceptable. For, to prosecute with 
certain effect the tedious business of a blockade 
the force was to be proporticuied, not to that 
within the place attacked, but to that which, from 
without, might, at any time during the long 
operation, attack the besiegers. The assistance 
of all allies was therefore called f(Mr, and the 
guard of the hues was divided between Arcadian^ 
Argian, Theban, and Messenian forces. Farrier 
attempts to relieve the place were thus deterred, 
and the little garrison was at length starved into .1^ 
surrender. 
Xenoph. The detention of the Arcadian forces, at Crom-* 

€. 4i 1! 26. i^tis, afforded opportunity for the Eleians to direct 
their whole strength against their apostate fellow- 
citizens in Pylus. These, venturing a battle, 
were defeated, and about two hundred were made 
prisoners. The Eleian citizens, among them, were 
all put to death : the rest were sold for slaves. 
Siege being then laid to Pylus and Marganea^ 
both were taken. , 
». ««. The season of the festival of the hundred and 

fourth Olympiad now approached, while an Ar- 
cadian garrisoq commanded Olympia, and the 
B^^boring country, adhering to tiie Arcadian 

interest 
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interest remained,- ill what the Eleians esteemed 
rebellion against them. The-Arcadians, having 
.treed themselves from the amioyance of a Lace- 
. dtemonian garrison within their country, did not 
immediately propose any new aggression against 
the Eleians, but they resolved not to surrender 
Olympia to them for the purposes of the festival. 
A shock was thus hazarded to the prejudices, and 
,an interruption to the injoyments of the Greek 
nation, which might have excited extensive enmity ; 
but means for obviating this, to a considerable 
degree, were found in the disputed title of the 
Eleians to the presidency, the they had been un- 
interruptedly exercising it so mwiy years.. T|ie 
Arcadians would not assume that presidency, in 
tlieir own name ; they affected to restore the 
sacred right to the Plsceans, who had never 
ceased to claim it, against what they termed the 
Eleian usurpation: and thus was obtained the 
support of some of the- mpst powerful states of 
Greece; perhaps dissatisfied, as we have- seen 
Lacedaemon former" 
the Eleians may, on 
cjsed the power com 
meeting. The Arg 
armed to assist in n 
the PisEeans ; and ( 
of their new allies < 
confederate . of La< 

was still the confederate of Athens (so the interests 
of the Grecian republics became complicated) 
sent five hundred horse, which, among Pelopon- 
nesian armies, would be q very considerable body. 
Vol. VI. Y On 
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c A Al>. On the other hand, the Eleians, esteemmaj 
^~v— -• their right of presidency at the Olymjiiati fe^Val 
a most valuable inheritance, derived from their 
forefathers, resolved to spare no exertion in assert- 
ing it They ingaged the Achaians in their in- 
terest; and, waiting then till the time when the 
concourse would be formed (for such vras the 
public confidence in the sacred estimation of the 
place and season, that persons led by curiosity or 
business had flocked, neariy ajs usual, from every 
settlement of the Greek nation) Uiey marched to 
Olympia* 
Xenopb. The Eleians, tho ingaged in frequent wars, 

c. 4*0. so. were held in the lowest ei^timation, among the 
Greeks, as a military people ; looked upon with a 
• degree of contempt, not only by the Arcadians, 
Argians, and Athenians, but by their own allies 
tiie Achaians, The Arcadians therefore, the more 
confident in their jMresent strength, on account of 
their late successes, took no measures for pre- 
venting, or even observing the approach of an 
5.«9. enemy. They were attending the exhibition of 
the games, in all leisure; the hoi^erace w&sover; 
the pentathlon, or "coilteist of five exercises, was 
going forward ; the athletes, who had aheady 
run, were proceeding to wrestle ; no Itmger in 
the course, says Xenophon, who is Kkely to iiave 
l)een present, but between the course and the 
altar ; when the alarin was given, thkt liie Eleians 
. were already on the verge of the Ahis, thfe indd- 
Vure consecrated' to the purpose's of the tetehrity. 
The Arcadians theh hurried iiito ofcJer of battle; 
on the l)ahk of the bro6k^(^adfito;' WhicJh, >&shing 
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one side of the Altis, presently joins the Alpheiiis. 
The Eleiaus, advancing in good order, on each 
side of the Cladaiis, broke the Arcadian phalanx 
with the first shock, and then were equally suc- 
cessful against the Argians, hastening to support 
it. The disordered t?*oops retreated, and the 
£leiians pursued among the public and sacred 
buildings, to the space between the council-hall, 
the temple of Yesta, and the adjoining theater. 
There the advantage afforded for defence, and for 
the use of missile weapons, by those solid and 
lofty edifices, inabled the defeated to stand, and 
the victors suffered some loss before they withdrew 
to their camp. 

The Arcadians and their allies, however, it Xenopb. 
appeared, felt themselves very effectually defeated. ^^4* J," Jj 
No longer thinking of opposing the Eleians in the 
field, they were all nigbt employed in forming 
defences; the scaffolding and sheds, raised for 
the accommodation of persons attending the ce- 
lebrity, fui:ni3hing materials for a palisade**. By 
mommg they had so fortified the avenMes, and 
so disposed troops on the teipple tops, that the 
Eleians, on a view of the opposition prepared for 
theiQ, prudently abstained frpm farther assault 
Xenophon has declared his astonishment at what 
they had already done. After mentioning the 
-ptevjw^ys disrepute of their military character, he 
^xp]?ssses himself thus : ' On this occ^ion the 

^ Eleians. 

** It appears (rom ^bui circumstaruie that the specti^tors 
and men of business, at the Olympian meeting, did not view 
this extraordinary contest quite so much at their tase as 
Diodonis has represented. 

T 2 
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^ Eleians showed themselves soldiers, such as the 

* deity, givhig courage by inspiration, might make 
^ in a day ; but the art of men, employed on 

* those not naturally brave, could not in a long 

* time form.' 

But the poverty of the Grecian states, tiie dis- 
proportion of their public revenue to their military 
foirce (except when Athens or Lacedaemon re- 
ceived tribute frbm many subject republics) gene- 
rally prevented any regular plan of a campain, 
and often denied what should have been the 
immediate fruit of victory. The Eleians, not 
strong enough to carry Olympia by assault, not 
rich enough to subsist long from home, at a loss 
in any way to push the advantage gained, returned 
to Elis. 
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Sacrilegiotis Robbery of the Olympian Treasury y by ihe Demo- 

' cratkal Administraitoti of Arcadia : Oppo^tionof Mantinm 

- iothe Sacrilege : Svppm-t solicited frotJi Thebes by tkej^rpc- 

tratQrs: Remonstrance against interference fropt Thebes 

, by the Arcadian soverein Assembly : Congress at Tegea : 

Violence of the Theban Commissioner; supported by Epa- 

meinondas : Reunion of Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis, in alliance 

mth'Laeedcenion. - . ' .: 

B.C. 364. By the retreat of the victorious Eleians, the Ar- 
01. 104. 1. cadians were left at liberty to chuse tJieirineaMi)r6d. 
The force of Arcadia might perhaps have sufficed 
for revenge, but that Arcadia, like Elis, wanted 
pecuniary resources* The Eparites, none pro- 
bably so poor as not to possess a • slave, c;Qiild 

generally 
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generally subsist from their private . me^ns, while s e c t. 
the defence of their own country, or a hasty ex- s — w — 
pedition only, into a neighboring province, was 
required of them. But already they began to bie 
pressed by their detention at Olympiaj far from 
their homes, and yet surrounded by a friendly 
territory, which put plunder at a distance ; un- 
easy, at the same time, tinder their late defeat, 
which would not dispose them to bear, with in- 
-creased patience, the incpnveniencies of want. 
If, ' to relieve them, Olympia was left without 
an Arcadian force, the consiSerable acquisitions 
made, through the first successes in the war^ 
would be at once lost ; and the Pisaeans, Triphy- 
lians, all those, on pretence of protecting whom 
the war had been undertaken, must be exposed 
to the vengeance of the Eleians. ^These con- 
siderations pressed upon the democratical chiefs, 
now at the head of the Arcadian affairs, while a 
strong aristocratical opposition still existed in their 
country. Shame, anger, revenge, interest, am- 
bition, fear, the fear of all those evils, usually, in 
the Grecian republics, foUo^ving the loss of popu- 1 

laxity and its attendant power, instigated, and the 
Olympian treasury was before them. The temp- 
tation altogether was greater than they could re- 
sist Careless, perhaps, about the punishments 
which, in vulgar opinion,^^ would certainly follow 
from the yengeance of the gods, they resolved to 
brave those, most severely, denounced, 'for me 
crime of sacrilege, throughout Greece, ^^ by the Isav? 
of men; trusting to the means, which the crim^ 
itself would furnish, for their security. Th^y 
: 7 3 ^ expected 
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CHAP, expected assuredly to gain the Eparites; Whose 
ximif. guppoTt would inable them to overbear opposition 
within their own country; and they had great 
confidence in the efficacy of the riches, which 
they should make their own, for negotiation 
without. 

The amount altogether of the plunder, which, 
under this resolution, may have been connnitted 
upon the sacred treasury of Olympia, perhaps was 
never publicly known ; but the source of a pay, 
established, and regularly issued, for the Eparites, 
under authority of the administration of a con- 
federacy of democracies, not to be concealed, 
appears indeed to have been boldly avowed. 
Powerful however as the means were, which the 
democratical chiefs had laid their hands u|)on, for 
obviating opposition and complaint, they coiild 
not prevent the use of .the opportunity, which 
their meajsure afforded to their political Opponents, 
. for exciting honest indignation, and kliarming po- 
.. piirai" isuperstition. In Mantineik the aristocratical 
Xtnoph. appears to have been the prevailing party . There 
c. V* B. 33. a decided opposition to the measure was presently 
resolved upoh, by those at the head of affairs; 
aiidTt was conducted with a tempierate flrmriess, 
wfiich made it formidable. A dieputiatibn was 
sent, in the name of the municipal govertifaent of 
Mantineia, to those who directed the kdmmistfa- 
tion of the unicm, declaring, ' that the Maiitiii^iiiils, 
' desirous to support, wifih their best iff^ans, the 
' interest of the united Arcadiian people, woTild 
' however avoid implication in the guilt of sftcfi- 
* lege: that they had therefore f 6ltiitfed A simi of 

* money^ 
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* money, collected among themselves^ eqml to 

* their share of the.pay at present wanted for the 
" Eparites ; and against all sacrilegious use of the 

* Olympian treasure, they utterly protected/ 

But the democratical chiefs, who, in considering 
the different dangers before them, bad perhaps 
thau^t it safer to commit the crime, than either 
to abandon the direction of public affairs, or 
struggle, in themanag^m^mt of them, against the 
difficulties of public penury, were not now dis- 
posed to retreat. Supposing their party sure in th^ 
Numberless assembly, they cited the leading men 
of Mantineia** before that body, to answer for 
their conduct, as a treasonable opposition to the 
authority of the united Arcadian government 
This <;itation, the Mantineians, doubting the in- 
dependency or the impartiality of a majority in 
the assembly, avoided to obey. It is indeed a 
curious complication of tyranny and weakness, of 
public corruption and private insecurity, that is 
displayed in the cotemporary historian's account 
of the measures of that new united government, 
which had been pressed to ttm Arcadians as the 
perfeiction of democracy. The assembly pro- 
ceeded to, what was indeed ordinary in Greejc 
jurisprudence, condemnation of the contumacious 
Mantineians, as if they bftd been tried and regy- 
Jlarly convictal, and a body of Eparites was sent 
.to apprehend them^ But the Mantineians, who 
hful resolved to disobey a 1^^ summopce, were 

priepared aiso to resist force : they shut the ^tes 

of 
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cilA.r^/ of'theip toWn, and refused admittance ' to those 
c^^i:^^ \vlio , catrie with the aiithx)rity, or at least in tlie 
name,f of the soverem asisembly of Arcadia. 

Civil war thus was*/ in effect, declared. The 
exposition of the Mantineians -could in truth be 
j&stified oiily by what might justify resistance 
to" any established government. Sound political 
principle, as we have had frequent occasion to 
observe, was little found in Greece ; but supersti- 
tibn, commonly powerful, operated, perhaps on 
this occasion, in concurrence with the best poli- 
tical principle, in favor of the Mantineian chiefs. 
The attistocractical party, throughout Arcadia, 
would of course be \Vith them. At the same time 
doubt, shame, fear, began to spred among those 
inclined to the democratical cause : fear of- the 
divine vengeance, and fear of the reproaches and 
enmity of all' Greece ; insomuch that many of 
them also declared against the obnoxious measure. 
XcnopTi. *rhe dreadful idea of involving themselves and 
C.V s. 34. 'their fdmifies, to latest posterity, in guilt jvith gods 
&Rd men, bad a growing ' effect, which the bold ^ 
aitthbrs of the' entne could not repress; and 
shortly a majority of the Numberless, drthe Teri- 
'thousand, repented, so far as to come to a resolu- 
tion, * that no farther trespass upori the sacred 
* treasury should be allowed.' 

This resolution; moderate as it ihrght ^ seem, 

reduced the authors bf the* sacrilege, hitherto 

' leaders of the Arcadian politics, ait once to asitua- 

. tioH of e^fttreme peril, by depriving them o£ timt 

' "source of power, to which they had looked for 

safety. They Cotiid do longer^ hold their influence 
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over th6 Eparite^; many of whom were unable, 
arid many others littte willing, to serve out of their 
own country, on their private means. The stop-* 
pkge 6f a 'pay, wi^ich M^as become a public con- 
ditioti 6f th^ir service, aflbrding a pretence, many; 
Went iMMne.' By the laws 6f the union, apparently, 
the towns for which thfey had served were to sup- 
ply their places. Men of principcd property had 
hitherto avoided ihrolment aipong the Eparites.* 
But ttey had now seen the danger of trustii^ to 
those \vh5 had little or nothing, what would- inable 
them to take aU ; and to avoid, says the cotempo-^ 
!*ary hiiStorian, being subjected by the Eparites, 
they resolved to be Eparites. This was another 
blow to the democratical leaders. No prosecu* 
tion was yet infstituted, or, as fieu* as appears, thrca* 
tcned against' them ; but, losing thus thdr influence 
in the^nny, after having lost their majority in the 
sdverein assembly, everything was to be appre^ 
hended for those implicated in a crime which, by 
the laws of all Greece, was capital, and the punish- 
ment ^enferally to be inflicted without trial. One 
resource remained. Thebes, or at least; those who 
> now rilled the Theban councils, had a great interost 
in supjwtfeng them; as their <^ownfall would be, 
' in course, foUchved by a renewal of the antient 
connecticm of ArcsLdia with Lacedagmon.. That 
^ ptouA independency^ which the Arcadiani^ . had 
- made their glory, and that jealoiisy of Theban m- 
terfereiice, whieh they had been taught to esteem 
their fefeSei^tiitl pdlfcy, wer0 no longer eorndderaitiohs 
forthedeitoOQratieidrleiMiers^: they applied urgently 
' anfdv^xpti^Sfitjr 'ftir a llieban arniy to march into 

Peloponnesus : 
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CHAP. Peloponnesus: * If it wai delayed/ di^ said, 
xxym. ^ ( l^acedasmonian influence would quickly 9^gfm 
* rule Arcadia.' 

How far this measure was necessary to ^tk&x 

safety, we can only conjecture; fcMrmit^oiir jiM%* 

ment by what we find -to have been c<Mnn¥Mi in 

Grecian political. contests; but, tliat tiieir powar 

was gone, that their views of ambition were frus« 

trated, unless they could obtain ^i^qi^rt from 

Thebes, the cotetoporary historian has clearly 

^own. The aristocratical party had so gained 

ground, that a majpiity in the multitucMnous sove* 

rein assembly of Arcadia went with it; i^ in 

opposition to the sacrilege only, but generally; 

a circumstance in itadf speaking not a litUe in 

favor of the arbtocratical leadars. The ap|di- 

cation of the democratical chiefs to Thebes, and 

its favorable reception there, becomiE^ known, 

"Was taken into consideration. The democratical 

party seems to have been stiU too poverfiil, in 

-the yet Init half-^formed union of the repuUics, 

to be effectually restn^ned by the soverein 

Xenoph. cBsembly ; but, under authority (^ that assemUy, 

^t' i! 35. mhriaters were sent to remonstrate, at Thebes, 

against the -prapoa^ ;march of Thd^an forces 

into Arcadia, uncalled for 4>y the Arcadian 

^^ovemment Hm measure b^iog (sd^en, the 

£leibn war ^and the circamfito&ees p( OJ^yjoopia 

;beoame the i»^t«ubjeK^^or debate* :In thesis- 

caitfttOD of t^se it ^as obs^rve<i^ ^Tbfkt^^e 

^dHusge end presidency of the |ei]^le ii^t^ of 

'^ /iri^ JbdiMged to the Area)olii(iN^, x^G^r were^t^^be 

^'icoMted hff tit^m^ tltttLtbe imtff»^^ ^f;lwth 

*to 
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* to the Elei&ns would be most consoiiaM to 
' justice and religion, and most acceptable to die 
^ god ; that, in truth, no caude for continuing the 
' war with £lis exbted ;' and thus it was decreed 
by the Assembly. The £leian8 gladly consented 
to a negotiation for pciace upon such grdutids ; a 
trace wfts instantly concluded ; and deputies from 
all the Arcadian cities assembling ift Tegea, re- 
ceived there, in regular form, ministers firom His* 
In this critical moment, when 'the fate cf 
Greece, for all futurity, wa» on tf>e bidafiee, the 
i^^om, t!he magnaniif^ty, the inlarged patriotism 
ctf a Lycomedes, singularly Mrantied am<mg the 
Arciadians, were unfortumiftely not found ; or, if 
existing anywhene, l^nWiout hb active exertion and 
cotttteanding influence, ihey were iti^fiieacious. 
The efibrts of flie aristocratical leadtt-s could not 
pVevfent the hisiilting ajipearance of a Th^ban at xenoph. 
the congress, attended by a body eff three hundred cVs-s^ 
Boeotian heavy-armed. Swearing, with sacrifice 
atad solemn ceremOrly, to the observance of the 
t^ttce, tv^as the first business of the meeting. In this 
the' Thpban readily concurred, and objection wa» 
made on no part. iBanquets were then prepared, 
the psean of peace tesounded, a thoughtless joy 
t>ervaded all ; those leading men excepted, wlu) 
had been principals in t^ sacrilege at Olympia. 
They could not withdrarwtheir consideratioiilfimii 
the disai^nttnent of &eir inttibitaoii^ by the yet^ 
measure which gave ocdasion for the geiMral jcy, 
or froth the prosecution, to Which &ey had maJO^ 
Iheifaselves legaHy liable, and the perse^^fttng 
tonniier in trhicfa, *tm cotttimmly iii tiie Oi^ecian 

republicSi . 
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CHAP. repidi^UeSy moasures^ w^e cairiesd against a defefited 
party. Tbe Tljeban capie con)iQis6i<>ned to give 
them such support as circutmstances mi^t allow* 
CcMfiuhuiiiQating with him^ they found him full of 
that patriotism) which could throw a veil over 
honor, revile justice, and contemn oaths^ when the 
iaterest of his country, or of his party in it, re- 
quired. Some of the Eparites were yet devoted to 
them. Supported by these, and by the Boeotiaiiis, 
they sUut the town-gates, and sent parties around, 
to seize, in the^ mijdst of the general^ festivity, the 
leadiog men of every Orcadian city^ The numr 
ber thus ap|>rehended, was such, that, the public 
prison not holding a|ll, the tqwnhouse was also 
filled with them.. Many, neverthdess,. escaped; 
sc»ne over the town-waUs ; some by favor of those 
who guarded the gates : foir, in this business, says 
the cotempprary historian, the animosity, usual in 
Grecian sedition, actuated none but those Mfho 
feared c£^ital prosecution ; and among those who 
fled were most of the principal Mantineians, whom 
it had bew particularly the object of the conspi- 
rators to, secure. ;.. ,, 

^ Intelligence of this t^ansap^on quickly rec^ching 

Mantiiiieia, dist^t only twelve miles^ was thence 

hastened oyer Arcadia, with admonitian added for 

. all the towiis to be upon their gimrd against what 

J might foypw. . Hefid^ were then sent to Tegea, 

bearing a reqqisitioD for the liberty of , the Mw^ 

,ti^eiaf^idet%ii^d there^ accompanied by a remon- 

'StrMce,.iiiws!t^i)g. ttrn^no Arcadian . shpi^ld be 

executed) or even imprisoned, witbo^jt tr^ in du^ 

c<*W8e)of law J 4i|dr9ffe9n& if apy w 

' ' of 
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bi treason against the union, security from the s'ect. 
Mantineian state for their appearaq(:;e before the - ^^' 
great assemUy of the nation. It might seem as 
if something of the spirit of Lycomedes, some idea 
of just government and true civil freedom, and of 
the proper manner of asserting them, existed still 
in Mantineiaj and only there. . - 

' The Theban, to whose authority, it appears, the Xenoph. 
Arcadian conj^pirators deferred, seems to have " 4.1.39. 
been disconceitfed by the spirited prudence of the 
Mantineians. Fearftil of the consequences of the 
violence to which he had been persuadied, h^ set 
all his prisoners at liberty; itnd, next day, assem- 
bling as mahy Arcadians of 'the different towns as 
were at hand, and- Would come athis invitation^ 
he apologized for what he had done ; misled, as 
iie pretended,'' by false intelligence of a plot for 
delivering Tegea to the Lacedeehioniaris, and of a 
LacedaeihOni^an atmy. approaching. . The excuse 
found Kttle credit, but the apology was accepted, 
so far thdt he was allowed to depart quietly. The 
matter however was then taken into serious cdn^ 
sideratk)n> 'by those who directed the Arcadian 
^councils; ahd theiresiilt seems to have been not 
precisely what prudence would have dictated, to 
those i;^h*)se Object was to preserve the peace and 
independency of Arcadia, which had been so 
indangered, without being yet materially injured-: 
they sent ministers to Thebes, to accuse Ifce author 
of the late violence, and to insist that his. crime 
'shodld be punished with' death. * - . • 

' Epameinondas was then in the high office »-^' 
' of genei^, commander-in-chief; which, in the 

Theban 
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CHAP. Theban as in ti^ Atbewau 4e«u?Graicy, seems to 
have CQnfen::8cl, for its petnod, a kii^ly power ; fyr 
less regukurly controUed, by any (Constitutional 
checks, than the authority oi the I^icedsemonian 
Icings ; and, whto an QverbeariQg piM^ty in th^ 
tumultuary savereio assembly favored, it wa$, Ulce 
the power of an Asiatic vizier, the favcNri^ of hi? 
despot, uncontrolled. To the geoaral the Arca- 
dians were to addr^s themselves. We do not 
find Xenophon often vouching for words, spoken 
by his cot^npomries, with that unqualified assur- 
ance, with which some, who wr<rte fqpr or fiv^ 
hundred years after hiip, have undertaken to give 
them. On thb occasion, the oidy one on which 
0ny censure upon his political enemy, ^paa>el- 
Dondas, appears even implied, he relates what that 
great man said; but hk caution in so doing de- 
serves notice. Affirming nothing from hims^y 
he states the report, which the Arcadian ministers, 
on their return, made to their gpvamment : ^ Epa- 
meinondas told Ihem,' they said, '^at the 
Theban commissioner, at Tegea, hud done far 
better when he sdzed the principal Arcadians^, 
than when -he released timn ; for, the Theban^ 
having ingaged in the war (»ily to serve Arcadia^ 
Miy negotiation for peace, without commpai- 
cation with Thebes, was treason against the 
confederacy. Be assured therefore/ he added^ 
we will BEiarch ii^ Arcadia; c^j wi|h oiar 
numerous firieads thei^e, who have b§€ai £§u^ifi:^ 
to the common cause, we wfll jHFpiiefn^ tb^ 
>war*^' The 

^. £|io(l9ippft )ias, given Aalrwge inconaistfnt ftccoMut of tl^e 
4^(^|||ri&'^ Arcadia and £lis> which led to the fourth expedition 

ol 
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The communication of this report put Pelo^ sficf. 
I>onnesus in a ferment. All the independent 
interests, if an apposite modem phrase may be 
allowed, were indignant, yet at the same time 
alarmed, at the presumption of Thebes, to com- 
mand war for them, within their own peninsula, 
when they desired peace ; and to march an army 
into their country, to inforce such commands. 
The governments of Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia, 
united in these sentiments. They sent, in com- 
mon, to Athens, still connected in that alliance 
with Arcadia which was the last political work of 
Lycomedes, in some' confidence that the Athenians 
would feel themselves bound by interest, not less 
than by treaty, to prevent the Thebwis from be- 
coming masters of Peloponnesus ; and they w^ere 
not disappointed. They sent with not less con- 
fidence to Lacedaemon, tho hitherto the enemy of 

Arcadia, 

of Epameinoiidas into Peloponnesus. Not the leading men of 
the united administration of Arcadia, according to him, but 
l3ie MantiHeiem chiefs alone purloined the sacred treasure Of 
Olympita; for no pubUc purpose, but for private lucre ; and 
it was they who, to prevent leisure for inquiry into their con- 
duct, fomented the Eleian war. That the chiefs of the united 
administration had the Olympian treasury in their power, 
appears from liis own narrative; but how the Mantineians 
i^eparately could command it, he neither informs us, nor 
aeeiiM to ba^ stopp^ to consider ; a^d he appears totally to 
have forgotton, what he had just before related, that it was 
through the previous existence of war with Elis that any of 
tfaem oontd lay thehr liands upon the* Olympian treasury. 
Possibly he had not ready opportunity to consult Xenophon's 
clear detail, when he inriched his book with this string of 
absurdities; vhkh seems too gross to have had vogue when 
the fiicts were recent, but may have been recommended after- 
ward, by the vehemence of party dispute, to -some author 
(peiiiaps Diotiysiodoros or Anaxis, Bceotian writers of Grecian 
history, mentioned at the close of his fifteenth book) whose 
work may have fallen too temptingly in his way. 
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CHAP. Arcadia, but already ingaged anew in friendly 
.i^^^connection with Achaia and Elis. The humilia- 
tion of Lacedaemon is strongly marked by what 
followed. A proposal which, in the early days of 
Agesilaus, would have been scorned and rfesented, 
was now, tho far froni adapted to promote the 
common object, readily accepted. It was agreed 
that the combined troops, when within the terri- 
tory of any state of this new confederacy, should 
be commanded in chief by the general of that 
state, unda' direction of its government. 



SECTION VII. . 

Principles of Grecian Politics, Fourth Expedition of the 
Thebcms, under Epameinondas, JLOto Peloponnesus', Second 
Invasion of Laconia\ Battle of Mantineia* 

We may, perhaps, on fust view, rather wonder 
at the former submission of the Grecian republics 
to the Lacedaemonian supremacy, than at the 
as;>ertion now of the right of equaUty. But it 
will readily occur that this right of equality, how- 
ever justly claimed, could not be exercised, when 
a powerful enemy pressed, without risking great 
inconvenience to the common cause. Republics, 
therefore, like individuals, when fear, revenge, or 
ambition instigated, often conceded their equality 
for the advantage of military subordination. 
Hence arose temptation and opportunities for 
leading and ambitious men, which prevented the 
possibility of lasting peace in Greece, and must 
prevent it w^herever a democracy may exist,* 

strong 
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Strong enough to contend with neighboring powers, s EC T. 
Where gradation of rank is estabUshed, and 
means of rising are open, ambition, undoubtedly 
for wise purposes, implanted in the mind of man, 
has some opportunity for gratification, even in A 
settled government in peace ; but a democracy^ 
in peace is, for the ambitious man, a blank : war 
or civil disturbance are necessary to him ; and, 
when w^ or sedition are once afloat, no govern- 
ment so teems with opportunities, none offers so 
wide a field for ambition, as democracy. Hence 
the most ambitious men are commonly zealous 
for democracy : by far the largest portion of sue- 
cessfiil usurpers have begun^ their career as fa-^ 
Vorites of the multitude: and hence the perpetual 
wars of Greece, and the perpetual seditions. We 
have, seen what insecurity, public and private^" 
what continual apprehension, what almost con- 
tinual violences resulted. In a country so con- 
stituted, should any commonwealth, acquiring 
strength to control others, exercise it so as to 
check mischievous ambition, and inforce any to- 
lerable civil order, popularity would of course 
accrue to it, as far as such benefits were extended; 
Thus, at the time of the rersian .invasions, the 
attachment of the greater part of Greece to Lace^ 
daemon was like that of a clan to an individual 
chief, or a nation to its hereditary king, to the 
admitted right of succession in whose family it 
had owed ages of internal peace. At the same 
time the rest' of Greece, as all the older writers 
testify, looked to subjection even under the Per- 
son monai^, as likely to avert more evib thant 
/VoL-VL Z it 
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CHAP, it would bring. When the superintending power 
then of LacedoBirion, through abuse, became ii^- 
tderaUe, still the other republics felt the necessity 
of a head. Thus Athens roise ; and, when the 
power abused by Athens became also intolerable^ 
it only reverted to Lacedaemon, to be again 
abused. Neveitheless so was the necessity of a 
superintending authority felt, among the jarring 
republics,, that, when a few extraordinsuy men 
had raised Thebes, from bondage under Lacedae- 
mon, to dominion over Boeotia, her new power of 
giving protection was no s<^)ner observed, than it 
drew t^e regard of neighboring states ; and Thebes 
appears to have been, in considerable extent, in- 
vited to aspire to the empire of Greece. Bu^ 
tho the smaller republ^, in general, saw such a 
rising power with more hc^ than jealousy, yet 
the larg^r^ which themselves aspired at suprensiacy^ 
viewed it through a different medium. !^ce the 
battle of Cnidus and the return of Conon, Athens 
had l^een alternately advancing and losing ^ound, 
but altogether gradually advancing, i^ strength 
and in doAiinipn. No aristocracy, oligarchy, or 
monarchy, would so in all points meet and .thwart 
her interest as an imperial democracy. It was 
thus the same principle which formerly animated 
Syracuse against Athens, that now determined 
the Atheniems to persevere^ in alliance with Lace- 
daemon, for the purpose of opposing the ambition 
and the growing power of Thebes. 

It is however remarkable that, in iMs. ymr^ in 

which Athens and Thebea were ingaged on oppo* 

$ite sides, we hear of no ravage of thp Atfiq fields 

>3 ' ., by 
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by the powerful armies of Boeotia, nor of any sect,' 
attempt against Boeotia in the occasional absence > ^^^' } 
^ its forces. Both states sent troops to act 
against each other, at a distance from the terri- 
tories of both, in Peloponnesus ; both remaining 
quiet at home, as if by compact : perhaps com- 
pact, if not formally expressed, yet really un- 
derstood, and upheld by a mutual sense of its 
convenience. The fact has been noticed by ' 

Demosthenes, that, during the Theban war, the . 
Attic territory injoyed perfect peafce **. But the 
genius of Epameinondas, intent upon raising his 
city, and reckoning the depression of the formerly 
overbearing landforce of Lacedae'mon the first 
thing necessary, would avoid needless implication 
^ith Athens by land, while nevertheless, con- 
ceivirig the bold project of making Thebes a isoc; or. «d 
maritime power, he would contest with Athens **^^ 
the command of the sea. That empire, to which, 
wliile the strength of Lacedaenion was so fully 
employed in the war with Thebes, Athens had 
been silently rising again, the Athenian democracy 
again exercised tyrannically; and the discontent 
among those called its allies, especially the riclv 
ilands of Rhodes and Chios, and the important 
town of Byzantium, invited the attention of 
Epameinondas. He collected a naval force so B.C. 363, 
unexpectedly, and conducted it so ably, that 
Laches^ who commanded the Athenian fleet on 
the Asiatic station, tho an officer of reputation, 
was unable to make heftd against him j and the 

states 

^ I think in- the oration on the crown. 
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CHAP. States of Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, reiK)un« 
-J^ cing the Athenian confederacy, ingaged in alliance 
with Thebes. But, successful as he thus was in 
one expedition, well timed and rapidly executed, 
yet he could not maintain the advantage. Withift 
the same year, according to Diodorus, Timotheus, 
commander-in-chief of the sea and land forces of 
Athens, rfelieved Cyzicus in the Propontis, when 
besieged, if not by Epameinondas in person, yet 
by the armament which had been acting under 
him, and took the important towns of Toronc 
and Potidaea on the Thracian coast; nor do 
we hear of any farther naval enterprize of the 
Thebans. 

Antiquity has so consented in unqualified eulogy 
of Epameinondas, that it might be hazardous, for 
a modem, to question the integrity of his views 
and the propriety of his conduct, if the passions 
which, evidently and confessedly, in some degree 
instigated him, ambition and the love of glory, 
were not themselves somewhat differently esti- 
mated in the antient and in the modem moral 
balance, and if political right and wrong were not 
also, in antient and in modem times, distinguished 
by different criteria. The violence of his inter- 
ference in the afji^rs of Arcadia, against the esta- 
blished government of the country, in support of 
a faction disgraced by a profligate act, seems not 
to be justified upon any , principle that will now 
be admitted. Motives however, of considerable 
weight, for his resolution to march into Pelo- 
ponnesus evidently existed. It appears clearly 
enough, tjio not directly said by Xenophon, that 

Lacedaemonian 
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iJacedaemonian intrigue had contributed to the sect. 
revolution m Arcadia ; beginning with M antineia, 
and finally pervading the united government 
Nevertheless this, apparently, should have been 
opposed tiy negotiation, and would - hardly justify 
hositile invasion: Thebes was not attacked, nor 
any regular ally of Thebes. But the Messenians, 
whom the Thebans had undertaken to protect in 
their recovered country, were, through the reviv- 
ing influence of Lacedaemon in Peloponnesus, 
certainly in great danger. If then Epameinondas 
can be vindicated from the appearance of some 
wantonness of ambition, the right, if such it was, 
and the duty^ which he had created for himself, 
of protecting the Messenians, are what may most 
obviously be alleged for him. But another, at 
least probable motive for his famous and fatal 
expedition, may deserve notice. That inherent 
restlessness in the Grecian political system, which 
made it incapable of lasting peace, is acknowleged 
by all the ablest writers of the republican times. 
Thebes was the head of a great military confe- 
deracy ; and Epameinondas, at the head of the 
affairs of Thebes, was not in an easy situation* 
Very probably he was reduced to make . a virtue, 
as he could, of necessity, by undertaking the di- 
rection of the effervescence, which he could not 

still *^ 

The. 

*^ Barthelemi has done little, and even attempted little, 
toward any illustration of the politics, or political history, of 
Greece. In his abundant reading he has given his attention 
much to the panegyrists of Epameinondas, and it has been a 
favorite purpose of his own to panegyrize Epameinondas. 
Nevertheless he describes him as a meer Theban patriot; not 

Z 3 ^^^*' 
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CHAP. The force that be was able to assemble, zealoui 

xxvm.^ ^^ serve under him, might alone have inflamed 

Xeooph. the ambition of an ordinary man. The Eubo&an 

as* i.r towns were now united in thfit ccmfederacy ^ith 

Thebes, which bound their men of military age 

to march at the order of the imperial people. 

Numerous Thessalian auxiliaries came ; from the 

(agusi Alexander of PhercB, and from the cities 

which bad opposed the tagus ; for they were now 

^t peace with oneanother, and equally in alliance 

witii Thebes. Locris was comjrfetely subject ta 

Thebes **. Phocis, boldly asserting independency,, 

refused obedience to the requisition for its troops : 

* The terms of our alliance,' said the Phocians, 

* require us to assist the Thebans, if attacked, but 

* not to march with them to attack others.' 

• c^ Leaving this contumacy for future considera- 

tion, Epameinondas, to prevent oj^ortunity for 
checking his way to his great object, hastened to 
pass the isthnms. At Nemea he halted ; hoping 
thence to intercept the force expected from 
Athens, to join the army of the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy ; but, after some stay, finding himself 
disappointed by the foresight of the Athenian 

governnaen^ 

even attempting to show that hU views extended to tb^. 
general freedom aad well-being of Greece, He uses the 
ficence, which the plan of his work affords, for omitting all 
notice of the very remarkable circumstances which led. to th« 
last Theban invasion of Peloponnesus ; and, taking up his 
hero already with his army in the heart of Arcadia, he avows, 
without reserve or apology, that the purpose of the expedi- 
tion was to decide, *si c'etoit au Thebainsou aux I^cede- 
* mdni^ns de donner des loix aux autres peupks,' Anacharsis, 
cb. 13. p. 264. t. 2. ed. Oct. 

•* Of this we are infoimed by Xenophon on a former occa- 
sion, and therefore perhaps he has omitted to name Locris 
llere% 
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government, who sent their troops by sea to the sect. 
Laconian coast, he proceeded to Tegea. Heire v..— y '-i 
his Peloponnesian allies met him. Argos, com-^ 
monly zealous in opposition to Lacedtemon, was* 
kt this tiiiie ftee enough from sedition to send 
forA its strength. ' The revived state of Messenia 
was of course warm in the Theban interest y and 
scarcely less so those Arcadian states which, by 
rebellion against the united government of their 
nation, had embraced it. These were principally 
iTegea, Megalopolis, Asea, and Palantium, with 
some interspersed village-republics, through weak- 
ness and situation, dependent on these. The 
army, altogether, according to Diodoru^, con- 
sisted of more than thirty thousand infantry, and 
about three thousand horse. The army of the ^'n- HeU 
Lacedaemonian confederacy, considerably inferior, *. i & 9, 
assembled about the same time in Mantineia,' 
Arcadia was divided, but the greater part joined 
in the Lacedaemonian alliance ; so that the troops 
of Arcadk, Achaia, and Elis, formed its princi- 
pal force. The Lacedoimonians sent* their cavalry 
and a body of mercenaries, with a small body only 
of their native infantry, keeping the greater part 
for emergencies, at homie. * 

Epameinondas remained some time, with hi$ 
wfedie army, inactive within the wdls of Tegea *^ ; 

a measure 

•^ To r^aToflTifcf MP ra Tft;^fi riHt Ttyteiruf ivoiia-arii, Tht 

iM»:«d r^rmnktf coc^monty ti'iuislated, and' indeed commmiiy 
meaning, a campy was however m>t confined, to that sense^* 
but was used sometimes for what*"we call quarters. This is 
folly shown hy an expression of Xenophon soon following t 

c. 5. s. 15. 

- Z4 
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THAP. a measure of which Xenophon declares his ap- 

probation, in terms which seem to mark tbat^ in 

its day, it had tiot eacapied censure. In the want 

indeed of a cotemporfiry historian the friend of 

the Tbeban general, tho with later authors he ha« 

been a fevorite ob^ct of panegyric, yet we find 

his candid enemy, ^kenophqn, reajly his best 

XenoDb. eulogist * That thb expedition was fortunate,' 

t.5. 9.9. says that writer, * I would not affirm ; but, for 

* * what human prudence and courage might ac* 

* complish, in my opinion Epameinondas failed 
f in nothing. I commend liim for keeping his 

* army within the walls of Tegea. He deprived 

* the enemy thus, not only of ojqportunity to 
^ attack him, but of opportunity to observe what 

* might indicate his purposes^ Means of prepa- 

* ration nevertheless for himself were readier; 

* and the enemy's motions were open tp his ob- 

* servation, equally as if he were incamped with- 
f out I commend hiin also, because^ tho com- 

* manding the stronger army, he refrained from 
^ attack, while the enemy held advaiitage of 
^ ^ound.' The inactivity however, which Xeno- 
phon thus approves, could be advantageous only 
for a limited time. The influence , arising from 
the general confidence in the abiUty and spirit of 
Epameinondas, would indeed inabl^ him to per^ 
Revere in it longer than a commander of inferior 
name; but, in rest and confinement, discoptcoit 
would grow, even sunong his troops, ci^ected 
from various states ; his reputation would suffer, 
and then his commajid would become precarious. 

«.*>. Meanwhile of some advantages, which he had 

"^ been 
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been expecting, he found himself disappointed: sEaf. 
none of the hostile or neutral states would be in- . '^"' 
ducedy through any terrcMr of his superiority, or 
fmy hope for advantage from the change^ to join 
the Theban cause. 

: 'Apparently the wisest conduct, of the Lacedas- 
inonian confederacy, would have been to perse- 
vere in precisely that disposition of their force, 
which had principally occasioned the Theban 
general's inactivity. The Lacedtemonian heavy- 
armed remaining at home, for the security of 
their own country, the army assembled at Man- 
tineia had. taken a position near that town, so 
strong as to deter attack, and so advantageous, 
for covering the Mantineian territory, that Epa- 
meinondas, with the very superior force he com- 
manded, had thought it prudent to abstiain from 
the usual work of ravage. But, in such circum- 
stances, re^ itself begets uneasiness. The allies 
feared only the more destructive explosion from 
the unexpected quiescence of so great a force^ 
pnder so renowned a commander. They could 
IK)t be satisfied to have the Lacedaemonians re- 
main at home, fpr the protection of their own 
- country, less immediately threatened, while they, 
with unequal numbers, should bear the brunt of a 
war so much more than commonly formidable. 
They werfe in consequence so urgent m petitioo 
and remonstrance, that the Lacedaemonian go- 
vernment thought it necessary to concede, and all 
the best remaining strength of the state miarched 
und^ the orders of AgesilauSt 

. ^ ^ This 
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CHAP. This measure relieved Epameinondas. Intel- 
xxym. ijggQjje ^o sooner reached him, that Agesilaus 
had left Sparta, and was already at PeUene, than 
he formed his plan and proceeded im>tdntly to 
the execution. Orders were issued for the troops 
to take their evening meal, and march. The 
better road to Sparta, and perhaps, from Tegea, 
the shorter, by Sellasia, was open; and so deficient 
was the lookout of the Lacedaemonians, that, but 
Xcnoph. for the providential intelligence, so-Xenophon 
^5! ll 1*0. €^ls it*^ brought to Agesilaus by a Cretan, 
Sparta would have been taken, he says^ like a 
bird's nest, destitute of defenders* Agesilaus 
hastened his return, so that he arrived before 
Epameinondas. His force, the whole Lacedae- 
HUHiian cavalry and part of the infantry being at 
Mantineia, was very scanty for the defence of A 
loosely-built unfortified town, against the ap- 
proaching army. . But, for the antient art of war, 
every house was a ftntification; every eminence 
gave great advantage ior the antient missile wea- 
, pons. From a housetop the bowman, slinger, and 
dartman, himself secure, could aim his strokes at 
those below with superior effett. 
c. 5.S. 11. Epameinondas, upon his arrival, disappo^ed 
L 15I p!499. ^f his hope of surprizing the place, observed the 
^t.EiJ!^.& aWe disposition for defence made by Agesilaus, 
Ages. and determined his plan of attack accordingly. 
A^es. Making no attempt against the more open part?, 
where immediate assault was expected, - he sent a 
itetachment, which, by a circuitous march, seized 

abei^ 
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^ height commanding the t6wn. * It may be secx. 
^ said/ says XenojAon, ^ that the deity iirterfered : '— I^L^ 

* it mi^y be aid that nothing can withstand the hTl r. 

* dedpetale : cert^ly/ he proceeds, ^ it appears ^ *' ** ^^ 

* extraordinary, that, whtjn- Archidamus, with les9 
*. than a hundred men, a4vancing over very diffi- 

* cult ground, at^acjced that height, the Thebans, 

* those men breathii^ fire, those conquerors of 

* the Lacedaemonians, with advantage of numbers, 

* and with every advantage, did not even wait 

* the assault, but turned ; and some of the prime 

* of t^ieir army were slain.' The Lacedaemonians, s. tx 
elated wth such success, pursued intemperately, 

and lost some men : but Archidamus kept pos- 
session of the ifnportai^t post he had carried, raised 
lib trophy, and received the enemy's solicitation 
for the bodies of the dead, of which he remained 
master ; which, on account of the usual impres- 
j^on on the soldiers, on both sides, was, in the 
circumstances in which the Lacedaemonians stood, 
a very important advantage. 

Plutarch has reported an anecdote of thiij 
attack upon Sparta, which, tho somewhat appa* 
rently extrava^nt, has been too much noticed to 
be passed urimentioned. Isadas, son of Phoebidas^ 
a youth of a singularly fine person, just anointed, 
in the way of the Greeks, after bathing, on alarm 
sounded, snatching a spear in one hand,, a sword 
in the other, ran out naked, pressed. to the forer 
most rank of the Lacedasmonian troops, anc^ did 
cxtraordmciry execution among the enemy, wkh- 
qut receiving a wound : whether, says the writei^ 
some god preserved him, or the idea tiiat he: wa* 

more 
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CHAP, more than human appalled the enemy. For the 
w)^ merit of his deed he was -rewarded with the 
honor of being publicly crowned by the ephors : 
for the irre^larity of it, he was fined a thousand 
drachmas, about forty pounds sterling. Plutarch 
iBeems to attribute this adventure to the ingage- 
ment in which the trophy was won by Archi- 
damuS ; with which it seems utterly inconsistent. 
With more appearance of probability it mi^t be 
referred to the assault, not specified by Xeno- 
Wyb. ^^^ phon, but in which, according to Polybius, the 
besieging army penetrated as far as the agora of 

Sparta *^ 

It appears however to have been the success of 
Archidamus, in carrying the commanding post, 
that deprived Epameinondas of the hope of rapid 
progress against the. city ; and, utiprovidfed as he 
\ras, in a hostile country, hemmed in by moun- 
tains, 

*• Isadas, aceording to the well imagined conjecture of 
Mr. Jamea Byres, has been intended in that admirable statue 
in the villa Borghese at Rome, commonly, but enough with- 
out reasonable ^undation, called the fighting gladiator ; the 
jonly work extant, of the first-rate Greek sculpture, in which 
the human form is represented in strong action ; unless the 
Laocoon in the Vatican should be arranged in the same class 
of design, or the Wrestlers, in the tribune of the gallery at 
Florence, may be admitted into the same class of merit. The 
character of the countenance of the figure in the villa 
Borghese is Grecian and heroic. The difference of the fea- 
tures of the dying gladiator, rightly so called, in the Capitol, 
is striking : the expression is very fine; the work is altogether 
admirable, and the more so because it niarks precisely the 
character it has been intended to represent ; not a Greek, for 
the face is not Grecian ; not a hero, for the expression, thd 
showing sternness and fortitude, shows the fortitude of a 
Jiiind depressed by slavery, and without elevation of thought. 
Such at least is the impression which it readily conveys to 
those to whom the forms of Grecian sculpture are femilian 
Since this note was first published, these statues, I fear, hav9 
Wen removed from the places indicated. 
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tmns, he deemed it inexpedient to wait till the fizc% 
army from Mantineia, already marching to the ^ ^^^^ 
relief of Lacedaemon, should arrive. Fertile in 
resources, he founded, on the failure of one 
stroke, a plan for another. It was the season ai 
harvest; and the Mantineians, who, while he lay 
in Tegea, had confined their slaves and cattle 
within their walls, would endevor to profit from 
his absence for getting in their crop. Hastening 
therefore his return, in expectation to find the 
produce ready for carrying, with the slaves and 
cattle in the fields, he proposed to make all the 
prey of his ariny. 

After a march of thirty miles, over a lofty 
mountain barrier, he allowed his infantry some 
rest in Tegea ; but he sent his horse immediately 
forward, into the Mantineian territory. All the 
laboring slaves, as he foresaw, all the cattle, and 
many of the Mantineian people, within and beyond 
the military age, were in the fields. The approach 
of the Theban cavalry being observed ai^d an- 
nounced, all was alarm in Mantineia, and 
throughout its narrow territory. Fortunately a 
body of Athenian horse was just arrived, but Xcnoph. 
fatigued with a forced march of two days, of c 5! s* 15. 
extraordinary length, along a mountainous road. 
They had left Eleusis. only the preceding day, 
rested for the night at the isthmus, and, on the 
morrow, in fear, apparently, of being intercepted, 
passed their way on, by Cleoriae to Mantineia^ 
without halting. They had just taken their 
quarters, and men and horses were yet without * 

refreshment, when the Mantineians came to them 

with 
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tUAt, I'Tith the most esurnest solicitations for assSstancei 

■^ ^ -' and protection, on which they represented their 
existence as dependhig. The Atiienians, astrnmed, 
toys the historian, weary as they were, being pre- 
sent in such circumstances, to be useless, and 
anxious to maintain their country's glory, instantly 
remounted, to ingage a very sup^ior force of the 
cavalry of Thebes and Thessaly, the roost re- 
nowned of Greece. They catne quickly to action, 
and brave men, he procecfds, fell on both sides; 
but the advantage was wholly with the Athenians : 
tiiey carried off all their own slain ; they restored 
some of the enemy's, the boasted criterion always 
of victory, under a solicited toruce; jmd, what was 
a more essential, and ipdeed a most important 
advantage, they gave complete prote^on to the 
Mantineians, and inabled them to save all their 
property ^^ 

Diflfculties now pressed upon Epameinondas. 
The confederacy of little military republics, which 
had put so great a force, the best part of their 
population, under his command, had no public 
revenues equal to the maintenance of those num- 
bers in the field, far from home. The term of 
expeditions, which they migit underteike, was 
limited by necessity of circumstance. Maga- 
zines, such as attend the motions of modem 

Xenoph. armies, were not even thought of. Already the 

c.Vs.'i9. troops under Epameinondas had suffered want^ 
and that want must go on increasing. But the 

». 18- term of his expedition wsus not left to his dis- 

<^tion, 

^* Xenophon haar not named the Afttnknf comniaDdcr : 
Diodorus calls him Hegelochus : a man, he says, before of 
high reputation among the Athenian military. 
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fitetion, or to be decided by contingracies ; it was sect. 
al^olutely limited by the controliog authority, ^ ^^* 
whether of the Thebw goyemment, or.of a con- 
gress df the confederacy, we are uninformed It 
was now near expiring and the troops of t^e 
nc»rtbem states must be led home''. Defeated 
in his attempt upon Sparta, and in that which fot^ , 
lowed it, upon the Mahtineian territory, his repu- 
tation could not fail to suffer, notwithstanding the 
abilities really displayed, if, with an army so 
superior to the enemy, and, so much greater than 
was commonly seen in Greece, his eampain were 
^larked only by disappointments. He had more- 
over to consider, tibiat his esLpeditton was tiie 
vmnediate occasion of the union of Athens, £lis, 
Achaia, and the best part of Arcadia, with Lace« 
, daemon, in opposition to Theb^, or at least of the 
actual energy of that union. Were he then to 
withdraw without victory, tiiose Arcadians, whose 
cause had been the pretence for the Xhebans to 
intedere in arms in Peloponnesus, must be 
immediately overwhelmed ; and the revived state * 
of Messenia, for whose protection Thebes, but 
espedfaUy Epameinondas, was pledged, would be 
at the eniemy's mercy, A victory was perhaps 
necessary, not cmly to avert ruin from those whom 

he 

limtit rj} rpAl^ rhf xs^nn* This is among the passages of 
Xenoph'on for which we want assistance, which, it should 
seem, we might not unreasoDahly expect from the later 
antient writers wha have treated of the actions of Epamei- 
nondas; but, among many tales, and much panegyric, we 
j&od little that deserves the name of history, or that aflbrds 
any illustration of history. As far as I haye ventured expla- 
nation, I. think I am warranted hy what may be gathered 
iix>m X^phon himself. « 
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he had bound himself to protect^ but to make his 
own return to hia country, not creditable only but 
even safe. A battle therefore was indispensable ; 
and if he fell, says Xenophon^ it was a satis* 
factory reflection for him that 1ms fall would be 
glorious, in the endevor to give Thebes the empire 
of Greece. 

^ That these should be his sentiments/ proceeds 
the historian, continuing the eulogy of his enemy, 
^ I think not very wonderful ; they are common 

* to men smitten with the love of glory : but, to 
' have so prepared his troops, collected from va- 

* rious states, that they would decline no fatigue, 
' yield to no danger, in want be patient, and in 
^ all circumstances orderly and isealous in duty ; 
' this I think truly worthy of admhration.' £pa** 
meinondas declared, in public orders, his resolu- 
tion to ingage the enemy, and the ubnost alacrity 
was manifested by the army. The cavalry dili- 
gently brightened their helmets ; the infantry were 
seen busy, sharpening their spears and swords, 
and burnishing their shields ; some of the Arca- 
dian heavy-armed desired to be inroUed in the 
Theban band of clubmen ; a circumstance which 
seems singularly to mark the popularity of the 
Theban name, when Epameinondas commimded. 
What the band of clubmen was we are not in- 
formed : possibly an institution of less utility for 
the weq)on, from which it was denominated, than 
for the enthusiasm it inspired, in emulation of 
Hercules, whom the Thebans proudly called at 
th^ same time their god and theu* fellowcountry- 
man, 

General 
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General zfeal thus quickly inidking pareparation sect. 
complete, Epamcinondas, at an early hour of the ^^-^^ 
morning, formed his order of battle, and marched, Heri! 7. 
by his left ; not directly toward Mantineia, but to ^" ^' *' ^^* 
the nearest root of mount Mafenalua; the western 
boundary of the vale, , in which both Mantineia 
aiKl Tegea stood. There, on strong ground, ••••• 
within sight of the enemy, he extended his pha- 
lanx, and grounded arms'% as if going to in- 
camp^ 

' Accoitiing to those terms, to which the pressure 
of adversity had reduced the Lacedaemonians to 
submit, the army of their confederacy, .being in 
the Mantineian territory, was to be commanded, 
in chief, by Mantineian generals, under direction 
.df the Manttneian administration. In the want 
of the abilities of a Lycomedcs, which mi^t have 
made some amends for tlie inherent inconveni- 
eoeies. of «uch a regulation, the presence of Agesi- 
laus, tho not possessing the nominal command- 
ih-diief, might have been MvantageoUs : «ome 
deference f might have been paid to his rank and 
long experieede, at least when danger pressed. 
But Ep)ameii:K)ndas aeems to have derived that 
advantage from his expedition again^ Spai'ta,' 

. thaV 

^ "Bhro Tor •w^ioL It is not always possible to find tarnas 
in modern language for expressing exactly the circumstances 
of antient warfare. In the Grecian service, what principally 
Joaderf'the l((k)l9ol(li^r of the phalanx was his large shield. ^ 
To relieve him from the pressure of its weight was of course 
expedient, whenever it might be safely done. The spear also 
was wei|^ty, but/it Inight be planted on the ground, and still 
ready for in^t^nt use. To ground the shield required more 
caution, and seems to have been mor* particularly implied in 
th<J phrase ^Mk^nra. ftrX«, 

VouVI. A A r 
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CHAP, that Age^Alaus, and a large part of the troops, 
before destined to reinforce the army in Arcadia^ 
were retaided to protect Laconta against any 
new attack. Who comn^anded now in Arcad^^ 
we are ni^t informed : their deficiencies only are 
report^ to m. Apparently the ciroumstances 
whicih itnpdse* upon EpameinokMkB the necesskj^ 
of seeking a battle, should have deoided tfaem by 
all means to avoid it. Nevertheless tihey were 
prepared, with a very inferior force, two-thirds 
only of his numbers, according to Dibdoms^ to 
contend with his superior talents; His measureSyr 
indicating ititention to incamp, oom^etely de- 
ceived them. After having formed their order of 
battle, with the view to meet him, concluding that 
his purpose was hot to fight that day, th^ allowed 
that order to be in a great degree dissolved, and 
the preparation o( the soldier's mind for acticm, 
highly impcHtant in Xenophon's idea, to be re- 
laxed and dissipated. 

Epahieinondas observed the effect his feint had 
j^roduced,' and proceeded to pr6fit from it: he 
isfilued orders to resume arms and march. We 
h^ve seen it the pracjifice of the Thel)aiis to fonact 
their phalemx of extraoitlinary deplh^ ev&i to fifty 
in fiBe ; trusting to the effect of breaking the 
enemly's front, at the risk of suffering th^nselves 
in flank. By this, method they had formeriy 
gdned the battle of Delium against the Athenians, 
and by this method Epameinondas himself had 
succeeded, in the glorious day of Leuctra, against 
the Lacedaemonians. His superiority in numbers 
inabled him now, in taking the «MtVantege, to. 
5 obviate 
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otmate the hazard of that method. Resolving to sect. 
direct his principal effort against the enemy^s v^^w 
right, he formed his line in the ordinary manner 
of the Greeks. His Theban column of attack 
was a separate body, which he placed in front of' 
his left wing. Following the same principle in 
the disposition of his cavalry, he divided it on 
the flanks of his infantry ; but meaning that the 
cavalry of his left should be the- charging body, 
he gave it a strength that might insure its superi- 
ority, leaving the horse on his right comparatively 
week. These therefore he directed to some ad- 
vantageous ground, with orders not to move from 
it, unless opportunity of evident advantage should 
offer ; and he provided support for them> in case 
of need, from a body of infantry. 

While, in this advantageous arrangement, Epa- 
meinondas led directly toward the enemy, their 
generafe, tho they had allowed order nearly to 
cease in their army, had not provided for holding 
it in their choice to avoid a battle. His approach, 
therefore, produced, with universal alarm, a uni- 
versal hurry among their forces. Some, says the 
cotemporary historian, were forming, some run- 
Bing to the ground where they should form, some 
bridling their horses ; some putting on their breast- 
plates, and all seeming more like men expecting 
to suffer than preparing to act. Order however 
was restored before attack could begin upon^ 
them : ^ Arcadiftns held' the right, as the post Diod i. is. 
ef honor, whiei^ by treaty, they ckimed within 
tbeir own country j the Laced»moniani» were 

A A 2 posted 
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CHAP, posted next to them ; the cavahry were divided 00 

>™i[> the flanks. 

Xenoph. The battle began with the cavalry. That of 

C.5. «.«3. the Lacedaemonian side was without those light- 
armed foot, practised to act with horse, whose 
weapons, galling from a distance, prepared for 
the effect of a charge. The Theban abounded 
with these ; and being moreover very superior in 
number, they presently overthrew their opponents. 
The Theban column of infantry then joined action ; 
but, tho carefully composed of the best troops, 
with Epamdnondas leading, it found strong re- 
sistance from the Lacedaemonian and Arcadian 
foot. Its persevering force, however, at length 
broke the opposing ranks, and then the effect was 
what the able projector expected. That vi4iich 
had the reputation of being the firmest part of the 
enemy's line being put to flight, the conts^icm 
spred among the interior troops, and all the in- 
fantry gave way. 

B.C.36'i. It seemed now as if victory must be, on the 
Theban side, as complete as superior forc^, di- 
rected by superior judgement, could make it 
But we have had repeated occasion to observe 
how much of the fate of multitudes may depend 
on one man. Leading the charge of his columD, 
just as success appeared decided, .tho the Lace- 
daemonians, with their jrfialanx broken, were s^till 
resisting, Epameinpndas received, a wound in his 
breast, and fell. The disaster ing^ged the titten- 
tion of those arpund; and, with the . infOTmalion 
of it, rapidly spreading, <?onftisiop, and dismay 

pervaded 
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pervaded the army. Succession of command sect. 
seems not to have been duly provided for. The \^>s/^ 
various multitude having no equal confidence in 
any other officer, authority, extending over the 
whole, in a great degree ceased ; or, if any proper 
regulation had been made, it was overborne by 
the impulse of hesitation and consternation ; 
which so prevailed, that scarcely an attempt was 
made to profit from the victory actually gained. 
The heavy-armed stood on the ground on which Xenoph. 
they had fought, vindicating the possession of the c. 5. s. gk 
dead and wounded, but not moving a step in 
pursuit. The cavalry turned from those they had 
put to flight; and, without a blow against tlie 
enemy's retreating infantry, slipped by them, to 
rejoin their own phalanx, as if themselves de- 
feated. .The li^t-armed and targeteers, alone 
presuming on victory, crossed the field towarti 
the left, without expecting attack or looking for 
support. The Athenian horse, no longer kept 
in' check by the able disposition made for the 
purpose, charged and put them mostly to the 
sword. Epameinondas lived to be informed that 
his army was victorious, but fainted, it is said, on . 
the extraction of the broken end of the weapon, 
left in the wound, and died soon after". 

Under 

** Xenophon simply mentions that Epameinondas fell in 
the battle. Diodorus, after a puerile detail of feats, like those 
of Achilles in the Iliad, or rather of Virgil's hero in the 
^neid, is more circumstantial than any other writer about 
his death. He mentions n« authority for those things said 
and done, between three and four centuries before inm, which 
Nepos, in his own age, and Pktarch and Paubanias, after 
him, evidently did not quite believe; yet his story has been 
generally given as authentic by modern writers. Plutarch^ 

A A3 • iu 
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CHAP. Under these circnmstilnces of the battle^ botii 

^^Jlii> sides claimed the vidtory ; each army raised its 

HTf*7. trophy, undisturbed by the other ; each remained 

Diodor*^* in possession of some of the enemy's dead; and 

1.15. p.503. neither would immediately solicit the bodies. 

But the slain of the Lacedaemonian side seem to 

have been not only more numerous, but of hi^er 

rank, cavalry and heavy-altned ; whereas those 

of the Theban i^de, remaining in the enoxiy's 

power, .were mostly light-armed, or taigeteers. 

Shortly therefore the Lacedaemonians, yieldii^ 

to what was esteemed a most serious duty, sent 

their herald, with the ui^al solicitation; and, after 

this acknowlegement, the Thebans alsb sent tiieir 

herald to make the same request 

Xen. HcL ' Universal expectation,' says the cotemporary 

t. t^i'vr. historian, ' was strangely deceived by this event 

* of so gredt a bsittle. Almost all fireece being 

* met in arms, there was nobody who did not 
' suppose that the victors Tfould in futujre com- 
' mand, and the defeated must obey. But God,' 
be continues, ^ decided otherwise. Each party 
' claimed the victory, and neither ^gldneid any 
'advantage: territory, town, or dominion, was 
' acquired by neither ; but indecision, and trouble, 
' and confusion, more than even before that battle, 

* pervaded Greece.' Tired then with the sad 

-tale 

in his Life of Ageeilaus, has quoted earlier aathors ; a cu*- 
cQmstance which may, niore than any ether, excite i3^r€t 
for the Joss of his Life of Gpameinondas. For those circum- 
stances, 1 eported by Diodorus, which, being probable in' them- 
selves, are in any degree ccnfiimed by Nepos and Plutarch, 
neither of whom has copied him, or whieJi "Afford probaUe 
illustration of the cotemporary biftorian's coacise nturrative, 
reasonable credit will be allowed. 
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tale of his country's woes, which, in the vain hope siEct* 

pf better times, be had now, from early youth 

to iidyanced age, been solicitously observing he 

(^onclqdes his historical narrative : ' Thus far,' 

he «says, * suffice it for me to have related : folr 

* Ipwing events, perhaps, will iirterest some other 

' writer/ 
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General Facificaiion', Lacedcemon excluded: Tr6ubl€s m At" 
cadia; Interference of Thehes : Views of Agesilaus, Affairs 
of the East: War of Evagoras with Persia: Rebellion of 
the Persian Maritime Provinces, Expedition of Agesilaus to 
Egypt : Death of Agesilaus : Distraction together of the 
Aristocratical and Democratical Interests in Greece, and 
Dissolution of the antient Sj/stem of Grecian Coffederacy. 

It is a most critical moment at which we lose the sect. 
invaluable guidance of Xenophon, in the maze yJH^l^ 
of Grecian affietirs. According to Diodorus and Djod. 1. 19. 
PUitarch, the fermentation, in which tlie indeci- pf ,^; ^;^^' 
jBive battle of Mantineia left things, was presentiiy ^s*^"'- 
stilled by a ^eneml peace ; to the terms of which 
Laceda^mon alone refused accession. How the 
adverse republics were brought, to a temper for 
pacification, those:writers, little curious about such 
mattens, leave untold ; but a collation of the me- 
morials of the times will^^ord, in ^ :great degree^ 
theJnforfnaJtipn to be desired. We have already 
kyamt from K^nophon, tt^at the term limited for 
the service pf the Theban, . and other northeip 
(foifces, was near earing, when the j[>attle was 
foHght; apd we ha^ve had. numerous jc^ccas^i^is |o 

A A 4 see 
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see how usual it was for the armies of the Greciatt 
confederacies, without a peace, without even a 
truce, to separate after a battle. It seems then 
certain that, when the credit and abilities of 
Epameinondas were gone, the Theban influence 
instantly sunk, and the bonds which held the 
Thebian confederacy together were so slackened, 
that it verged rapidly toward dissolution. That 
fear therefore, of the preponderance of Thebes, 
which had united the opposing republics, soon 
dissipated : and, some of them, especially Athens, 
driven, by the dread of a rival democracy, to 
connect itself with the opponents of that interest 
of which it had been formerly the head, became 
now rather apprehensive of the superiority which 
mi^ht return to Lacedaemon and the aristocratical 
cause. Under these circumstances, opportunity 
for negotiation would be obvious. The states of 
the Theban confederacy persevered then in insist- 
ing upon the independency of Messenia. Those 
of the Lacedaemonian, Lacedsemon itself only ex- 
cepted, holding themselves no longef interested, 
as before, to oppose this, some perhaps gladly, 
and the rest alter no long controversy, consented. 
Thus peace appears to have been concluded ; 
Lacedaemon alone remaining at war, nominally^ 
with all the republics qf the Theban confederacy. 
This relic of war, however, was of no very 
threatening aspect; if, by the terms of the treaty 
between the other states of the two confederacies, 
Diod. 1. 15. the armies on both sides were, as Diodorus 

if.94.p.5d7. . ' 

affirms, to be dissolved, and the troops to return 
to their several honies. Nevertheless the fefu- <rf 

exciting 
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exciting united energy anew, among the inimical sect. 

states, appears to have preyented any immediate ^^^^w 

effort of the Lacedaemonians against Messenia. 

The first insuing transactions in Greece, noticed 

by the compiler whom we must now follow, which 

he attributes to the year after that of the battle 

of Mantineia, indicate a prevailing disposition, B.C. 44?^ 

in the Reading republics, to rest under the existing ®^' ^^** ^ 

state of things; tho the uneasiness of a large 

number of unfortunate, and perhaps many injured 

men, urged them still to seek commotion. On 

the union of Arcadia, the inhabitants of several 

villages had been compelled, as we have formerly 

seen, to quit their residences, and migrate to the 

new capital, Mesalopblis. Dissatisfied with the i>'od. 1. 15. 

c.94.p.507« 

change, they now claimed, under that article of 
the treaty of peace, which required the return of 
all the troops, on both sides, to their respective 
homes, to go themselves and reoccupy their 
antient country residences. The leading men 
in Megalopolis vehemently opposed this. We 
might be at a loss for the motives of each party, 
had we not seen a solution of the difficulty in ch.26.s.i. 
Xenophon's account of the dispersion and re- ^h -^ 5. • 
assembling of the Mantineians. Those of the ofthUHi»t. 
inhabitants of Megalopolis, on whom the violence 
liad been put, or tiie chief of them, were landed 
men, accustomed to live independently upon their 
estates, nearly as the smaller barons in the feudal 
times of western Europe '* ; of course attached to 

the 

' ^ Somethkig of the same kind is said to subsist, with 
many relics of heroic manners, among the Mainotes, in the 
FeloponQesian mountains^ at this day ; .^hose chiefs, living 
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CHAP, the aristocratical interest The uneasin^fts of such 
men, on beiqg separated from their prc^rty, to 
become members of the multitude in a town^ and 
. there observed with jealousy by that ;n|ultitude9 
instigated by leaders their political enemies, may 
be easily conceived. They addressed solicitations 
to Mantineia, £lis, and all the aristocratical re<- 
publics^ to support them in their construction of 
the late treaty. Upon this the democraticol chiefs 
, applied to Thebes. Energy, with a disposition to 
pursue the policy of their late iUustrious general, 
so remained in the councils there, that Pam- 
menes, a principal friend of Epameinondas, was 
'Sent, at the head of three thousand heavy-armed, 
into Arcadia. None then stirring in favor of the 
itfifortunate country-gentlemen, as we should call 
them in England, they were compelled to submit 
'to the commo^nds imposed upon them ; and the 
•more effectually to obviate a renewal of their 
^attempt to secede from the city, th^ir country 
residences were destroyed '^ 

In 

in cajsUe^faahioBed houses, lodge tibeiStnmg^^ih^ipitiybJgr 
received, as in Homer's time, under the, goundii^ portal, vr' 
ttlM(rp ipMva. Odyss. 1. 3. v. 399. 

'' According to our editions of Diodorus, the epplieatioQ 
^of the M«g9lqpolitan& was to' Athens, and Pa9uaieQefi,waa an 
rAtJienian general, and the three thousand heavy-armed under 
him were Athenian. Wesseling however has expressed a 
suspicion of this' passage: ' Demivor,' he s^ys, ' Pem^&theoef^f, 
* or. de Megalopolit. jiihil horum attingere.' Thus admo- 
nished by Wesseling to' look into that oration, it 4ias' appeared 
^io me .ftdly implied that, to tbethne «^hc^ i,t-9;«asrdel»f^iie^ 
,jAe Athenian government never had interfered in the affairs 
of the Megalopolitans. Nor uny where, but in this passage of 
HHodorvstdo mt]6»d ibtcgj^jfie^^UVasmiQne&.^si^^Atbtdan 
^peneral. < Bat. Femm^wAfi Ihe Xh^hw ^^eneml apd. 4tat«^)ao, 

nence^ 
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In thit state of things, the situation of the aged sect. 
king of Lacedoemon, Agesilaus, who had begun 
to reign when Lacedsemon was arbitress of 
Greece, and had himself gone far to make her 
arbitress of Asia, could not but be highly uneasy. 
Plutarch has ineptly enough censured him for not 
resting on his humiliated throne. Rest, in any 
security, is little likely to have been in his choice ; 
and Plutarch's apology for him, subjoined to the 
censure, appears far better founded than the cen- 
sure itself: * He thought it,' says the biographer, 

* unworthy of him, even at his age, to sit down in 
^ Sparta, waiting for death, and doing nothing for 

* the public' In truth a Spartan king could do 
little for the public, at home, in peace, unless the 
public.good might require his interference in poli- 
tical intFigiie, and his influence might make such 
interference effectual, to control the ephors. Age- 
silaus however, notwithstanding the misfortunes 
of bis reign, which adverse circumstances, and 
extraordinaiy talents among the enemies of his 

country 

notice, biit ako by Pausanias and Plutarehi and by Pausanias 
especially as having held the command-in chief on an occa- 
sion when the affairs of Megalopolis were settled, and the 
securi^ of that new establishment provided for. Considering 
then the circumstances of Greece at-the>time^ and in times 
imiiiediately preceding and following, as far as they are made 
known to us, ^ej9e seems ao noom for doobt 'but fThebes, 
rather than Athens, would be the state to* whic^ the Mega- 
lopolitans would apply for support, and the state most likety 
^to be able. and ready to give it. FiM)m'f hebts indeed it would 
be almost matter of cou£$e, but from Athens little likely to 
f ome. Altogether then it appears so indicated that the nanie 
AOsjNtitvf has crept into this passage of our copies of Diodorus, 
through the ignecance or carelessoess x)f tral^cnber8ycfor 
Bvfimbvsf <that I hav^. thought myself warranted, statiqg, ^s 
my gro^Mdds^to prefer the reading for which Weaaeli^g has 
furnished the suggestion. 
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CHAP, country produced, appears to have had extensive 

XXVIII. , . . . 

N^v^ estimation in his own and the following age, as a 
wise man and an able politician '^. At this time 
his party was prevalent in Lacedaemon ; and, tho 
approaching* his eightieth year, his constitution of 
Xcn.Agesa. body was still vigorous, and his mind still enter- 
t. s. 8. «8. pricing. Still therefore himself the life and soul 
of the Lacedaemonian administration, he directed 
his views to raise his fallen country. And espe- 
cially it seems to have been his anxious purpose 
to recover Messenia. Military strength was not 
yet so much wanting to Lacedaemon, as revenue 
Xen.Agesii. to givc energy to that strength. Every method, 
Agesii!**^ therefore, tliat the circumstances of the times 
would allow, was taken for raising money. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, loans from individuals seem to 
have been the principal resource ; and the credit 
of Agesilaus what chiefly gave this any efficacy. 
To soothe and reconcile the Perioecians, those 
Laconians of the provincial towns, whom the 
tyrannical oligarchy of the Spartans had alienated, 
would of course be an important object; and it 
was probably a measure of policy, with this point 
in view, and not of base resentment, as Plutarch 
would have it, to grant hereditary honors and 
privileges to Anticrates, a Laconian, who was 
said to have given Epameinondas his mortal 
wound. Possibly it may not have been very 
clearly ascertained by whom, or how, in the 
tumult of close action, with confusion already 

begun 

*• Thus IsOcrates, when it was his porpose to select, for 
exainple, men of the highest reputation for wisdom : *Ayn^U 
Ketbf H^eii theti A»KfilttifM/w9 ffWifAMtctto^* Or. ad Philip* 
p. 364. cd. Auger. 
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begun in the Lacedsemoniau line, that wound was sect. 
given; but, among the diflfierent reports trans- 
mitted to us^ what Plutarch has preserved deserves 
notice: ^ The historian Dioscorides,^ he says, 
^ relates that the Laconian Anticrates struck 
^ Epameihondas with a i^ear; but the descend- 
' ants of Anticrates bear still, among the Lace- 
^ dsemonians, the surname of Machairion, from 
^ the jaiacbaira (a small sword) with which, as 

• 

* they affirm, he gave the fatal blow ; and the 
' hereditary exem^^on from taxes, granted on the 
' occasion, is at this diay injoyed by Callicrates^ 
.^ the head of the family.' 

Matters were thus preparing, in LacedeenKHi^ 
for the Messenian war,, and the great mind of 
Agesilaus was bent upon wearing but its last 
toei^y in that narrow-fieldy to which the pressure 
of adverse circumstances had reduced and still 
ur^ed his attention, when events occurred in the 
East, seeming- to ofier prospect of a : nobler kind. 
Egypt had beenso long in revolt, so £ar successful 
against the Persian empire, that the largctst part 
of that rich <{oudtry, or perhaps^ the whole, was 
nearly settled intoi an independent mdiarchy. 
£ut the Egi^ptian. kidgsi (for sa they are cdled by 
all the Grredan writersl tho' rebels in the contem- 
plation of theiPeisiian icourt) were watchful of 
opportunities for adrantageous forein connections^ 
and for, means of providmg diversion for the 
Persian arms. Success, in one province, aiForded 
incourag^ment for thos^ who held ^ conuband in 
C)tbers, toward the extreinitks^ of the empire, to 
assert independency. O^- these non^ . was nwirc 

invited, 
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CHAP, invited, by situation and ckcumstances, then the 

>2^^^ friend of the Athenian people, Evagoras tyrant of 

Saiamis in Cyprus^; whom we have seen aicquiiing 

his dominion as a hero, and administering it as a 

patriot, but still holding it in ^butary vassalage 

under the Persian monarch. The greali object of 

Evagotas was to unite tibe exfarasive iland of 

Cyprus under his authority. The people of three 

Diodor. principal towns, Amaliiia, Citium, and SoU, or at 

i.i4.p.44r. j^^^ ^ powerftil party in each,, opposed this. If 

they inj(^ed.liberty in any security, m their muni- 
cipal governments under Persian protectios, their 
opposition may have been not uwedsonvble ; £br, 
liio the administration d Evagoras> was just and 
liberal, and anxiousfy directed to the eultifvatiOQ 
of popularity, yet it was, even accordkig to l^e 
eotemporary Athmmi rhetorician, his panegyrist^ 
isoerat ad Completely (ikespotk ; the ^ince not on]y chbse 
fZt"^. hiscounsellota,, fmd appointed aU m^teates, but 
^* ^' madig buvrsy audi exercised juiliciat powicrs ; so that 

he was maatep o£ the lives and fostuioes of his 
subjects. Isocrsytes, if ipdesed he was. autiHW q£ 
the ocMion to Nicocte^ has , not scoufded to> sa^ 
that thie was wot msiy a bettci! govemBient than 
p. 110 k c^garcby» oir democracy, hut tfie best of govemr 
mentsw The a(hilinistratio» may kideed easily 
havie. bden/ prefn-abtei to that of many oS Ibt 
Grecian! nepufaiics ; and thus^ men of propestj^^ wore 
iffiduced tot m^rate froi» varioi^ parts, to Kw' 
under the benign ftdministration of Evagoras. But 
the SoUani^ CStbns^ and Amatiiusiamj i}iev«rthe«- 
less ocmfflderhijg^, iimt the' diameter ^ such a 
government obpended i^n the Ufe of one msaSi, 

and 
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and the chatice of what his successor might be, sec v. 
were unwilling to change existing advantages, 
under a despotic scepter seldom interfering with 
them^ for die precarious benefits to be derived 
from the merit of an absolute prince within their 
iland. Evagoras nevertheless persisted in mea* 
surest whether by his own arms, or by supporting 
a party favorable to his views, for bringing those 
people under his dominion; and the adverse 
party, otiierwise unable to resist, solicited protec- 
tion from Persia. 

The daaiger of losing tixe command of Cyprus, 
so critically situated for int^cepting the most im- 
portant maritime communication of the empire, 
alarmed the Persian court ; and it was resolved to 
repress the growing power of the Salaminian 
prince by force, if he refused obedience to com- 
mands. Evagoras however had prepared himself, 
by other means than the scanty resources which 
Cyprus afforded, for supporting his measures, and 
prosecuting bis views. He had formed a close 
connection vntii the wealthy king of Egypt, Acoris ; 
he had great interest among the Ai^atic Grecian 
tOWns^ and he had carrkd successful intrigue 
amcmg tiie Persian provinceg bordering on the 
Mediterranean. Hecatomnus, who is styled, not 
satrap, butpiince or lord of Caria, a powerful 
vassal of rive empire, apparently of Grecian Uneage, 
wishing for opportunity to follow his examine, 
secretly assisted him with moAey: Cilicia, aaad 
great part of Phenicia, were ripe for revolt 
Kfiowing then the usual slowness of the Persian 
councils, he resolved not to wait till the force of 

the. 
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CHAP, the empire should be collected to attack him in 

v^/^ Cyprus, but endevor to raise busliness for its arms 

a^outaSi that might prevent such attack. His successes at 

or 382. first seemed to justify the boldness of hb plan. 

I. joo. cjiicia joining him, he carried the war immediately 

into Phenicia ; ravaged and plundered the adverse 

part of that rich province, and took Tyre by 

storm. 

Whether these actions were really more bril- 
liant than the plan altogether was judicimis, whe- 
ther they did not compel the slothful government 
of Persia to an exertion of its preponderant force, 
which by quieter measures might have been 
avoided, our information is too deficient to inable 
lis fairly to decide. At loigth, however, an army 
ifocr.Evag. to the amount, according to Diodorus, of three 
Diodor. * * hundred thousand horse and fo£>t, and a fleet of 
. p.46o. ^j^^^^ hundred triremes, were collected for tlie 

Cyprian war. Evagoras's fleet, only ninety tri- 
remes, of which twenty were Phenician, venturing 
a battle, was defeated. Driven thai to the de- 
fence of his Hand, his landforce was little jaWe to 
withstand the numbers that, with the sea open, 
could be poured in upon hirti. AfteiJ resistaiice 
al>Iy protracted beyond expectatton, be^eged iji 
Salamis, disappointed in the amount . of suj^^rt. 
received from the king of Egypt, on tibe verge of 
utter ruin, he was relieved by intri^e among the 
Persian officers. Terihazus, the commander-in- 
chief, accused by Orontas, the general next under 
him, of misconduct and disaffection, was removed. 

Political 

'^ This date is tbus nearly ascertained by two passagesi iiv 
the panegyrical oration of Isocrates, p. 250 & 274. t, ^. 
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totitical necessity then urged Orontas, advanced sect. 
to the chief command, to put an early end to a 
war, which had ali^eady cost the Persian ^cotirt, 
according to Isocrates, more than ten millions . 
sterling'^; and, doubting the power of his arms, 
he proposed a treaty. Evagoras thus, tho com- 
pelled to surrender a:ll his acquisitions, preserved 
the dominion of Salamis ; holding it indeed as .a 
dependence of the empire, and paying a specified 
yearly tribute, but allowed, by compact, the proud 
privilege to communicate with his soverein as a 
king with a king '^ This dominion and dignity 
he held till his death, and transmitted as an inhe- 
ritance to h^ family. His eldest son, says the 
cotemporary Athenian orator, was styled king, 
and the titles of prince and princess distinguished 
his younger sons and his diEtughters*^ It is by 
three extant tracts of that respectable writer, ad- 
dressed to Nicocles, eldest son and successor of 
Evagoras, who seems to have maintained his 

father's 

*' nx<«r $ ViilciKH fAv^ia r«Aayl«. Isocr. Evag. p. 308. t. 2» 

* We Save observed, in, Xenophon's accounts, something " 
very like feudal vassalage, in the tenure of principalities and 
lordships under the Persian empire. Diodorus's words ex- 
press the same thing, as nearly perhaps as it could easily be 
expressed in the words, and according to the? ideas, of a 
people, among whom the thing had not obtained. The terms 
required of Evagoras by Teribazus were, that, reigning in 
Salamis only, rt>^ri rij) Htpa-uv ficcct^T ko^I ivtatflov (po^ov u^io-fAivop, 
x«2 Witt TO v^o^»TlofAi»o¥f ui ^oi^Ao? htxwoTri. The terms 
granted by Qrontas, ptta-^Xtvuv rn^ TaT^xf^im,, kou rov ufptp-fAivov 
ai^ofai fo^», xcff lytat/loy, xai vieuxovuv ^affiXivq ^oco'hhu fff^oa- , 
larloi'T*. 

^ TS» t{ uvrov ytvofAtpup vv^stat x«IfiX»iriy lhu^^KoTf oio/x«0'i 
mfp^o-ayo^iVOfAiitoVf aAX» rov fi\» ^xa-iXix xaAoi/^fyof, rev; ^ ipettClttft 
r^; ^' ay«0-erft(. IsOCf. Evag. p. 318. t. 2. 

Vot. VI. Bb 
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CHAP, father's connection of alliance and citizenship with 
^ ^ '/ the Athenian people, that we derive our principal 
information concerning Evagoras, and the im- 
portant transactiohs in which he had so great a 
•hare *\ 

Thus Cyprus was preserved to the Persian 
empire. But, in reducing one rebellion, another, 
far more extensive and dangerous, was prepared. 
Gaos, who commanded the fleet, was son-in-law 
of Teribazus. Apprehensive that he should be 
involved in his father's ruin, he revolted, and 
joined Aeons in Egypt. In the deficiency of the 
Persian government at this time, in proporti<Hi as 
the fidelity of its officers was liable to be ill re- 
warded, treason and rebellion were little scrupled 
among them : its firequent weakness^ in pardoning 
incouraged offence, while its misdirected severity 
ch.«3.8.i. took away the just confidence of integrity; and 
ch*«4^s.5. war allowed, or even incouraged, between the 
of this Hist, governors of its ptovinces, was ever ready to be 
turned against the throne itself Soipe years after 
^r** ' »ii* *^^ reduction of Cyprus, according to Diodorus, 
B.C.3G3. aboiit the time of the battle of Mantineia, a re- 
oi. iM.r. Jj^uJqj^ Qf qJi ^\yQ western marititne provinces broke 

ou^ 

** Diodorus, according to our copies of him, ieifHrros that 
Evagoras was assassinated by a eunuch, named Nicocles, who 
obtamed possession of his kingdom: but the annotators have 
' supposed error in the transcription of that passage, tho they 
would support it, as far as regards the assassination of 
Evagoras, from a passage in Aristotle'^s Politics, (b. 5. c. 10.) 
which possibly some readers may think as doubtful as the 
passage which it is proposed to correct by it. Indeed the 
suspicion may appear not wholly unfounded, and the known 
incorrectness with which Aristotle's wbrks have been trans* 
uiitted may tend at least to excuse it, that thib tttte re^hig 
stated the eunuch to have been kiHed by Evagoras, to^eaid of 
Evagoras by the Eunuch. 
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out, in which Orontas himself ingaged, with several sect. 
other great officers of- the empire. Among the ^ ' ^ 
leaders, beside Orontas, who was satrap of Mysia, 
were Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, Autophra- 
dates, of Lydia, and Mausokis, who hacl succeeded strabo, 
his father Hecatomnus in the principality of Caria ; 
and the historian names, as people joining in it, 
the Lycians, Peisidians, Pamphylians, Cilicians, 
Syrians, Phenicians, and all the Asian Greeks. 
Matters bad been concerted with Tachos, now king 
of Egypt, who was to give his utmost assistance. 
But trough the faithlessness of the chiefs toward 
oneanoth^*, what was immediately most formi- 
able in this rebellion quickly subsided. Orontas, 
^cted general of the confederacy, immediately 
betsuyed it; and, in consequence, all Lesser Asia 
again yielded obedience to the Persian king. 
Reomilhres, ap^inted to * command fi% ships, 
mnd Intrusted witj^ a large sum of money to coope- 
rate with Ta^faos, purchased his own pardon with 
a part of the n«»iey, all the ships, and the heads 
of many of his associates. This treachery inaUcd 
tbe kill's officers quickly to recover Syria **. 

Th^ 

^ That thest were not improbable circumstances, tho we 
liaTe them only from Diodorus, may be gathered from what 
Xenophon relates of Persian affairs, in his account of the 
expeditioir of Cyrus. Nevertheless the omission of all 
mention of them, in bis panegyric of Agesilaus, may excite 
a doubt if the revolt was quite so extensive, or at least so 
complete, as the account of Diodorus has represented it. 
Xenophon however mentions the flight of the king of Egypt^ 
to Sidon, which marks revolt there; and Isocrates shows 
that a disposition to revolt was extensive among the maritime 
protioces. We shall, in tbe «equel> find it fdso lasting. 

B B 2 
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CHAP. Then Tachos became apprehensive that the 

j^^^^"\ concentered strength of the Persian empire would 
be exerted against himself. Long before the 
time of the younger Cyrus, we hare seen Grecidn 
mercenary troops in extensive request in the 
eastern countries ; and the retreat of the Cyreian 
Greeks, ^^nd the successes safterward of Agesilaus 
in Asia, would tend to increase the opinion of 
their value. The Athenian general Chabrias, 
among the first in reputation of this active age, 
.had been at one time ingaged in the service of 

Diodor. Acoris, predecessor qf Tachos. With Lacedae- 

' mon Tachos himself had alliance, not without 

some claim of gratitude for assistance afforded. 

Xen. Age*. In the general pacification which had followed an 

e. S. •. 29. 

extensive and lasting war in Greece, troops of 
superior value, and commanders of experience, 
«.«. 8. 28. might probably be readily obtained. Tachos 
1. 15. p.506. applied to Lacedsemon for a general, making large 
offers to Agesilaus, if he would himself undertake 
the command-in-chief of his numerous army; 
and he ingaged Chabrias to command hk fleet, 
consisting, according to Diodorus, of two hundred 
triremes. Among the numbers whom the cessa- 
tion of war in Greece had left without employment 
and without income, a large body of troops was 
easily raised. 

It may seem, on first view, an extravagant re- 
solution, for a prince of the age of Agesilaus, to 
undertake the command of forces for a forein 
soverein, at such a distance fi^om his own country t 
but if we <:onsider the situation of a king pf XaceT 

dcemon, 
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4«mon, in peace, at home, it will not appear so 
woriderfiil that, retaining strength and activity, it 
shoiild be his choice. His views indeed, as they 
are reported by XenophcMi, were extensive; and 
seem to carry some indication of an intention not 
to return to Greece ; where his part of the di- 
vided royalty of Lacedaemon, littie inviting for 
him, might well be administered by his son, 
Archidamus. Agesilaus, says the philosopher, ?Cen. iget. 
his friend, was pleased with the proposal from 
Tachos, because he thought, by the same expedi- 
tionj he might requite the Egyptian for benefits 
eonferred on Lacedsemon ; he might once more 
rescue the Asian Greeks from the Persian domi- 
nion; and he should have the satisfaction of 
revenge against the Persian king, whose support 
to the enemies, while he called himself still the • 
ally^ of Lacedaemon, was the cause of the loss 
of Messenia. The Lacedaemonian govei-nraent 
approved the measure ; induced apparently by 
the prospect, that means to be furnislied by the - 
friendship of the king of Egypt, and perhaps in- 
creased by the spoil of Persian provinces, might 
lead to the recovery of Messenia ; an inducement 
possibly still assisted by the hope afforded, to 
powerful families, of partaking in the spoil ; for, 
according to the practice on former occasions, 
thirty Spartans were either appointed by the go- Piut. vit 
vemment, or chosen by Agesilaus, for his coun- 
sellors and attendants on the expedition, not, 
probably, without expectation of sharmg its re- 
wards. 

BBS Whether 
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CHAP. Whether the age and infirmities of the kmg 
Artaxerxes, or what else impeded the exertions 
of the Persian government, the measures against 
Egypt were slow, and little vigorous. Tachos 
tiierefore resolved, instead of waiting for invasaon, 
still to prosecute, as far as circumstances wouM 
allow, the plan concerted with the discontented 
in the maritime provinces, and carry tl^ war into 
Phenicia and Syria. But, with, the relief of his 
fears, a change took place in his disposition to- 
ward his supporters. Instead of the eommand- 
ki-chief of all his forces, by the promise of which 
he had ingaged Agesilaus in bis service^ he al* 
}owed that prince only the subordinate cmnmand 
of the Grecian merceniu*ie$ : and, committing the 
fleet to Chabrias, he assumed the nominal com- 
• mand-in-chief himself. What followed, barely 
touched upon by Xenophon, is variously, and 
very imperfectly and confusedly, reported by later 
writers^^ According to Plutarch, Agesilaus sub- 
mitted to attend the Egyptian prince into Syria, 
and, together with Chabrias, bore long, tho im- 
patiently, ' his ignorance, petulance, tod negkct 
Notwithstanding however the charges of Grecian 
writers against him, we may conceive it vCTy 
possible that some good, and even necessary, 
policy may in part at least have directed the con- 
duct of Tachos. Nevertheless what very shortly 
followed marks some great deficiency^ While he 

was 

*' For the 'circumstances of the Egyptian war, very slightly 
touched upon by Xenophon, and evidently ill-relaM by 
Diodorus, apparently we may best trust Plutarch. Hit 
account, the. most particular remaining to us, is the most 
coherent, and most consistent with Xenophon's. 
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^vas meditating conquest in Syria, two competitors sect: 
for his throne ai*ose in Egypt; and presently he » ^^l^J__ ^ 
was so deserted by his people, that he took refuge 
in Sidon. Ag^ilaus and Chabrias then, courted 
on all sides, made no difficulty of abandoning 
Tachos. Between the other two claimants, even 
Xenophon's expression implies that they were 
decided by the more advantageous offer**. Nec- 
tanabis, a near kinsman of Tachos, had been the 
first to revolt. But his opponent, if we may judge 
from the support he received from the E^ptian 
people, had the fairer pretensiops. A hundred 
thousand men presently attended his standard. 
Perhaps that very support was his ruin. It led 
him to hold himself hij^.and to neglect the 
Greeks, or treat them with haugbtin©^, Agesilaus 
and Chabrias were thus decided to join Nectana- 
bis ; a man possessing i^pparently neither ability 
nor cotu^age, tho otherwise not without virtue, 
litde able either to estjoiate the value of Grecian 
troops, or to face danger with them, he superin- 
duced ^eot danger by impeding their exertions, 
The pressure cf his opponent's auperiority, how- 
ever, at length, compelled him to yield himself 
wholly to the gwicjance pf Agesilaus and jChabrras. 
Grecian valor and discipline and science then xen. Ages. 
prevailed against the irregular multitude of the piut. *Ht. ' 
enedsiy, and Nectanabis was seated on the Egyp- p.^i'so-t.u, 
tiian throne. The rewiwrd to the Lacedaemonian 

king 

^ One <wa8, according to Xenopliou'B pjirase, /aiWaAhv, 
litterally a Qreekh€tter\ t£e other ^xl;^y, o GreekUmr. 
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cif AP. kiirg and the Athenian admiraL from a prince 
^ — ^ — 1^ who, by the testimony of the Greek historians^ 
showed himself not wanting in probity or gei^^ 
rosity, might perhaps best be estimated by what 
has been obtained, in modem times, by merit, on 
parallel occasions, with the princes of Hindostan. 
Cotemporary and later writers agree that it was 
large*^ . 

Tho Agesilaus was thus finally successftil in 
Egypt, yet all the alluring prospects in Asia^ 
which seem principally to have led him to in^ige 
in that distant expedition, were completely closed 
by the unforeseen turn which things had taken. 
Xeii.Agei. His view therefore reverted to Greece; and it 
piDt/yU. became again the great object of his indefatigaUie 
mind, to recover yet, before he died, that better 
half of what had been, for two centuries, the 
territory of Lacedoemon, and ravished from it 
since he had been LacedcenKXi's king. In mid- 
winter he sailed ; anxious, says Xenophon, that 
no part of the following summer should be un- 
employed against the enemies of hi& country : 
but, sickening on the voyage, he put into a port 

of 

♦' It appears difficult to account for the namerous instances 
in which we find Diodorus differing from Xenophon about the 
names, as well as the actions, of Xenophon's cotemporaries. 
-According to him, it was Tachos himself that Agesilaus and 
Chabrias restored to the Egyptian throne, instead of placing 
his competitor Nectanabis upon it. If we could suppose for 
a mo^tnent, that it was possible Xenophon could be so grossly 
misinformed, yet Plutarch's account, more detailed than that 
of Diodorus, would suffice to restore his credit. Books, when 
Diodorus wro.te, were dear, cumbersome, and troubleaome to 
consult; and, hence, perhaps, compilers, who, cpp^lted many, 
might sometimes be tempted to trust too much to memory, 
in giving form to their materiali. 
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of the Cyrenaic territory, and died there ^. His sect. 
body, imbalmed in wax, it is said, because honey, 
accordmg to the established ceremonial for the 
Laceda&mOnian kings, could not be immediately 
procured, was carried to Sparta, and, with the 
usual regal honors, there intombed. 

Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, whom we have 
already seen often commanding the armies, suc- 
ceeded to hig father's share of the divided throne : 
of Lacedaemon. That prince had, on many tryii^. 
occasions, earned the glory bf personal valor ; but; 
he seems to have possessed with it rather the 
quiet prudence of Archidamus, his grandftither; . 
than the enterprizing abilities of Agesilaus. Nor 
was this alone what checked the {Hrosectition of > 
the purposes of the late king. The defection of ■ 
the Pmceciaii Laconians, and the incouragement> 
offered for the flight of the numerous slaves, on 
whose labor Laceda&mon depended for subsistence, 
had induced the necessity of employing merce- 
nary forces. The connections which Agiesil&uf: 
had formed in his Asiatic command, fumisbed 
means to assist the deficient treasury of the state, 
in supporting tiiese. We learn incidentally, from Xen. Agei. 
Xenophon, that tbe powerful prince of Caria, 
Mausoius, secretly an enemy, tho vassal of the> 
Persian king, was among the wealthy friends wko 
affcMrded him pecuniary support. Aft^r his death 
these means would probably fail. The riches 

: however 

^ According to Plutarch, Agesilaus lived eighty-four years; 
of w^bich^ he reigned forty-one. Xenophon, tho pei^nally, 
acquainted with him, does not undertake to be sp precise: he 
says Agesilaus w&p' about eighty, i/iif* r» oy^w»1», when h« 
went to Egypt. 
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CHAP, however which he left, the fruit apparently of the 
Egyptian expedition, seem to have been consider* 
able. All the aristocratical republics of Pek>pon- 
nesus, moreover, Elis, Phliui, the Achaian cities, 
and some of the Arcadiian, were deeply interested 
in the support of Lacedtemon. But the ruling 
parties in Argos, and more than half Arcadia, 
with sdme smaller states, reckoned their means 
for existence, in their several countries, to depend 
on the maintenance of the restored common- 
wealth of Messenia. Beyond the peninsula, 
Thebes was ever ready in the si^me caus<^, and 
Ath^is was a very uncertain ally to Lacedceinon. 
Under these circumstances, apparently, it be- 
hooved the Lacedoemonian government to direct 
its utmost endevors toward the preservation of its 
own peace, and of the general political quiet of 
Greece ; and, in peace, to direct-its views toward 
the conciliation of the Perioecian Laconians, and 
the preservation and increase, of its diminished 
stock of slaves, by whom the agriculture was 
carried on, through which Lacedasmon existed. 
Thus the Messenian country was finally lost t9 
the Lacedeemonians ; and the Messenian sdate, 
tho not acknpwleged by Lacedesmon, became 
effectually reestablished, as an independent mem- 
ber of the Greek nation. 

The preeminence^ the empire, as it was often 
called, which Lacedaenson so long held in Greece, 
had been, some time since, abolished, by those 
treaties, to which Lacedaemon waa a party, con- 
ceding equality with her, in military command, to 
all the states of her confederacy. It wa3 now, 

by 
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by the loss of the best half of her territory, and sect. 
the establishment of a democratical common- 
wealth there, effectually destroyed. A great 
change was thus made in the system of Grecian 
politics. A leading state no longer existed in 
Peloponnesus ; a head of the aristocratical interest 
no longer existed in Greece. With the fkll of 
Thebes, at the same time, whose extraordinary 
siKlden elevation had checked the progress of 
Athens toward a recovery of enjpire through a 
leading influence amcoig the democratical states, 
the democratical interest remained also divided 
wad without a head. The constitution of Greece 
1^ large^ before bad, by tibese dhanges became 
worse; the antient sjrstem of confederacy was 
dissolved, and no new system arose : a jealousy, 
just as far as it was directed to obviate an over* 
bearing superiority, but, in its extreme, adverse to 
all system, order, and peace, became the prevail- 
ing political passion. Hostilities indeed, upon - 
any considerable scale, were, through general 
latitude and weakness, suspended. Thus, tho 
Lacedtemon ^dned opportunity to iM-eathe, and 
recover herself within her remaining narrow terri- 
tory, yet * indecision, ^uid trouble, and confusion,* 
m XaM)phon's phrase, already noticed, ' were 
' widely spred over the nation/ 
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Illustration of the state of Greece: Seditions, in Argos, 
PhialeiOf Corinth, Megara, Sicyon, Phlius, Thessaly: Pros- 
perity, of Megara, Cos, Sicyon, Rhodes, the Asiatic Cities: 
Circumstances promoting the cultivatioa of Science, Arts, and 
Commerce: Prosperity of Athens : Memorials of Xenophon. 

CHAP. li^ pursuing history through the most interesting 
age of the Grecian republics ; that age in which 
their political importance, among the affairs of 
nations, was greatest; while, among tiiemselves, 
the display of great abilities and great characters 
innobled often the contest, with small forces, for 
small objects ; and the perfection of science, art, 
and fine taste, made them, for all posterity, objects 
of attention, respect, and admiration; we have 
the advantage of the guidance of two cotemporary 
writers, of very superior abilities, and v«ry superior 
opportunities of information. Nevertheless, those 
writers both composing their histories in banish- 
ment, suffered from democratical policy, we might 
fear to be misled by some bias thepce arising, if 
the concurrent voice of antiquity did not speak to 
the extraordinary impartiality of one; and if, 
beside the high character of the other, suj^rted 
by the internal evidence of his narrative^ testi- 
mony strongly confirming what, in that narrative, 
most presses upon his political opponents, did not 
remain to us firom cotemporaries, some adverse to 
his politics, and some adverse to himself. Occa- 
sion has already occurred to observe, that Xeno- 
phon, deeply interested in the political events of 

bis 
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*hb age, and directing his principal attention to 
those, which particularly affected either Athens or 
Lacedaemon, has omitted notice of transactions, 
among the inferior republics, of some importance 
toward the modern reader's knowledge of the state 
of the country at large. Where Xenophon fails 
us, the account of Diodorus will seldom be quite 
satisfactory ; yet some details, which he has pre- 
served, will deserve notice, for confirmation of what 
Xenophon has reported, most adverse to repub- 
lican principles and practice, whether dfemocra- 
tical or oligarchal, and for what they add toward 
a completion of the general picture of the countryt 

In the contest for the sovereinty of Greece, 
when Lacedaemon, by the OYerbearin'g confederacy 
of the democratical interest against her, was 
humbled; when Thebes, from oppression and 
servitude, rose at once to a degree of imperial 
preeminence; when, afterward, Arcadia would 
first contest that preeminence with Thebes, and 
then assert equality with Lacedaemon ; we may 
wonder where was the antient pride of Ai^os, and 
why her power, formerly so considerable, and her 
energy in opposition to Lcu^edeemon, commonly 
so ready, scarcely has occurred to historical 
notice. In the silence of Xenophon, on this sub- 
ject, the information which we find from Diodorus 
is valuable. 

Diodorus refers to the second year of the hun- B.C.JI^. 
xlred and second olympiad, a sedition, with exe- J^'l^ 
cutions insuing, such as, he says, were never else- 
where known among tthe Greeks. The manner, 
he. proceeds, was thus. „ The form of the Argian 

government 
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CHAP, goyemment being democradcal, some ambitioas 
men proposed to raise themselves to power, by 
exciting the multitude against those of principal 
autbmity, influence, and estimatrony in the coin 
monwealth. Tliese had ruled, hitherto, liirough 
popular favor. But the oj^sition drove them 
to contrary politics; and, at length, finding 
thdr situation uneasy and alarming in extreme, 
they resolved upon, the harzdrdous expedient of 
attempting sl revoluticm, and establishing oligarchy. 
Before, however, they could prq^are ^eir plc^ for 
execution, suspicion of it arose among the populm* 
party, and the most suspected were seized and pot 
to the torture. The chie& of the conspiracy then, 
aware of the hasty, imscrupulous and unmerdfijl 
temper of popular soyereinty, to. avoid greater 
misery, instantly dertroyed themsdves. 

The death of these men however, and the insning 
cOnfiscatkm of their property, mther excited than 
satisfied the cniel jealousy atad w^tnpe of the 
multitude. One^ oi those under the rack faavii^ 
named thirty others, as privy to the conspiracy, 
the popuhir assembly, sovereioo, judg^ and parly, 
intbout form of tfwl, Sent all to the eyxscutixmety 
and ordered their property to the public tr«suiy. 
The popular leaders then resolved mt to lose acoy 
of tile advantages, which this tenq^er in the ped|de 
seemed to offer them. That a conqAracy for 
subverting the democracy had existed^ befa^now 
notomus, it foltewed, at least as a probabflity) 
that numbers wei^ more or leiss imphoated in the 
guiH. To excite suspicion smong the peqde, 
^mnst duDst any, was thus ^y : sospicioo 

suffi ced 
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sufliced to procure, condemnation ; and accusations 
were extended, till more than twelve hundred of 
the principal Argian citi2^is were executed. At 
length the accusers became alarmed at their own 
success. The people caUed for more accusations 
and more confiscation. The demagogues knew 
no longer either how to feed or how to sdll the 
popular fury. In the prevailing disposition to sus* 
pecty their hesitation appeared suspicious. The 
turn among the multitude was observed, by those 
who still feared the progress of accusation, and 
they were diligent in im{»:ovii^ the opportunity. 
The people, habituated to blood, nevertheless the 
farther they went in fury^ became the more fear- 
ful of revenge. In this temper they were easily 
persuaded that the accusers were betraying 
them ; and, with the sstme haste and informaJity, 
with which such numbers, at their insti^tiony 
had suffered, the demagogues were themselves 
all condemned and executed. Then, proceeds the 
hist(»rian, little comtitionly sedulous to account for 
what he relates most extraordinary, the peo{^e 
became calm, ead the former quiet and harmony 
in the city were restored. A <^cumstance, how- 
ever, which he has r^xxted, appears authentically 
to mark, not only the manner of the popular 
justice, (m this occasion, but also the excess of the 
popular vengeance. Among the numerous seditioni^ 
of Argos, this, f(k* its enormity, obtained the dis- 
tinction of a name ; it was called tiie Scytalisnv 
staff-work or bludgeoning. 

Whatever then may have been the harmony 

which, according to th^ historian^ was so instantly 

5 restoped 
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c5hap. restored upon the execution of the demagogues. 
w..- ^ \ yet a government, only liable to such excess of 
disorder, would be little capable of taking the 
lead of the affairs of a great confederacy. Still 
more then, in the weakness superinduced by its 
destructive political dissensions, it would be likely 
to yield itself to the guidance of the able directcws 
of the Theban councils, and submit its forces, in 
common with those of the other commonwealths 
of the alliance, to be commanded in chief by the 
great general of the Theban people. 

It is a truly curious account, free from incon- 
sistency and the marvellous,- that remains to us 
from Diodorus, of the consequences of that peace, 
by which independency, under the patronage of 
Thebes -supported by Persia, was assured to all 
Grecian cities. The most important particulars, 
unmentioned by Xenophon, sufficiently accord 
with the tenor of Xenophon's narrative; and the 
whole deserves notice the more, because, contrary 
to Xenophon, all Diodorus's partiality was for 
the cause of Thebes and democracy. 
Diod. 1. IS. The establishment of the sovereinty of the 
€.4«.p.477. people in every city*^, says the historian, pro- 
duced great disturbances and numerous seditions j 
especially in Peloponnesus. For, the people liiere 
having been mostly accustomed to oligarchal go--, 
vemment, their new democratical authority was 
exercised with eagpr but unskilful zeal^. Many 
of the most respectable men, in various cities, 
were driven, into banishment: many through 

calumnious 
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calumnious and ii^rested accusations, were exe- 
cuted; confiscated property, divided among the 
-pec^e, was as a reward held out to incite hasty 
find unjust condemnation^ To obviate tliese 
evils, sedition soon grew busy; and, to avoid them, 
emigration abounded ^^ The pressure fell much 
upon those who had held the administration o^ 
their respective towns under Lacedaemonian pa* 
tronage. For, as these had gaierally carried 
their authority wth some haughtiness, the multi- 
tude no sooner acquired power, than they exer- 
cised it under the instigation of resentment. This 
passion of course became mutual ; and if those, 
who had been injured and oppressed, recovered 
power^ little contented .with justice, they would 
use it for revenge. 

Of this disposition, the first, and a very remark* 
nble instance, occurred in the sedition of the little 
Arcadian city of Phialeia. A number of its 
principal people, driven away, whether by sen- 
tence of banishment, or whether by fear of a 
worse condemnation^ or perhaps of massacre^ 
seized a strong post within the Phialeian territory. 
Before any ,efFectual measure was taken to dis- 
lodge them, the season of the Dionysia^ the festival 
,of Bacchus, occurred. We have already had 
occasion to observe instances of the attachment 

of 

^ This translation of a passage written eighteen hundred 
years ago, and applying to times four hundred years before, 
BO exactly describes what has just been occurring in France, 
that it may almost be necessary tp desire the reader to look 
at the original, for proof that it is not a forgery. What 
follows wants Only the change of a name or two to make it 
apply equally .to Uie French as to .the Gre<;ian revolution^ 

..Vol. VI. Cc 
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CHAP, of the Greeks, passionate at the same thfte ani 
scrupulous, to those festive ceremonies of whti* 
they called religion. The Phfeleian people, ne^ljr 
"become soverein, would not be debarred of llifeit 
sacred joys, or restrained in tfiem. They wer^ 
collected in the theater, intent upon its amuse- 
ments, when the exiles entered the town, and 
carried massacre among them almost unresisted. 
According to the historian's account, their purpose 
would appear meeily revenge ; but probably they 
Tiad a view also to plunder. To hoM the place, 
iiowever, when they had mastered it, was totally 
out of their thought : against the pow erful con- 
federacy, of which Thebes was the triumphant 
head, and the ilemocracy of Phialeia a member, 
it was too much beyond hope. Little beneficial 
therefore to themselves, this bloody deed brought 
great inconvenience upon many of then- friends, 
who had been allowed hitherto a residence in the 
city. Fearing that revenge, unable to reach the 
juster objects, might fall upon them if ih&y re* 
mained, all fled, with tlie exiles, to Lacedflemoh. 
• Nearly about the same time, amotig • the Co* 
rinthians, the democratical was the fugitive party. 
The new prevalence of tiie deifi^ratical cause, 
under Theban supremacy, incouraged these td 
hope, that they might not orily revenge tfcemselvefi 
on their opponents, but establish themselves in 
their stead. A number of them, who had taken 
refuge in the Argolic territory, communicated with 
some still residing in Corinth, and a plot was 
iqoncerted for a revolution, to put this forward, 
mai^*o#th(^ exites returned iirto the city, hoping 
13 . ' '^ ^ Ui 
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to ' I'einain unobserved : but, suspicion arising s i? g t. 
' aMong those who held the government, measures 
w^r^ taken so effectually preventing tfieir escape, 
that, in despidr, they killed oneanother. Then 
those evils, which the friends of the Phialeian 
exiles avoided, by flying with their conquering 
comrades, fell upon the friends of the Corinthians, 
who failed in theit pJot. Accusations were nu- 
iherous ; many were in consequence executed ; 
and many, ha|^y to find opportunity for flighty 
saved themselves only by a miserable emigration. 
In the democratical government of Megara, an 
oligarchal party attempted a revolution. Nume- 
r6u8 executions followed the failure, and many 
more were avoided only by flight. In Phlius it 
was the democratical party that was compelled 
to fly. The democratical Phliasians, like the 
oligarchal Phialeians, seized a strong post within 
the territory of their city : but, finding no such 
opportunity against the vigilant aristocracy of 
J^hlius, as the wildness ctf democratical sdvereinty 
in Phialeia bad afforded, they ingaged a body of 
those mercenary troops, which seem now to have 
been always rea<4y, in Greece, to accept pay, or 
to earn plunder, in any service. Thus strength- 
ened, they anik)yed tlieir adversaries in the city 
greatly : in one action they killed more than three 
huiwiredi But, ere long, they experienced the 
danger of trusting troops -unconnected with theni 
by any certain- and permanent interest. Opportu-* 
nity was found to corrupt their illefcenaries. In 
ft following baltk they were desQ-ted by them, 
and in censeqUeaee were defeated; with such 

c c 2 . slaughter, 
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CHAP, slaughter, that the miseraUe remnant, unable 
any longer to hold the post in Phliasia (probably 
Tricaranum, mentioned by Xenophon to have 
been occupied by Phliasian exiles) withdrew t» 

Argos, 

In a few genend words only Diodorus^ notice 
the sedition in Sicyon, of which an account has 
already been ^yen in some detail from Xeno- 
phon ; and then, concluding his review, ^ sudi,' 
he says^ \ was the calamitous state of Pelopon- 



Arcbid. 



^ nesus,"* 



From this account of tlie consequences of ths 
general peace, which f<^wed the battle of 
Leuctra, and the embassy of Pelopidas into 
Persia, we may form some conjecture what were 
the indecision and trouble and confusion^ indi- 
cated only in those three words by Xent^hon, 
which, notwithstanding the pacification, followed 
the battle of Mantineia« After then compfu*ing 
the pictures remaining to la from th^ cotempprary 
historian, deeply interested in the aristocratical 
cause, with those of the compiler who, between 
three and four centuries after, adopted the pre- 
judices of the opposite pjarty, and observing how 
they support oneanotbei*, the sl^etch of a coteoir 
porary orator, tbo intended to serve a political 
purpose^ may appear no . unfair: sumpiin^-up of 
the state of things in Peloponnesus. ^ The. mul: 
uo€r. ^ * titude in Peloponnesus,! say§ Isocrajtes, speaking 
in the name of Archidamus prince of Lacedsemon, 
^ and all those whom we distiogui^ by the name 
' of conmwn people, tho th^ heeolessly enough 
< ingaged^m the Theban cau$e, will I thjok^ in 

^ future, 
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future, be more cautious. . For nothing, of what 
they expected, has followed from the revolution, 
which they have been so eager to promote. 
Instead of greater freedom, they have acquired 
only a worse servitude : for, instead of the best 
of their fellowcitizens, they are now subjected 
to the worst, Instecul of independency, they 
have established a dreadful lawlessness. Ac- 
customed formerly to inarch with the Lacedae- 
monians against others^ they now see others 
marching against them. Seditions, which for- 
merly they only heard of, in distant parts, they 
now experience almost daily at home. Calami- 
ties are so various and extensive, that to decide 
who suffer most is impossible. Not a city 
remains uninjured by its neighbors : lands are 
ravaged, towns plundered, private houses de- 
solated ; and those governments are overthrown, 
and those laws abolished, under which they were 
formerly the happiest of the Greeks, Mistrust 
and hatred, hence, are so become popular, 
passions, that no enmity can exceed what exists 
between fellowpitizens. Where formerly was 
general plenty^ and a concord promoting general 
injoyment, now the rich would rather throw their 
wealth into the sea, than give to thq numerous 
poor; while these would be much less delighted 
in finding a treasure, than in stripping th^ rich 
of their property. Holy sacrifice is no longer 
regarded, but murders are committed even on 
the altars : and there are more exiles now 
firqm single cities, than formerly from all Pe- 
loponnesus/ 

c c 3 While 
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CHAP. While such was the sti^ of the southern pe^ 

XXVI It. 

^ -yl ^ ninsula, which, when united under the supremacy 
of Lacedqemon, had taken the lead among the 
political concerns of the nation, so that Pelopon* 
^esian was a name of eminence among the Gseeks, 
that northern province^ which possessed, in the 
l^eatest degree, the natural advaatages adapted 
to give political importance, and which . lately, 
jmder ^he guidance of one extra^dinary man, 
had actually a^rquired a thr^aten'mg superiority, 
iell again into no e];iviable situatipn. The tyrant 
xen. Hei. tagMs of Thcssaly, AlexaiH^er of Phera^ after a 
1'. 36,^37! reign of eleven years, was assassinated, through a 
plot in which his. wife was ingaged. H^r eldest 
brother, Tisiphonus, a principal in the cc^spiracy, 
.succeeded to the supreme executive power, and 
held it stil), when Xenophon put the finishing hsmd 
ijjicf. tx) his Grecian Annals ^^ The delivery of. his 

i.io.p.5i7. country ^-pm the tyranny pf Alexander, tho by a 
ba^e midnight n^dpr, gave Tisiphoi^ a gleam 
of popularity among his fellowcoimtrymen : for 
the advantage of. the deed they overlooked its 
foulness. . But a country where all conception of 
what can give stal^ijity to law and just government 
is so wanting, that a^^siqation i^ay find public 

applause, 

«'» Plutarch says tbat Th^be, wife of Alexander, was 

fiaiighter of Jason. (Plut. vit. Pelopi(J. p. 534. t. i.) Xcnor 
pbon and Diodorus both mention the wife of Alexander, 
9isteT of TisipfeDnas, as a principal in the coospjracj ; X^no- 




tha dignity of tagus, but neither speaks of tjiem as childrea 
of Jason. This omission, by the earlier writers, affords 



strong presumption that Plutarch wrote, as too frequently 
\Yas hi? way, carelessly. 
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it{^ause^ in the siq)po$ition that assassination 
only cap obviate tyranny, will never long be free. 
Tisiphonus, raised to the dignity of tagus, was 
allowed to rule, like Alexander and Jason, by an 
army of mercenaries ; because, with its defective 
coinstitution, only 90, probably, authority could be 
carried through Thessaly. In such circumstances^ 
not tlvB virtue only, but the ability of Jason would 
be requisite to exercise sovereinty, so as either to 
conciliate or to deserve popularity. Tisiphonus 
wanted either the ability, or the virtue, or both. 
Opposition to him, repressed by military power, 
ivas punished by numerous executions and banish- 
ments ; and still opposition was ready, wherever 
it might dare to show itself. Some of the towns 
obeyed the tagus ; some resisted him. Indecision 
and trouble and confusion seem to have pervaded 
Thessaly, which had a constitutional chief, not 
less than Peloponnesus, left without a leading or 
connecting power : and thus those, whose terri- 
torial advantages, as an able cotemporary writer 
observes, should have made them the most power- iiocr. 
fulof the Greeks, became abroad insignificant and pfm*L«. 
at home wretched. 

It may afford some consolaition, in contem- 
plating human affairs, that the pressure of evils, 
in one part of the world, not uncommonly pro- 
duces a flow of prosperity in others. If, amid . 
extensive confusion, security, in civilized society, 
can be found anywhere, the favored spot will 
especially attract those, whose ability to be useful, 
giving them value, will make them \yelcome ; and 

c c 4 thu» 
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CHAP, thus sometimes, in the wreck of nations, all that 
,^^^l!^^l^ is most valuable among men becomes concen- 
trated. The spots where, in such circumstances, 
security will most be found, will generally be 
among those least favored by nature, for the cwrdi- 
nary purposes of life. Thus> in the middle ages, 
the marshes of Venice, the mountains of Genoa, 
and the scarcely accessible cliffs of Amalfi, 
attracted whatever remained of most worth from 
the wreck of the Rpman empire ^' ; and, in those 
earlier times of which we have been treating, amid 

the 

'* Venice and Genoa, v^ith their localinconveuiencies, have 
local advantages, beyond that of meer security^ ^hich have 
assisted to extend their prosperity through civilized ages; 
but the local inconvenienctes of Amalfi are such that they 
repelled, as soon as the security, derived from inaccessibility, 
was no longer wanted : ' Oppressed,* in Gibbon's phrase, * by 
^ the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the jealousy of 
* Pisa/ (Decline and Fall of the Rpman Empire, ch. 56.) 
Amalfi never recovered from the blow. Describmg, with his 
usual liveliness of manner, the extraordinary prosperity of 
Anqraifi, Gibbon has omitted notice of its local peculiarities, 
to which it was so much indebted for its prosperity. Only 
thirty miles from i*^^ples, and seven from Salerno, there is 
scarcely any intercourse with Amalfi but by sea. In summer 
the road over the mountains, whose snows supply Naples 
with the ice, which the habits of the people, of all ranks, 
have made almost as necessary as bread, is barely practicable 
for a mule ; and in whiter generally, it is said, impracticable, 
or to be attempted only by an able walker* In the town 
itself winter is scarcely known : no north or east wind can 
blow upon it : but the reverberated heat of the summer-sun 
is such, that a particular construction of jthe dwellings, 
adapted to exclude the beam and prodoee a draft of air, is 
required to inable even the natives to breathe. .Since the' 
ruins of Pxstum have been pointed out to public notice, tlie 
picturesk beauties of the coast, forming the northern boundary 
of the bay of Salerno^ a coast which Salvator studied, have 
ingaged the attention of travellers and students in landscape- 
painting; and*hence Amalfi has become more known, among 
English traveller^, than it was formerly, or perhaps is now, 
to most Neapolitans. 
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' the complicated troubles of Greece, Megara, sect. 
situated, like Genoa, on a mountainous coast of ^^^-s,^ 
the continent, and Cos, a small distant iland, flo- 
rished singularly. The Megarians, as Isocrates i»oct. 
says of them, possessing really neither land nor p. 248. L «. 
port, and whose mountains are destitute even of s<Sr. 1. 1"' 
mines, nevertheless through the laborious culti- ^ ^' *' ^* 
vation of their rocks, and by a diligence in manu- 
facture and commerce, which overbore disadvan- 
tages of situation, profiting on the contrary from 
that situation, to preserve the peace of their 
narrow territory, amid warring neighbors, had the 
wealthiest families of Greece ^*. It was in like i>><xJ- '• i*- 

C.76. p.496. 

manner, among the general troubles, and appa- stnfy), 
rently in consequence of them, that the new town ' ^' 
of Cos was founded, in the iland of the same 
name, and rapidly became very considerable. 
The iland, scarcely twenty miles long and five 
wide, fortunate in soil and climate, had the advan- 
tage of being united in one republic; but not 
without experiencing the common bane of the 
Grecian republics, seditioh. It was distracted by 
parties, when an earthquake overthrew great part 
of the principal town. Able men, at the head of 
the party then holding the administration, took B.C. j^^ 
advantage of this event for a bold undertaking. pJidw. ^* 
Instead of restoring the old town, called Astypalaia, 
they removed, with all their adherents, to a new 
one, which they founded on a more advantageous 

part 

'* Xenophoiv informs us that the great source of the wealth 
of Megara was a manufecture of coarse cloth, 'Eicfyt>ihvoifei. 
The Megarian citizens were master manufacturers ; the jour- 
neymen were slaves, bought barbarians. Mem. Socr. 1. 2, 
c. 7, 9, 6. 
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the full perfection which Stmbo ascribes to it^ 
nor was it undistHrbed in its growth ; but, iti the 
end,, tiie men of hi^er rank and fortune learnt so 
to goven^ that the lower people, through a 
constant employmenl of thah* industFy, a careful 
attention to their wants, a strict and impartisd 
administration of justice, were hap[^, quiet, and 
zealously attached to their country and laws. 
An extraordinary prosperity followed) and lasted 
for ages. 

For a complete picture of Greece, in this age, 
if memorials remained to direct the pencil, a con-^ 
siderabk extension of bright colors and fair forms, 
no doubt, should find place among the gloomy 
tints and horrid shapes, that have been transmitted 
as the principal constituents. But as in land^ 
scape, stormy skies, and rugged mountains, and 
pathless rocks, and wasteful torrents, every work 
of nature. rude, and every work of man in ruin, 
most ingage the notice of the painter, and offer 
the readiest hold for the touches of his art, so in 
the political world, war, and sedition, and revolu- 
tion, destruction of armies, massacre of citizens, 
and wreck of governments, force themselves upon 
the attention of the mmalist, and are carefully 
reported to posterity ; While the growth - of ccma- ' 
merce, and arts, and science, all that ^ves splendor 
to empire, elegance to society, and livelihood to 
millions, like the extended capital and the bound- 
less champain, illumined by. ttke sun's midday 
glare, pleases, dazzles, bewilders, offers amaze of 
delightful objects, charms rather than fixes th^ 
attention, and, giving no prominences, no contrast, 
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lio Strongly chcffiaclered parts^, leaves the writer, sect. 
€is the pamter^ uaable to choose out of an expanse i^^^J-mt^ 
Und a variety, whose magmfieent whole is far too 
great for the limited stretch of litterary or pdcturesk 
4esign« 

V Nevertheless, among the playful sketches and 
Incidental remarks of antient authors, we find 
testimony to tlie prosperity of some of the ext«i- 
pive settlements of the Grecian people. The 
ivc^tem colomes-are objects for separate consi-; 
deratM>n. Cotifining our attenti(xi here to the 
eastern, we may observe that Cuidus, on the 
Carian coast, appears to have shared in the pros«- 
perity of the neighboring iland of Cos. The pun^. 
.Cnidian Venus, by. Praxiteles, which description Lectin' ^ 
remaining seems to mark as the model of more ^""^^^ 
than one antient statue preserved to us, tho that 
linown by the name of the Medicean, first in merits 
is singular in fame, was through all , antiquity 
jesteemed among the most admirable efforts of 
the art of sculpture *^ It seems, to follow, werti 
other testimony wanting, that the community was 
florishing, which could adorn its temples with 
the mqet finkhed works of artists the most erni* 
i^nt k^own to fame. In qi^et, under Per^i^ii 
sovereinty, prosperity seems to haye been exten-r - 
sive apioi^ the Grecian towns oit t)ie Asi^^ 
jsbore. Halicamassus, the ^bi of the Carian Diod. l is. 
prince;, for it9 florishing sfate, might deserve to p-^^*'^^' 

be 

^' A 8tatue of slihilar de3ign was in the museum in tbe 
Clipitol, at Home ; kurger than the Medicean, and oi' les9 
winning delicacy, but altogether of very consideraole merit, 
\¥hat may have happened to it under French rule I know 
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CHAP, be better known to us: and the Ionian and 
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JEolic cities, allowed the mani^ment of their 
own affairs in peace, while they paid the settled 
tribute to the Persian gOTemment, and only for- 
bidden war and disturbance, produced philoso' 
phers, and artists, and wealtiiy merchants, tho 
they offered no statesmen of gen^erals for Uie 
notice of history. 

The political circumstances of Greece, even 
the minute division of territoi^, among all the 
troubles they produced, had a tendency to pro- 
mote the culthration of science and the fine arts. 
Eloquence was so important, in every state, that 
no study, by which it might be improved, could 
be indifterent. In democratic^! governments it 
was all-powerfal ; and even in the oKgarchal, not 
only for debate amcHig the Few who ruledj Inrt 
for persuasion also among the Many, whose obe- 
dience was to be insured, and whose willing ser- 
vice often to be ingaged, it was of great moment. 
Hence perhaps principally arose the habit of study 
among the Greeks, and the passion for philosophy. 
The customs then, and the circumstances of the 
country, required, in every town, at least three 
|)ublic buildings ; a teitiple, for religimis (Ceremo- 
nies ; a theater, for public amusement ; b<^ some- 
times used also for public buidiness^ tod a gym- 
nasium, or place of public exercise, where, in 
shelter against summer heat and winter storms, 
the youth, within the confinement of a fortified 
town, nought keep themselves in constt^t pre- 
paration for military service, for which, witi^ the 
weapons of aqtient warfare, strength^ * activity, 

and 
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end personal skill, were so important**. In the 
iai^er towns these buildings, especially the temples, 
were multiplied ; and baths, and the stoa, portico, 
or shelter for walking and public conversation, 
were added. The common property of the people, 
end accommodated to their favorite injoyments, 
it was the pride of every little community to have 
these buildings of a solidity to withstand time, 
and of a beauty to ingage adrtiiratibn. When 
tiiey were to be raised or repaii^ed, no purse wai 
to be shut* The celebrated temple of Diani at stmbo, 
Ephesus, one of tiie most magnificent among the ' • p ^ • 
Greek settlements, being destroyed by fire, littl6 
after the time of which we have been treating, 
every . fortune was to be pressed, whether by 
voluntary contribution, or a tax inforced by au* 
thority, that it miglit be restored with superior 
s^plendor : even the jewels and golden ornaments 
of the wmnens' dress w?ere required, or given, to 
assist the expence. 

Hence principally the incouragement to the 
architect, and to the painter and sculptor, who 
were to adofn the architecture. The progress, 
thus, of science, arts, and fine taste, among the 
troubles of the republican times, of which we 
have large information, b for less wonderful thart 
their rise in former ages of obscurity. How a 
Homer was inabled to acquire that judgement, 
for the coiTection of his fancy, whence Aristotle 

has 

'af^fuwuf tv^ifjiofup v'jFciAtifj^aret, Diod. 1. 5. Diodorus com- 
«k)d)j retails ideas of writers of the repuWican times^ and so^ 
seems to have been led to give the gymnasium the first place 
^mang the requisites of civilized life. 
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CHAP. ha& pronounced him the model of all eloquence ; 
how the sunple form of the Doric tem{de, cleared 
from Eg^tian and Asiatic sophistication, became 
the source of pm'e taste for all the architecture 
of the nation, chastening still the artist's fancy^ 
when in aftertimes he was required to vary form^ 
for the various pui^ses of civilized and luxurious 
life, and to add the richest ornaments ; and how 
that diastity and greatness of design became en- 
"demial, which are striking in some of the itt^dals^ 
"of time3 beyond the oldest historians ; these are 
objects of wonder among which conjecture is be- 
wildered. 

But, on the continent of European Greece, in 
the height of its troubles, arts, commerce, and 
science, were not confined to the narrow limits of 
inferior towns, Megara tmd Sicyon. A wider 
field was yet open to them. In which, not only 
they might expatiate in some security, but find 
even peculiar advantages. Megara, and Sicyon, 
and Cos, and Cnidus, bore the characteristics 
inore of civil communities than of political powers. 
Leaving to odiers the care of the great interests 
of the Greek nation, which they could little in- 
£uence, their, administrations gave their attention 
to preserve the peace of their own little states, 
as they could, and, in that peace, to cultivate 
commerce and the suts. Wise, and perhaps ne^ 
cessary, in their political impotence, such depen^ 
dence upon events would have been, for Atliens, 
a weak, policy. The obvious danger, of losing 
more thrpugh acquiescence than would be ha- 
s^arded by exertion, impelled her to take an active 

part 
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part in the comaioki afikirs of Greece, Liable 
*hu5, unavoidably, to some degree oif political 
turbulence, nevertheless the administration^ ge* 
nerally directed by able yet moderate m^n, pre- 
served peace, as we have seen, withih Attica, 
while the Athenian arms were seldom unemployed 
abroad ; and^ notwithstanding the vices of the 
Athenian civil constitution, yet, in comparison 
with many other parts of Greece, person and 
property in Attica might be esteemed secure. To« 
these then being added the advantages of an 
extent of territory, narrow indeed, yet"far superior 
tothatof most Grecian republics; of a powerful 
navy ; atid of that very political importance which • 
foH)ad perfect quiet; Athens became the great 
i^sort of science, artis, and commerce. Peiraeus, 
as Isocrates informs us, was the center of the rsoc.Pnneg. 
trade of the age : he calls it the center of Greece ; 
and, for maritime communication, it might be 
not improperly so called. Commodities, he says, 
scarcely to be obtained elsewhere of one kind in 
each place, were found in abundance, of every • 
kind, in Peiraeus. Eloquence, then, from the 
nature of the govfernraent, and from the majiner 
of administering the law, was cultivated, as a 
qualification almost necessary to civilized life ; 
and philosophy ingaged earnest attention as a 
conductor to eloquence. Athens was the place 
in Greece where means most occurred for the 
acquisition of wealth, where commerce had most 
expanse, where the government offered most op- 
portunities, where even learning was a road to 
riches ; and, tho, great fortune could hardly be 
•. Vo L. VI. D D - held 
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CHAP, held there in quiet and security, yet it mi^t be 
spent with spkndor. Wealth and science w«re 
attended of course by the arts, to which scirace 
assisted to give the embellishment of fee taalew 
Thus architecture, sculpture, and painting, con^ 
tinned to receive improvements, dming all the 
turbulence which followed the Peloponnesian war ; 
and it was during that period that Plato wrote 
and tau^t, Lysias and Isocrates pleaded, and 
Aristotie and Demosthenes were studying, b 
Athens. 

It is impossible for the compiler erf Grecian 
history not to feel a particular interest in tht 
fortunes of another Athenian of tiiat age, tiie 
soldier-philosojrfier-author, who has been his con- 
ductor,^ now tiirough a period of nearly half a 
century, among those transactions in which he 
was himself an actor; and the supposition jmil 
naturally follow, that tiie reader will not be 
wholly unimpressed with a similar sentiment 
Fortunately tiie memorials remaining to us, tho 
very inadequate to the gratification of a just cu-- 
riosity, will however, as far as they go, perfectiy 
coincide with the purpose of Gredan history 
affording no unimportant addition to our pro^ 
posed illustration of the actual state of Greece. 

Whether an illustrious man was born in a high 
or a low situation in society, l^awever otherwise 
indifferent, cannot be intirely so toward a knowr 
lege of the character, either of the man, or of the 
times in which he lived ; and especially in Greece, 
where the opposition between the higher and 
5 lower 
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lower orders formed the prominent point in the 
character of the national politics, from times be- 
lore connected history, till those when the country 
ceases to be an object for history. But, concern- 
ing the ancestry of Xenophon, antient writers 
have left no farther information, than that he was 
son of Gryllus, an Athenian of that division of Diog.Laert. 
the Attic people, which composed the Erchian or '* 
JEchrian borough, of the iEgeid ward. Various 
indications however concur in tendency to denote, 
that his family was of some consideration, and 
that he was bom rather to affluence than poverty. 
The scholars of Socrates were mostly of the prin- 
cipal families of Athens; so much Xenophon 
himself informs us ; and he was a scholar of 
Socrates, bred apparently without a profession. Xen Anab. 
His early intimacy with Proxenus, who appears »• n. i. 2. 
to have been of an eminent family in Thebes, i,3.c,i.s.4. 
implies a probability at least that he was of con- 
necticHis not greatly inferior in his own country ^^, 
The same cireuj^stance, together with his earnest- 
ness to leave Athens, just after the restoration of 
the democracy, as his friend had left Thebes 
apparently because prospects were not pleasant 
for him under the prevalence of the democratical 
party there, marks that his connection with the 
aristocratical interest, probably inherited, was at 

least 

*' Proxcims, generally marked by Xenophon only as a 
Boeotian, is distinguished in one passage of the Anabasis as a 
Theban. (Anab. 1. 2. c. i. s. 8.) He alone, of the Grecian 
generals in the service of Cyrus, is styled a friend of the 
prince, ^tXo?,>(Anab. 1. i. c. i. s. ii.) one admitted to fami-j 
liar communication; the others are called l^ot, guests received 
jat his table. 
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CHAP, least very early formed. The confidence then 
xxyiiL. ^j|.}^ which Proxenus promised him introducrion 
to Cyinis, and the attention paid him by that 
prince ; his electioh, after the loss of both those 
patrons, to a great military command, from no 
previous military rank, by those who possessed 
the best claims of previous rank to that very 
situation ; the respect with which, unprotected by 
his country, he was treated by Spartan officers 
in the highest forein commands, by the king, 
Agesilaus, and finally by the Lacedaemonian 
aristocracy ; all these circumstances, tho perhaps 
each singly might be referred to another cause, 
seem collectively to afford strong presumptive 
evidence that he was not originally distinguished 
for his merit alone, but that his birth and connec- 
tions had assisted to introduce and give him 
consideration. 

Diog.Laert. Xeuophou, we are told, was eminently favored 
by nature with elegance of countenance and per- 

Xen. Anab. SOU. He was blcst, as we learn from himseli^ 
with active strength, and a constitution of a firm- 
ness fitting him for a soldier's life in any climaite. 
The superior quahfications of his jnind had ap- 
parently been already observed by Socrates, when, 
meeting him in a narrow way (if we may credit 

Diog-Laert. Lacrtius for the story) the philosopher stopped 
him by putting his stick across, and abruptly 
asked ' Whence comes every good to man ? ' 
Answer being made to his satisfaction, he asked 
again, * How tlien are men made honest and 
' good } ' This producing hesitation, Socrates 
added, ' Follow me then and learn.' When 

Xenophon 
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Xenophon was invited by Proxenus to the court s r c t. 
of Sardis, then about his six or seven and twentieth ^^' . 
year, it is evident, from his own account, that he B.C.402. 
considered Socrates as his best friend and most 
valuable adviser. He did not fail therefore to Xen. Anab, 
consult him upon that occasion. Both were aware &.4JJ e, 
that to ingage in the service of Cyrus, the ally of 
Ltacedaemon, and esteemed the enemy of Atiiens, 
or at least of the democracy, would afford oppor- 
tunity, not unlikely to be used, for exciting popular 
resentment against him. Socrates therefore ad- 
vised, as in a case of both difficulty and impor- 
tance, to consult the Delphian oracle. What 
confidence the philosopher really had in oracles, 
as we have formerly observed, seems difficult to 
judge ; but, as a forbidding respopse would pro- 
bably divert his young friend from a hazardous 
purpose, and an incouraging one would give to 
that purpose a sanction, which the public religion 
. acknowleged and the law respected, the advice 
appears to have been unquestionably wise. Both 
the doubt, however, and the advice given upon it, 
seem strongly to confirm the supposition,- before 
stated, that Xenophon was rich and of consider- 
able connections. For restrictions upon forein Xen.Sjmp. 
travel attached only upon those of some eminence; ^' '"" ' • 
popular jealousy was little to be apprehended by 
the needy and obscure ; and tlie Delphian oracle 
seems to have been accessible only to the rich, 
and favorable almost only to the profuse, Xeno- 
phon went to Delphi; but, bent, with all the 
ardor of youth, upon new and great prospects, 
and urged, apparently, by uneasiness under the 

D D 3 existing 
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CHAP, existing administration of his country, instead of 
xxvin. g^j^j^g ^^ oracle, Whether he should go to Sardis? 
he asked, To which of the gods he should sacri- 
fice and pray for success in his projected journey ? 
The answer favored him with direct information, 
which he reported to Socrates ; who, he say&, dis- 
satisfied with the evasion of his advice, but never- 
theless considering the response as amounting to 
a command to go, recommended, * to do as the 
* god directed.' 

The expence of the journey to Sardis, of resi- 
dence at a court of much more tiian the Lydian 
satrap's usual splendor, and of accompanying the 
army afterward on its long march into Upper 
Asia, Xenophon appears to have borne from his 
private fortune, unassisted by emolument from 
any appointment- Nevertheless that he lived 
upon a high footing, and made even more than 
CQmmon figure, is fully indicated. Without the 
pretensions of either military rank or civil office, 
he was in a situation to communicate personalty 
with the Persian prince. This is shown, in the 
narrative, before he left Sardis, and again, more 
particularly, on the day of the battle «f Cunaxa. 
Ch. «3. s. 2. When, after the circumvention of the generals, a 
body of cavalry was to be formed, his horses are 
mentioned in a manner implying that they were 
more numerous than those of any officer of the 
Grecian forces, Clearchus only perhaps excepted. 
These considerations then may assist to account 
for his elevation, at his early age, at once to the 
rank of general, over all the officers holding com- 
mands in the body under ProxeniK, and by their 
election. It 
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It was while Xenophon was in Asia, or about sect. 
the time of his return, that Socrates, whose loss ' — J—^ 
he has so affectionately lamented, and wiiose ^•^•4o»- 

•^ or 400, 

worth he has so ably recorded, was condemned ol 94. 4. 
and executed. The administration, we may be ^' 
assured, was not friendly to Xenophon, under 
which such an event could have place. A decree 
of banishment was proposed against him, and 
omried ; at what point of time is not ascertained,, 
^but it seems to have been within two years after 
the death of Socrates. In reporting the arrival Anab. 1. r. 
of the troops, under his command, in sight of ^ * *' * 
European ground, he takes occasion to mention 
his own earnestness to return immediately to 
Athens. We have seen how, first, the request, cjt. j3. «. 6. 
and afterward the advei^se conduct, of die Lace- '^'^^*^"'^^*^ 
dsmionian commander on die Hellespontine 
station, AnaxiUus, interposed delays; and how, 
at length, attachment to his ill-used little army, 
concurring perhaps with some view of private 
advantage, induced Xenoplion to forego his pur« 
pose for a time, and, in midwinter, ingage in the 
service of the Thracian prince Seuthes. In the 
following spring the opportunity so fortunately B.C. 399. 
occurred, for the troops to ingage in the Lace- ^^* ^^- 1- 
dsemonian service, for the war then resolved 
a^inst Persia. On this occasion he again declares Anab. i. r. 
Iris purpose of returning directly to Athens; 
adding, that the decree of banishment was not yet 
passed, against him. The earnest request how- 
ever, he says, of some among his officers whom 
he most esteemed, that he would retain the com- 
mand till he had in person delivered them over to 

D D 4 ^e 
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CHAP, the Lacedaemonian commander-in-chief, Thim- 
xxviii.^ I^^^j^^ induced him again to delay his vc^age. 

It has been evidently among Xenophon's pur- 
poses, in his account of the return of the Greeks, 
to obviate the imputation of having improperly 
amassed private wealth : an imputation seldom 
failing to be urged, with or without foundation, 
in accusations of offences against the common- 
wealth, at Athens. In relating the entertainment 
given by Seuthes, immediately on inga^r^ the 
service of the Cyreians, Xenophon has. taken 
occasion to mention his poverty. It was usua^ 
it seems, for those received at the table of 
Thracian princes, to carry presents with them. 
Timasion of Dardanum, from his store of Asiatic 
spoil, offered a silver cup and a Persian carpet^*, 
the latter valued at forty pounds, sterling. Xeno- 
phon, who had brought from Asia only on^ slave- 
servant, and the meer necessary for his return to 
Athens, made a gratifyirjg speech, which seems to 
have been favorably received instead of a present. 
His stipulated pay, then, of about four guineas 
monthly, for his short service with Seuthes, would 
certainly not make him rich. When the Grecian 
troops passed into the Lacedoemonian service, 

m 

while it was still his purpose to return to Athens, 
Anab. L 7. thc Thraciau prince repeated his former liberal 

c 7 s 20 , 

t. 2." 8. sa offer of the lordship of the port of Bisanthe, and 

a territory around, and stock for its cultivation ; 

with confirmation of the grant, and assurance of 

'' ■ support 



■■ t 



, '• Teuri^cti P»^»^ixa^, Spelman has made an apology for 
his translation, Persian carpets, which it seems hardly to 
have wanted. 
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support in it, by giving him his daughter in mai'- sect. 
riage, if he would remain with only a thousand * — ^ — < 
men ; pressing the proposal with the observation, 
that he would be safer so than in returning to hi^ 
country. Nor was this what could occasion 
hesitation as a novelty ; for, under the late empire 
of Athens, many Athenians had possessed castles 
and estates in Thrace ^', and some had married 
into the families of Thracian princes. Among 
these the connections and possessions pf Miltiades 
and Alcibiades in the Chersonese, and . of Agnon 
and Thucydides on the Strymon, have been 
objects for historical notice. Xenophon declares 
his positive refusal of the proposals of Seuthesi, 
without assigning his reasons ; which perhaps it 
might have been difficult to state, so as to avoid 
offence eitlier to the Lacedaemonian or to the 
Athenian government. 

In relating his arrival with the army at Lam- Anab. i. r. 
psacus, on the Asiatic side. of the Hellespont, he 
speaks again of his poverty, and then he repeats, 
for the last time, the mention of his purpose to 
return home ; whence it seems probable that 
intelligence of the decree of banishment reached 
him not long after. His account of these matters 
is strongly marked with caution, against offence 
to the two really despotic governments of Athens 
and Lacedaemon ; on one of which he must be 
necessarily dependent, and the control of neit^ier 
co^ld he intirely avoid. It is nevertheless strongly 
marked with candor. Evidently, in the outset of 

his 

tubi «Mo* rvif vfAilBfut i^ioiS99, xm x^i^^* Anab. 1. 7* c. 3* s. 9 . ; 
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his expedition, he was fond of expense and ahowi 
and, after he was elected general^ careless of 
saving, generous rather to profu^on, and ambi* 
tious of popularity, he considered present expense 
^ opening future means. But the decree, barring 
his return to his country, probably deprivii^ him 
of property, certainly cutting off many hopes, 
made an alteration, necessarily almost total, in his 
views for his future life. Then it became a matter 
of *urgen(^ to consider, less how he might be 
great, than how he mi^t subsist With alteration 
of his economy, if he retained his military situat 
tion, opportunity was apparently before hinu 
His preparation then to account for the acquisiti(» 
of wealth, by means without moral reproach, in 
the common estimation of the times, and, not 
only allowed by the religion, but specially war- 
ranted, as he asserts, by the declared favor of the 
gods of his country, yet for which he seems never- 
tiieless with some anxiety to apologize, will 
deserve notice. 

At Lampsacus he met a friend whom he h^ 
known in Attica, Euclddes ; a Phliasian by birth, 
a,nd by profession a prophet, whose father, Clea- 
goras, had earned renown as a painter, by his wixk 
called the Dreams, in the ^ Lyceium at Athens ^, 
EucleideS could not believe Xenophon's decla- 
ration, 

•* Spelman l;as observed that no notice is found, in any 
other antient author, of this, painter^ or of his works here 
mentioned; tho Pausanias has left a description of the 
Lyceium, and from Pliny we have accounts of earlier paint- 
ings. Possibly the works of Cucleides may have been 
removed to Antioch or to Rome, or, among the misfortunes 
Af Athens, they may* taiipe^bcwi^wtroyjsdjb^fee the age of 
those-wdters. . . 
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ration, tiio affirmed with an oath, that one who 
had been in so great a command, where others, 
with inferior advantages, as Timasion of Dar- 
danum, and tiie sootiisayer Silanus, had acquired 
considerable wealth, could be under any necessity 
to sell his horse for an immediate supply. The 
present of hospitality however from the Lam- 
psakene state, usually made to those in high public Anab. 1. r. 
situations, inabled Xenophon to offer sacrifice. *^-^'**** 
Eucleides attended the ceremony; . and, after 
inspecting the entrails of the victims, declared that 
be had no longer any doubt erf the offerer^s 
poverty. * And I see it probable,' he said, ^ that 

* this will continue : for, if oppOTtwnities of gain 
^ occur, some obstacle will ititervene ; and, if ik) 

* other, you will be younself the obstacle.* Xeno- 
phon allowed that this was likely. * But more- 

* over,' continued Eucleides, * Jupiter Meilichius 

* is adverse to you. Have you sacrificed to him, 
^ as I was accustomed 6) do with you at Athens ? * 
He replied, that he had not sacrificed to that god 
since he had left home. * Then,' said Eucliedes, 
^ do it, and benefit will follow^*.' 

On the morrow Xenophon proceeded with the s. 5; 
army to Ophrynium ; and ther«, according to the 
antient Attic rites, he sacrificed, scorchmg h(^ff 
whole, and the symptoms were propitious **. On 
the same day the Lacedaemonian commissioners 

came 

*' We want information of the import of many of the titlei 
of the Greek deities. Meilichios seems to have meant the 
character of the supreme god as the kind father of men, in 
opposition to that of the avenger of sin. 

** Spelman has observed that, accorditig' to Thucy«lides> 
1. 1. c. 1^6. as explained by his scholiast^ these irere pro* 
bably cakes, formed' in the shttpe of hogs; 
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CHAP, came thither to pay the troops. They entertained 

xxviiL Xenophon at their table ; and, leammg that the 

horse he sold had been a favorite, they redeemed 

it for him, and would take no compensation. 

After this the army proceeded, as already has 

Ch. f 3. 1. 6. been related in its place, across the Trojan plain, 

•fthiiHiit. ^^j over mount Ida, to Antandnis; along the 

coast of the gulph, then to th^ plain of Thebe, 
and by Atramyttium, Certoriium, and Atameus, 
to Pergamus on the river Caicus. Pergamus, 
afterward the seat of a kingdom, was at this time 
the residence of those Grecian families, descended 
from Demaratus king of Lacedaemonon, and 
Gongylus of Eretria in Eub(»a, which have been 
Ch. M. s. 1. already noticed as holding hereditary lordships, 
derived from the bounty of the Persian mo- 
narchs^^ Both had ingaged with Cyrus in 
rebellion against the reigning kiiig, and therefore 
both would see with joy the prospect of Lacedae- 
fnonian protection. Xenophon was entertained 
in the house of Hellas, mother of Gorgion and 
Gongylus, then chiefs of the Eretrian family. 
Anab. From her he had information that Asidates, a 
p. 4, 5. wealthy Persian lord of the higher part of the 
rich vale of the Caicus, was, with his family, in 
his castle, there :. three hundred men, she told 
him, might suffice to make all prisoners, whose 

ransoms, 

" In the Hellenics (b. 3. c. 1, s. 4.) Pergamus, as well as 
Teuthrania and Alisarnia, otherwise called Elisanie, is men- 
tioned as ihe lordship of the family of Demaratus. It ap- 
pears, in the Anabasis, that the family of Gongylus resided 
there ; perhaps because it was the most considerable town in 
that part of the country. The fief, if it may be so expressed, 
of the, family of Gongylus, was composed of the townships t>f 
Gambrium, Palaigambrium, Grynium, and Myrioa. 
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ransoms, together with the effects to be found, sect^ 
would form a very large booty ; and, if he would v ^^' . 
undertake it, a near kinsman, .with others of her 
friends, should be his guides. This adventure, 
cursorily heretofore mentioned, as belonging less Cfi. ts. •. e. 
to the general history, than to the memorials of ^^ *^** ^"^* 
Xenophon and a representation of the manners ' 
and character of the age, may deserve more 
detail here. 

The proposed measure then appearing, to 
human reason, practicable and promising, how far 
the gods would favor it was to be inquired through 
sacrifice. An Eleian prophet, Agasias, officiated ; Anab. i. r. 
and the kinsman of Hellas, and another of her ' 
most confidential friends, Daphnagoras, attended 
with Xenophon. The appearances of the victims 
were highly favorable ; and the priest declared, in 
direct terms, according to Xenophon's expression, 
' .that the man might be taken.' The expedition 
accordingly was resolved upon.. Xenophon se- 
lected, from his own army, cMily the lochages 
whom he most desired to favor : the rest of the 
party apparently was composed of the Perga- 
menian lady's people. Butj due secrecy not 
having been observed, when they set forward, full 
six hundred obtruded themselves to follow ; dis- 
cipline, when booty was in prospect, being pro- 
bably difficult to inforce. The lochages however, 
supposing the prey certain, and unwilling to have 
so many sharers, pushed on with the guides, so 
Ihat, in the darkness of supervening night, they 
left the greater part of the interlopers at a loss, to 
find their way. 

A About 
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CHAP. About midnight the party arrived at the castle ; 

xxyiii. g^^ dependmg upon the capture of Asklates 

Anab. 1. 7. hiinsd£ with the riches within, they ^uflfered the 

escape. But the castle was stronger than had 
been supposed ; the circuit large, the walls eight 

s.». bricks thick, and lofty, with projecting towers, 
and the defenders numerous and abl6. By day- 
break however a perforation was completed ; but 
the solid wall above remaining firm, nothing 
resulted but a wound to the foremost of the 
assailants, through the thigh, with a large spit; 
and soon, as dawn advanced, the well-directed 
arrows from the parapet and flanking towers, made 
it dangerous even to apiH*oach the ivall. Mean- 
while firesignals and cries had communicated 
alarm around, and numerous succours approached; 
some Persian cavalry, some middle-armed foot, 
and some even Grecian heavy^araied in the Per- 
sian king's pay ^ 

In this, a private adventure, rather th^ a mili- 
tary expediticm, established order seems > to have 
been very deficient, till, the m^tude of the 

i.9. enemy gathering, and danger pressing, fear m- 
forced subcnrdination, and aUe eomtniaad became 
acceptable. It was now less an object to can^ 
off booty than to retire in safety : but the leaders 
were apprehensive of incouragement to the enemy, 
and discouragement to their own ■> people, should 
t^y? by abandoning the prey, give their retreat 
the character of flight Forming therefore a 
hoUotw square, with the oxen/ sheep, and slavet 

in 

'•• Thus I think the 9W?^iTm ffov^} must be understood. 
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in the middle, in that order they directed their sect. 
march homeward. Nevertheless they were so . ^^' . 
pm^sued with bowshots and slings, that it was with 
great difficulty they crossed the Caicus; and, ib. i.r.c.8. 
before the adnoyance ceased, near half their num- 
ber was wounded. Probably indeed all might 
have been cut off, but for the support spiritedly 
led from Pergamus by young Gongylus; who, 
against his mother's inclination, marched to their 
relief, while Procles also showed himself, with his 
troops, from Alisamia and Teuthratiia. Thus 
they brought in about two hundred slaves, with 
cattle, according to Xenophon's expression, just 
enough for a ^crifice ; meaning apparently a meal 
ftwr the party and their frienids. 

With the manner of this privateering, or pirat- 
ing expedition, Xenophon appears to have been 
utterly unsatis^d ; but he expresses no disappro- 
bation of the object. On the contrary, he resolved 
upon a second attempt, which should be under 
his Own conduct On the very next day he was •. if. 
carefol to have the preparatory rites of sacrifice 
duly performed ; and then, moving at night with 
his whole army, he made a long stretch into 
Lydia, meaning to deceive the Persian into the 
suppositkm that, the hostile force which alone was 
fcHinidable to him being far off, his caution might 
be remitted. But Aaidatea, receivk)g information 
that Xenophon had consulted the pleasure of his 
gods about a second expedition, to be made mth 
his whole strength, hastened to leave the castle, 
apparently before intelUgence could reach him of 
Ihe Grecian anny's nmrch; and» directing his^ 

way 
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CHAP, way up the country, he incamped in some villages 
lii^i^^^ near Parthenium. The result is related by Xe^ 
nophon in very few words. Perhaps he made in? 
forced march not more to deceive Asidates^.^than 
to avoid a repetition of inconvenient interference 
from his own troops, and probably he provided 
for intelligence of all the Persian's motions. With 
a select party he made the surprize completed 
The unfortunate Asidates was taken in his camp, 
with his wife, children, horses, and all his effects; 

* and thus,' says Xetiophon, ^ the indications in 

* the first sacrifice were accomplished.' The 
Anab. I. r. army then returned to Pergamus, and great credit 

appears to have been given to Xenophon for his 
conduct According to his own expression, * he 
' had no longer occasion to complain of the god,' 
apparently meaning Jupiter Meilichius, * for the 
^ whole army, generals, lochages, and soldiers, 

* and even the Lacedaemonians present, vied iii 
' selecting horses, cattle, and the best of every- 

* thing for his share ^f the booty ; so that, instead 

* of wanting assistance, be was thenceforiward in 
' circumstances to confer ben^ts.' 

With this account of his own acqui^tion of 
fortune, Xenophon concludes his narrative of the, 
expedition of Cyrus and its consequences; the 
arrival of Thimbron, presently after, to take the 
command-in-chief, putting an end. to all separate 
and independent operations of the Cyreians. In 
his Grecian AnifiaJs, in which thdr service ^rfter- 
ward, under the several LacedaemcHiian comman- 
ders in Lesser Asia, is reported, he liiakes no 
mention of himself. But ii five or six campainaj 

mostly 
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mostly successful, in the richest provinces of that 
rich country, tho under the control, not of the 
commander-in-chief only, but of a Lacedaemonian 
officer specially appointed to the Cyreians, who 
would of course share in all legal plunder before 
him, yet, even in subordinate command, at the 
head of that body, the opportunities of adding, ' 
and, in the common estimation of the times, 
creditably adding, to his private wealth, would be 
large. Had the successes of Agesilaus produced 
any advantageous arrangement of affairs in Lesser 
Asia, promising to be lasting, perhaps Xenophon 
might have chosen to settle there, even were the 
return to Athens open to him. But the recall of B.C. 394, 
that prince, with the requisition for the Cyreian ^*' ^^ ^' 
troops to march into Greece, made a great and 
anxious change for him. He was rich ; but, with- 
out a country, he was incumbered with his riches, 
both those his private property, and those com- 
mitted to him in trust by the troops he had 
commanded. It is from the account, which he 
has been solicitous to give to the public, of the 
execution of that trust, that we have our chief 
information concerning his following fortunes, 
and with it some pictures of the times of singular 
value. 

We have seen that when the pri?:emoney, ae- Ch. 23. § 5. 
quired by the Cyreian Greeks in Upper Asia, ofttisHist. 
was, in their return, divided at Cerasus, a tenth 
was set aside for the gods, and committed to the 
generals for dedication. The deities, selected to 
be honored on the occasion, were the Delphian 
Apollo and the Ephesian Artemis, or, in her 

Vol. VI. Ee Latin 
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CHAP. I-»atin name, Diana. Tho it has been evidently 
' vH_^__l/ a principal purpose, of Xenophon's narrative of 
the expedition of Cyrus, to apologize for himself 
Anah. 1. 5. to his country, yet there we find his fi^ee confes- 
sion, that, being banished, he resolved to follow 
^ Agesilaus when he returned to Greece, and risk 
tlie dangers of the war against that confederacy, 
^ of which Athens was a member. The dedication 
remained then still to be made; and, in the de- 
ficiency of means for remitting large sums, and 
the hazard of keeping them, especially for one in 
the employment of a soldier and the condition of 
an exile, his difficulties are likely to have been 
considerable. 

But the commission for the dedication put him 
in possession of what was, in tlie circumstairrces of 
the times and in his circumstances, an inestimable 
advantage : it opened a favorable introduction to 
the priesthood of the two principal temples of the 
Greek nation, in Europe and ii) Asia. None 
were so rich, and, unless that of Jupiter at 
Olympia should be excepted, none so extensively 
Venerated, as those of i\ polio at Delphi and Diana 
^t Ephesus. On his departure therefore he di- 
vided his wealth. ?art, as the sum to be con- 
secrated to Apollo, he carried "with him; and, 
Ch.25. s.i. when, after the victory of Coroneia, Agesilaus 
of this Hist, jjjg^^^ ^j^g magnificent dedication of die tenth of 

Anab. 1. 5. Ws Asiatic spoil at Delphi, Xenophon deposited 

'^^* his hunibler offering in the treasury of the Athenian 

people there, inscribing it, as he tells n^ ^4th 

his own name and that of his deceased firiefed 

Proxenus. The other part, probably eqtial, or 

- ' perhaps 
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perhaps larger, as the portion of the Ephesian sect. 
Diana, he committed to the integrity bf Mega- '^^ — ^r— 
byzus, sacristan or treasurer of the tetnpte of that 
goddess at Ephesus. The worship of Artemis or 
Diana, with the title of the Ephesian, was, it 
seems, not confined to Ephesus, nor was the 
dedication to her necessarily to be niadfe there. 
He therefore injoined Megabyzus to rielnit the 
deposit to him in Greece, should he survive the 
dangers of the expedition he was going upon, but 
otherwise to dedicate it himself, in whatever way 
he might judge most acceptable to the goddess. 

After the campain in Boeotia, Xenophon is i>«og.Lacrt. 
said to have accompanied Agesilaus to Xacedos*- 
mon. Tho victory attended that prince in Greece; 
vet, as we have seen, his recall from Asia was ^,^\^- '• ^• 

•^ , . ,. 1 . . of thisHitt. 

followed by the almost immediate and iiitire over-- 
throw of the Lacedaemonian empire there; through 
loss of command of the intermediate sea. That 
revenue, by which alone Lacedaemon had been 
enabled to. maintain a large force of mercenaries, 
and to wage distant u^ar, then ceased ; and hence, 
with the campain in Boeotia, Xenophon's military 
life seems to have, ended. 

But Lacedaemon could hardly be made a plea- 
sant residence for a stiranger, even by the frfend- 
ship of a king, and that king Ag^ilaus. Jealousy 
of strangers was peculiarly a principle of the con- 
stitution; and the kings, liable themselves, even 
in private life, to severe control always, could , 
never calculate the amount or the kind of new 
embarrassment to arise for them with every yearly 

l& £ 2 change 
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CHAP, change of the ephors. Protection and patronage, 
V— 1-.,^_1^ liowever, which the spirit of the Lacedaemonian 
government, denying to strangers within Laconia, 
prescribed for them everywhere else, w ere hberaliy 
cb.«4.8.i. given to Xenophon. Opportunity arose from 
the circumstances of the province of TriphyJia, 
between the river Alpheius and tlie border of 
Messenia ; w hose people, claimed as subjects by 
the Eleians, had been restored to a nominal in- 
dependency by the arms of Lacedsemon. Scillus, 
Xen. Anab. onc of its towns, ruincd by the Eleians for rebel- 
f. 11.^* ' lion, was rebuilt and repeopled under Lacedaemo- 
Pausan. uian auspiccs, Bxidy according to Pausanias, given 
' * *^* ^ to Xenophon as a kind of loi'dship, to hold under 
Lacedaemonian sovereinty. There however he 
settled, under Lacedaemonian patronage, having 
already a family. His sons are mentioned by 
Diog.Laert. himsclf: of his wifc wc learn, .from his biographer, 

only her name, Philesia. 
Xenopb. Soon after he was established at Scillus, the 

c. 3. '•.V faithftil sacristan of the Ephesian Diana, using the 
season of the Olympian festival for a visit there, 
restored the sum committed to his charge. Then 
Xenophon made an extensive purchase of land, 
near Scillus, in the name of an estate for the 
goddess ; having previously taken the very remark- 
able precaution to procure an Dracglar response 
from Delphi, pointing out, with the authority of 
Apollo, the very land that should be purchased 
for Diana ^*, Of this estate, and his management 
of it, be has left us the following account 

^ A brook 

1. 5. c. 3- s. 8. 

5 
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' A brook flows through the estate, of the same s k c t. 

TV 

name with that which runs near the temple of ^ 1^1— > 

the Ephesian Diana at Ephesus : both are called An^f k .v 
Selenus^*; both abound with fishes, and both *^-^* **^* 
have shellfish ^^. But the estate of the goddess 
near Scillus abounds also with beasts of chace 
of various kinds. From the sacred stock then 
Xenophon built a temple and an altar ; and he s. lo. 
constantly set apart a tenth of the produce of 
the land for a sacrifice to the goddess, with a 
festival in which all the towns^people, and the 
men and women of the neighboring villages, 
partake. The goddess entertains with meal, 
bread, wine, confectionary, the meat of victims 
from the sacred pastures, and the produce of 
the chace ^*. For the sons of Xenophon, and s.ii. 
the youth of the town, with any of the older 
men who chuse it, fhake a general hunting for 
the festival; not only upon the sacred grounds, strabo, 
but extending the chace, across the Alpheius, Pauwn. 
over the neighboring mountain Pholoe, on the xe^ii. «^att, 
border of Arcadia ; and they take wild boars, 
*' roes, and deer. 

* The place ^' lies in tlie way firom Olympia to §. is. 
' Lacedaembn, about twenty furlongs from the 
* temple of Jupiter in Olympia. The sacred land^* 

^ has 

^ According to our copies, Xenophon wrote this name 
SfXXnyol^, Strabo £tA»i»«v(, Pausanias StAtyov^. 

^ Perhaps crawfish. 

• ^ Xenophon adds ipyiJpa, a word to which I am unable 
to assign a probabU meaning, and the translators have omitted 
all notice of it. 

^ *0 TOWO?. 

'° "Ew y cv ru U^f rowtf. Neither Xenophon nor Pausanias 
has marked the distance of the sacred-place from the town of 

E E 3 ScUlus, 
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* has variety of hill, dale, and woods, with plen- 
^ tiful pasture for swine, goats, sheep, and horses ; 

* so that the saddle and draft cattle, of those who 

* come to the festival, share, in their wa^, amply 

* in. the cheer. The temple is surrounded by a 

* grove of cultivated .trees, furnishing the fruits of 
■ every season^ Its form, comparing small things 

* with great, is the same with that at Ephesus ; 
^ and the image of the goddess also resembles the 

* Ephesian, as a stutue ©f cypres^- wpo4 may re- 
' semble a statue of gpld. 'Ne^-r the temple is a 
^pillar,/ insqribed thus.: ^ This is the sacred land 
\ of Piana. Whoever h^ds it and gathers from it, 

* let him sacrifice the tenth year^, and, from the 

* remainder, maintain the temple. Who faUs 
' thus to do will incur the deity'$ anifiaadveraoB.' 

In this very curious detail, ;evidf njiy, with nauch 
said, the direct mention <>faBUch implied, h^s.bean 
prudentialjy avoided. We have aiready had fre- 
quent occarien to notice, in Xaiiiophan's writing, 
respect fortb^ireligion of bis age, liniforn^ly and 
zeatouply e^pr^Sjed ; m4 wp have pb$erv^d;grGund 
for supposing, that much of his esteem for it wose 
from observation; oifr the me^^ it affoyd^d^ to the 
officer an^ to th^ i^t^te^map, in ll^ie waj^t (ff oth^r 
sanction, for .inforcing duties, iHilitary^ civil,; rand 
moral. At the same time we have seen instances 
of both his humanity, and his skill, in directing 
superstition to purposes the most charitable, a^d 
with , effect very extensively beneficio^. Hew 
rtnltfe some resource was wanting, in the deficiency 



rl .«1 



) t. 



Scillus, which", in all our rnaps, jjs, apparepUy^ toa hea^ ii\^t 
coast>^d too far from 'Oljympia. ' 
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of civil establishments among the Greciain repub- s-ect. 
lies, for giving security to private property, has ' — ./-!—> 
abo, in no small degree, fallen • within our ob- ^^ 21. s. 1. 
servation. In Greece, ajs Xenophon informs us, 
land was not esteemed, as with us, the surest 
•foundation of private income, but rather any move- 
able effects that might have protection within the 
walls of a town. In Athens then property would 
be safer than perhaps anywhere else in Greece, 
unless in Lacedaemon* But how precarious it 
was in Athens may be gathered from the high 
mte of usury, in the most florishing times there. 
Twelve for the hundred yearly was the lowest 
usual interest for money; and the cautious lender 
commonly required monthly payment. Thirty for 
the hundred was ordinarily given by those who 
borrowed for commercial adventure; and, on 
account of the insecurity of contracts, the lender 
frequently imbarked himself, with his money, or 
the goods bought with it, to be ready to take his 
princpal again with the interest, in the first mon>ent 
that the borrower should have means of pa[y-' 
ment. Among commonwealths more subject to ^ 

foreign oppression, or to sedition breaking out into 
action, to calculate a rate of interest, at all com- 
mensurate with the lender's insecurity, evidently 
must have been imposssible. 

In this state of things, with disadvantages in- 
hanced by his condition of an exile, it behooved 
Xenophon tp .find means, if he could, for placing 
in some safety, for hknself and bis family, the pr6- ' 
perty he had bad the good fortune to amass and ' 
preserve. In very early times the temples, amcnig^ 

E E 4 the 
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CHAP, the Greeks, and perhaps other nations,^ had been 

\XVTfT 

^ / resorted. ta for the safe-keeping of treasure; the 

& c. 7^$. i. common dread of violating their sacredness con- 
Herod^.'*^* stituting a considerable protection for all within 
i.d.c. 36. their precincts. Generally treasure so J^laced 
seems to have been in some decree, or at least in 
some • portion, dedicated to the deity ; yet not 
so as to deny all future use for civil purposes. 
Probably weaker states, and individuals, were 
obliged, or might find it expedient, to pay higher 
for the good offices of the priesthood, while an im- 
perial state might command them. When the 
Athenians had established their empire over the 
maritime republics of Greece, so far as to exact a 
regular tribute from them, the temple of Apollo 
Tiiucyd. at Delos was chosen for the common treasury ; 
but the money was deposited ther^ professedly for 
profane purposes, and to be drawn out at the 
pleasure of the Athenian government. When a 
few years after, the congress of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy was held at Lacedaemon, to consider 
of means for maintaining war with Athens, it was 
c. 121. proposed to borrow, from the treasuries of Olympia 
and Delphi, wealth deposited there for no specific 
and no commqn purpose. Farther, concerning 
these sacred depositories of wealth, remaining in- 
• formation scarcely goes, except as Xenophon's 
account of himself indicates how they might loe 
made useful for purposes of private life. Evidently 
be used the treasures of Diana at Ephesus, and 
Apollo at Delphi, as banks. The advantage 
of having such moans ready, equally in Greece 
and in Ionia, was so peculiarly adapted to 

Xenophon's 
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Xenophon's circumstances, that it may countenance 
the supposition of his having suggested the double 
dedication which the army voted. For as dedi- 
cation to Diana was not restricted to Ephesus or 
Asia, so neither would that to Apollo be limited 
to Delphi or Europe ; and had Xenophon's medi- 
tated colony on the Euxine shore been established^ 
or had the successes of Lacedaemon against Persia 
been less transient, possibly, instead of carrying 
the worship of the Ephesian Diana into Pelopon- 
nesus, he might have extended that of the Delphian 
Apollo on the eastern side of the iEgean. When 
Agestlaus left Asia, neither his hopes of conquest, 
nor perhaps Xenophon's views' to settlem^ent there, 
were immediately abandoned. It was Conon's 
naval victory ofFCnidus that confined the arms of 
the one, and decided the resideface oi the other, 
within the limits of Greece^ 

Then it became necessary for Xenophon to 
collect his property, or at least to bring it within 
ready reach ; and, if it might be possible, in his 
unfortunate condition of an exile, and, in times 
threatening more than common turbulence in that 
turbulent country, to provide with it an income of 
some security, fot himself and his family, so that, 
if he must depend upon a forein government for 
protection, still he need not depend upon it for 
subsistence. To assure then to himself and to his 
posterity a permanence of landed property, such 
atty under the civil law alone, was perhaps hardly 
anywhere in Greece to be hop6d for, he recurred 
to religion for assistance^ Using the opportunity 

aflbrded 
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c H AP. afforded by the commission from the troops be 
had commanded in Asia, he procured the esti- 
mation of sacredness for any extent of land, by 
making himself and his heirs nominally trustees for 
the gojddessy of tvhat was very effectually their 
own estate, burdened only: with a certain quit- 
rent and certain services. For, by the conditions 
expressed in his inscription, they wei:e bound to 
anploy a tenth only of the produce in ^sacrifice 
and piiblic festival : and whatever, of the otl^r 
nine tenths, waa mofe than requisite to maintain 
the temple and its af^pendages, would be at their 
disposai If then he paid k^rgely to ol^ain the 
sacred seauity, he might pn^bly well ekfford to 
d6 so; because in the proportion th$»t laaded pro- 
petty was othervrise ins^ure, it itould of (course 
be cheap. The oracular reqpon^ from Apollo, 
directing the circumstaiiees of the purchase, a very 
strong matter in itself, tho drc^ping in a qaanner 
incidentally in the report of the ti^ansacti^n, waa 
probably desired for t^ purposes:: it would 
amount to a declaration of the god's satisfactioQ 
with^ the management of the suti^ whiqh had been 
lodged in his ti^easury, how after dispoaed of we 
are uninformed, while )t.gav<& the most unquestion- 
able auth(njty for the purchase of iands in Pelo- 
ponnesus for the Ephesian Diana, tb^ exact 
I»ro|)i:iety of which might otherwi^i perhaps have 
been open to dispiiite. . It furnishes^ moneov^r, the 
dearest indic^tton th^t Xenophon was uptHiMgoqd 
tenna with the . De^an aa well as with. the 

u' .. The 
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The superstition of the middle ages, as much as 
it has been a subject of indiscriminate invective, 
never4heless had its evils not untempered with 
beneficial effects. When law was unequal to 
personal protection, the asylum of a monastery, 
generally opai, and in almost all circumstance' 
inviolable, was of high value. But the reHgiotts^ 
tenefts of those days, calculated for the appropri* 
action qf temporal advantages exclusively to the 
clergy, wqre no way Applicable toihfe security of 
family-propetty. Even the birofi's chapel, lio be 
safe, must be wijthin his castle-^waJi In this point^ 
the superstititdn of, Greece was more beneficial: 
Xenophons chapel diffused ft myatical protection 
over his castle and his whole estate, i / 

The advantages then erf the i^tuatifm (rf Sidllws, 
for Xenophon^ seem to hav0 been naany, and some 
of them "i^ery import6Ufrt; Ife was there under the 
imnpiefliate ; protectioi^ 0f the Laced«(nonian go- 
vernnoertt, • and ye| he was beyond the sphere of 
its {^ycurgian rule, its censorial inspecticHi, atid its 
m<H*4^: import^upate jealousy. Separated by lofly 
mountains -fremi the couota^ies most likely to be- 
the sfsatft of war^. alul rfeir jout qf any expected line- 
of march of contepidit^ arnueft, he was yiet, by hb 
neighborhood to Olympia, m ilbe yfty of ec^mmu** 
nicatioH with aU parts,. with every distant Incimbe^ 
of the Greek nation/ £vei:y fourth yeafc Greece; 
was in a manner assembled in his immediate 
neighborhood; and in caie (^ pressing dangler, 
arising from any urifpreseen turn in Grecian 
affairs, the jsaooti^ o£ the Olympian altars^ at hand, < 

might 
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CHAP, might be a valuable refuge. Dependent then as 
xxyiii. j^^ ^,^g upon Lacedcemon, yet far removed from 

the great seats of contention of oligarchy and 
democracy, perhaps no man of his time in Greece 
injoyed great fortune with so many of the advan- 
tages of independency. The circumstances of the 
country itself, moreover, seem to have been, for a 
man of his turn, singularly pleasant. According 
to antient accounts, (modem are yet wanting) all 
the various beauties of landscape appear to have 
met in the neighborhood of Scillus. Immediately 
about the town and the adjacent temple, with their 
little rivpr Selenus, inclosed between the hilly 
woodlands^ Diana's property, and the barren crags 
x^n. Anth. of Typaeum, whence, according to the Olympian 
p^san. ' law, or report perhaps intended to have the pre- 
ventive effect of law, it is ^aid, women intruding 
at the games were to be precipitated, we may con- 
ceive the finest classical compositions of the 
Poui^ins. Up the course of the Alphcius and 
stnAo,!. t. its tributary streams, toward Erymanthus and the 
Pauiao. other loftier Arcadian mountains, the sublimest 
hs.Q.6. ^iidnesg Qf Titian and Salvator could not fail 

to abound; while the Olympian hill, with its 
splendid buildings among its §acred groves, the 
course of the Alpheius downward, the sandy plain, 
stretching toward Pylus, Nestor's antient seat, 
diversified with its pinasters ^V the sea in distance 

one 

^* nirvi oy^iac Pausan. 1. 5. c. 6. The tree commonlj 
called Pmastfr (for its quick growth and picturesk beauty 
disserving the attention of our planters, tho, like that beautiful 
tree the oriental plane, on accoukit 6( soooe UnaecommodatiDg 
qualities for their purpose, disliked by our nurserymen) is dis- 
tinguished by our botanists bj the name of Pinui sylvestrii. 
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one way, and all the Arcadian mountains the other, sect. 

would offer the various beauty, the rich grandeur, ^ — J, * 

and the mind-filling expanse of Claud ^*. 

In this delija[htful retreat Xenophon is said to Piut de 

. . Exil. 

have written most of his works, of which all of p. loro. & 
principal note remain to us. Here, while he ?.^*id. 
meditated on the past, or viewed, in secure dis- Sio^^u^ert 
tance, the passing storms, which gave occasion for ^^*- Xeu. 
most of the graver, the immediate circumstances 
of his own happy situation w ould at intervals lead 
to the lighter; those on his amusements, field- 
sports, the management of horses and agriculture ; 
agriculture only incidentally treated, tho evi- 
dently a favorite topic. In most parts of Greece, 
soil and climate did much for the cultivator ; but, 
among the ravages of war and sedition, frequently 
occurring, ever threatening, tlie exertions of art 
would be hasty and little systematical. The fair 
lot of the countryman, the loved subject of faith- 
ful eulogy for the fortunate poet, under the wide 

shelter 

^ Chandler visited Olympia in the unhealthy season, in 
haste and in fear. Like some of the most beautiful and inte- 
resting parts of Italy, the wooded hills about the lake of 
Bolsena, and the rocky coast uf Baia^ of which otherwise it 
may be still truly said, in the words of Horace, 

Nullus in orbe locus Baiis praelucet amoinis, 

it seems the western eoast of Peloponnesus is at this day^ in 
the autumnal season, proverbially unhealthy. Chkndl. Trav. 
in Greece. 

If Mr. Hawkins, who has had far greater opportunities, 
should be induced to publish an account of his travels, the 
world will be better informed concerning that interesting 
country. The Arcadian mountains, aud especially their 
western steeps, remained, when he visited them, still finely 
wooded. The rest of Greece, where Herodotus and Thucy- 
didee mentioti extensive woods, have been laid ^learly bare, 
like the once wooded borders oif England and Scotland. ^ ? 
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c n A P. shelter of the Roman empire, was hardly a matter 
even for imagination amid the insecurity of the 
Grecian republics^'. It may be worth while to 
compare, with his inchanting d.escription of plenty 
poured from the earth, arms remote, and justice 
reigning, the portraiture which Xenophon has left 
us of the husbandman's life, not indeed at Scillus, 
but in two separate districts of the largest and 

Anab.i. 6. most fruitful provincc of Greece. It occurs in 
the description of an entertainment given by the 
officers of the C3rreian army, while incamped near 
Cotyora, to the ministers of Coryks, prince of 
Paphlagonia. Among both Greeks and barba- 
rians, as among the eastern nations at this day, 
the meal was commonly succeeded by dances and 
pantomimes. After a pantomimical dance, per- 
formed to the music of the flute, by two Thracians 
armed, in the manner of their country, as tar- 
geteers, some -Enians and Magnetes, people of 
the soutfiern and northern borders of Thessaly, 
istepped forward, and, in the full armour of the 
phjdanx^*, exhibited the dance called theCarpae^. 

* The manner of it,' says Xenophon, was thus : 

* Flutes playing, and time - being observed in 
^ all motions, one advances, as a husbandman. 
' Grounding bis aroos, he sows, land drives his 
^ oxen, often looking pround aj» if in fear. Another 
' approaches as «. robber. The husbandman 
^ seeii^ him, runs to his arms^ and a combat 

/ insues 

f* O &Mrcaiiatos nimiutti, sua si bona noriat, 
A^ncaHBM I qcdbas ipsa, prociil discordibus annia, 
rami^t huma ^Etcilsui ytctam jaslideima tellus, 
Arc Vxiio, Ga^« 1.2. v. 460. 
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^ insues. The robber prevails, binds the hus- 
' bandman, and drives o^ the cattle. Then the 
' dance is varied ; the husbandmsui is victorious, 
* binds the robber's hands behind him, yokes him 
' with the ox^ and drives all off together.' 

The Magnetes inhabited the dales of PelicMi, strab©, 
along the iEgean shore, and the northern bank ''^'^^^^' 
of the Peneius, under the heights of Olympus, '•^•p-**^- 
against Macedonia. The uEnians held the upper 
part of the valley of the Spercheius, and the p- '*2^- 
northern roots of CEta, to the boixler of iEtolia. 
They boasted the purest blood of Grecian race ; 
but neither this proud claim, nor their title to 
support from the Thessalian confederacy, nor the 
valor and skill in arms of every husbandman 
among them, exercised in the daily care even of 
his draft-cattle and his seed-corn, nor the strength 
of their highland fastnesses, in the end availed . 
them. Among the wars of their more powerful p* *^^- 
western neighbors, the iEtdlians, Acamaniaps, 
and Epirots, according to the geographer, the 
JEnians were extirpated. . Of their neighbors, on 
4he southern side of the ridge of Octa, the Doriane, 
a remnant just sufficed to keep the name iirom 
perishing. 

In Laconia, Eleia^ Attica, and some other parts 
of Greece, the situation of tbQ hysbandman cap- 
tainly was less unfortunate. To jdow in arms 
was not commonly necessary ; the plowman and 
his cattle were at least not liable to attack from 
the solitary robber. Yet, if we contsider the state 
of the country altogether, we sbaH hw<ily wonder 

if 
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c H 4 P. if what remains, fixMn the Greeks of the republican 
^ ^ ' times, upon agriculture, is not among the most 
valuable of their writings, and if it affords little 
instruction for the cultivator under any mild go- ^ 
vemment, long established, only moderately well 
administered, and able, by its own strength, or its 
political connections, to keep forein enemies at a 
distance. 

More, than twenty years Xenophon seems to 
have resided at Scillus, personally undisturbed, 
tho observing often, doubtless Avith much anxiety, 
the various turns of the contention between the 
democratical and aristocratical interests in Greece, 
excited anew by the injurious haughtiness of La- 
cedaemon, so soon after her complete triumph 
over the democratical opposition. But the battle 
of Leuctra made a great and unfortunate change 
B.C. 371. fw him. Then the Eleians, hitherto repressed 
by an overbearing power, gave vent to their in- 
ch, tr, s. 2. dignatioQ and their ambition ; and, when a general 
«fthMHiir. peace was proposed by the Athenians, upon the 
terms that all Grecian people should be indepen- 
dent, they alone dissented, with a declaration of 
their 1 esolution to assert their sbvereinty over the 
Trijihylians. Mindful of the gross evils, which 
can scarcely fail in the subjection of people to 
B C %%6 people, the Triphylians resisted ; and they soli- 
cu. f7. s. 4. cited from Arcadia that protection, which Lace- 
' daemon could no Jonger with the former certainty 
B.C. 365. gi^a^.^^W'ar followed between Arcadia and Elis; 
Wolenceimiconfusion superseded law and order, 
more pr less during seven or eight years, in that 

Before 
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before peaceful and happy part of Greece; and sect. 
at length, as M^e have seen, the sacred precinct ^ — _;. — , 
itself of Olympia became a field of battle. ci^^^%X\ 

Disturbance tof Xenophon's quiet could not fail 

among these troubles ; in which, however, he 

- seems to have avoided taking a part. According 

to the bioi^rapher, but at what time is not said, i>io! Ucn. 

vil JC&n 

he sent his family to Lepreum ; he went himself 
to Elis, apparently to solicit, plead, or negotiate ; 
and finally, with his family, he removed to Corinlh. 
It would be a very advantageous circumstance for 
him, after tlie violent contention of the Eleitsus, 
that the aristocratical party remained completely Ch. ?8. s4, 
masters ; and this would be ^eatly improved by, 
what presently followed, the renewal of alliance 
between Elis aiid Lacedcemon. These facts, 
authenticated by himself, give probability to the 
report of his journey to Elis ; and both together 
have a confirming consonance to what is related . 
by Pausanias, that the Eleiaift recovered Scillus : Pau^an. 
that, a prosecution being instituted against Xeno- 
phon, before the Olympian council, for interference 
with their dominion under claim of authority from 
a forein power, he was 'either acquitted or par- 
doned ; and that, uiKler protection of the Eleian 
government, as before of the Lacedaemonian, he 
was allowed to continue his residence at Scillus, 
and to preserve his property ^^ 

When, about two years after the batde of B.C. :^69 
Leuctra^ the Athenians, abandoning the Theban^^*^*^^*^ 

alliance, 

^' This seems fully implied in the expressions — rw;^ofl« ^ 

Vol. VI. Ff 
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CHAP, alliance, took a decided' part with Lacedamon, 

xwiii . . . 

^—: ^ — 1^ there remained apparently no political motive to 

prevent Xenophon's restoration to his country. 
Then therefore probably it was that, according 
Jiil'xl*^^^* ^^ ^^^ account preserved by I^ertius, the same 
orator, Eubulus, who, in the vehemence, perhaps, 
of youthful politics, had ^ proposed the decree for 
his banishment, with the maturer judgement and 
softened temper of thirty added years, moved in 
the Athenian assembly, with equal success, for its 
reversal. Such a residence however, as Xenophon 
himself has described Athens, for eminent and 
wealthy men, we shall not wonder if, after an 
absence of more tlian thirty years, at the age of 
near sixty, he was not very eager to return to it : 
Corinth was more commodiously situated for com- 
miinication with his property at Scillus, or nego- 
tiation concerning it. 

But, tho he avoided needlessly to expose his 
own elderhood, and the property that was to 
support his family, to the unbridled intemperance 
of a misruling multitude ^^, yet he desired that Us 
sons should not omit those duties of Athenian 
citizens, which, of their age, the Attic law required. 
Both are said to have fought, in the Athenian 
cavalry, on the great day of Mantineia, ^here 
the elder, Gryllus, earned a glorious death : the 
younger, Diodorus, survived. •' 

For himself, in his declining age, Corinth pro- 
bably might be a residence preferable to Scillus. 
That his connection with that city, and at least 
his occasional residence there, were of some 

duratioflr 

'• Civium ardor prava jubcntium. Hor. Od. 3. 1. 3* 
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duration, is implied in an epigram, preserved by 
Laertius; apparently selected from many relating 
to him. It runs thus: ' Tho, Xenophon, the 

* Athenians banished, you, for the friendship with 

* which you were distinguished by Cyrus, yet 

* hospitable Corinth received you. There you 

* were kindly treated ; there you found satisfac- 
^ tion ; and there finally you resolved to reside''^.' 
Occasionally perhaps visiting his estate in Tri- 
phyUa, but^mostly under the liberal aristocracy of 
Corinth, he seems to have passed, in a dignified 
ease, the remainder of a life, by all accounts long, 

and, according to the report of Lucian, protracted Ji"*|!"]|,^ 

beyond his ninetieth year^*, 

The 

^ Ml n») cl SivoptHvf K^»v»ii KiKpoTo^ n vo\7t»i 
. ^ivyuv Koclsyvuv rov 0i7^ov X^i^" K^fa, 

Ot;T«$ ufaaxfiy xi7<9»,x£t» jxiycic Byv'uq, 

^ I will own myself not incljyned to give any credit to tht 
date assigned, in our copies of Diogenes Laertius, as the term 
of Xeaophon's life, namely, the first year of the himdred and 
fifth olympiad, about two years only afteig the battle of Mari- 
tineia. Barthelemi, in a note to his fifty-ninth chapter of 
the Travels of Anacharsis, observing th^t the battle of Man- 
tineia was fought in the vearJiefore Bhrist 362, about which 
I believe there is no difference, adds that Xenophon's history ^ 
goes five years farther, to the year before Christ 357. What 
he has meewit by the phrase Xenophon's history, he has not 
explained. ' Xejnophon's narrative in his Grecian Annals ends 
with the battle of Manrineia. His panegyric of Agesilaus 
goes' farther, including the death of that prince ; the time of 
which is not precisely ascertained, but is generally set (per- 
haps a year or more too early) within two years after the 
hattle of Mantineia. This however alone I think sufficient 
to invahdate the date of Xenophon's death, as it stands in our 
copies of Diogenes. But in the Grecian Annals a fact is 
slated, the succession of Tisiphonus to the tyranny of Pherae 
in Thessaly (Uel. 1. 6. c. 4. s. 37.) which according to Dio- 
dorus, and to Xenophon loo, in DodwelFs reckoning, happened 
in the fourth year of ibe hundred and fifth olympiad^ the year 

y f 2 before 
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CHAP. The egtimation in which, living,. as well as after- 

J[^[^^I!L ward, Xenophon was extensively held, is marked 
by some pleasing testimonies. The death of 
Gryllus gave occasion to many. Epitaphs and 

Diop.Liert. pancgyrics upon that young man, as Laertius 
reports from Aristotle, principally intended aft 
compliments to his father, were numerous. The 
Mantineian state rewarded his merit with more 

cVTii^* costly honors : an equestrian statue of him, placed 
near the theater in Mantineid, remained in the 
time of Pausanias, who travelled through Greece 
between four and five Hundred years after. Even 
to that time the fame of Gryllus was cherished 
among the Mantineian people. They attributed 
to him the first merit in tlie great battle in which 
he fell; the second to Cephisodorus, who com- 
manded the Athenian cavalry ; and the third only 
to their own highly respected fellowcitizen Podares. 
Among thejVthenians, already in Xenophon's age, 
the practice was growing, in paying compliments, 
and in everything, to run into extravagance. The 
Attic cavalry, having been the only victorious part 
of the army of their confederacy at the battle of 
Mantineia, ha4 a fair claim to public honor. A 
picture of the. battle was therefore placed in the 
Cerameicus, which Pausanias mentions as remain- 
ing perfect when he visited Athens, In this picture 

it 

before Christ 357, jnsl ^ve years after thehaltleof Mantiheia 
and perhaps Barthelemi has had this obscurely in his miod, 
unwilling for the trouble of farther looking after it Xtrto- 
phon's mention of the succession of Tfisiphonus does notimply 
its recency, but rather the contrary : * Tisiphonus,' he adds, 
« still held the government/ Hence the inference seenns 
reasonable that Xenophon lived a considerable time after tiit 
accession of Tisiphonus, in the year before Christ 357, 
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it was resolved to honor the memory of Gryllus ; 
and, whether with fair picturesk licence may per- 
haps be disputed, but against all authority in 
history, Gryllus was represented giving the mortal 
wound to Epameinondas ^^. Pausanias also found Pausah. 
the memory of Xenophon's residence preserved 
l?y tradition among the Triphylians, and cherished 
• among the most informed of the Eleians. Scillus 
was then again in ruin ; but the temple of Diana 
remained; and, near it, a monument of marble, 
which Pausahias^ knew to be from the quarries of 
mount Pentelicus in Attica, with a figure, which 
the neighboring inhabitants asserted to be of 
Xenophon. 

'*----- Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit «qua potestas. 

^ HoR. dc art. poet. v. lo. 

According to all accounts of Gryllus he fought in tht 
Athenian cavalry. Xenophon, in his narra^ve of the hattle, 
makes no mention of his son ; but he marks clearly that the 
Athenian cavalry was not iugaged till after Epameinondas 
iiad received his death*bIo\Y. 
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